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| Levittown, 
‘We'll Hold Out — 
Until We Wi’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 3 
LEVITTOWN, Pa.—The family of Mr. and Mrs. William Myers is still in their 
home in Dogwood Hollow. That is the main thing. But saying that you must say much 
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S/R JOH Milwaukee Meets 


Its First Series 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? Shake- 


speare asked. 

Plenty!—if your name is John 
Hay Whitney. 

Whitney is the multimillionaire 
who recently succeeded that 


other multimillionaire, Winthrop 
Aldrich as U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain—where names (and $$) 
count. 

(Cn Monday the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that 
Whitney had made “an invest- 
ment” in the paper. The invest- 
ment was evidently large enough 
to rate not only an announce- 
ment but a lead editorial. 

The Herald Tribune—like The 
Wor!':er—has for some time been 
in financial difficulties. The only 
difference is that your name isn't 
John Hay Whitney. | 


Yet you, ordinary working men 
and women, are the investors we 
count on to save this people's 
paper. 

Believe us, it’s grim. We have 
not yet reached the halfway mark 
in our $100,000 fund drive. And 


SORRY, FOLKS, our dead- 
line makes it impossible to give 
you a World Series story this 
week. The Worker's Chicago 
editor, Sam Kushner, is cover- 
ing the Milwaukee end of the 
Series for us. You wont want 
to miss his description, in next 
week's Worker, of how Mil- 
waukee reacted to its first World 
Series. Plus imside slants, play- 
er chats, Yankee and Brave 
dressing room stories. Today, 
read Lester Rodney's column 
(Page 9) on two ball fields 
which have seen many World 
Series but will see no more. 


1,000 subs for The Worker and 
1,000 for the Daily Worker are 
needed to keep us in_ there 
pitching. 

Whether or not you've already 
contributed, WILL YOU MAKE 
ANOTHER INVESTMENT TO- 
DAY? 

Make checks and money orders 
payable to Committee for a Free 
Press or Robert W. Dun, Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
as Ss 


Pressure 


Mounts 


For UN Arms Cuts 


By A. B. MAGIL 

A ~ THIS IS where I came 
in” mood was undoubtedly 
prevalent among many Am- 
icans as formal debate got 
under way last Monday in 
the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission on the ma- 
jor issue before this years meet- 
ing of the UN General Assem- 
bly: disarmament. 

The debate was preceded by 
ten days of statements in the 
Assembly by the heads of vari- 
ous delegations — statements 
which’ ranged widely, yet in 
most cases focused on the con- 
troversial issue of disarmament. 

The debate and the Assembly 
session had also been preceded 
by more than five months of 
negotiations in London by the 
UN Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee without any agreement. 

Yet though the Script and the 
actors are ‘familiar, what is 
happening at the UN is no mere 
‘carbon copy of the past. The 
pressure for agreement on even 
partial measures has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year and 
is centering on the question 
of suspending the bomb tests. 


THIS PRESSURE — comes 
mainly from the peoples of the 


capitalist countries, from the © 


socialist countries and from the 


conference that 
he favored’ bringing “new 
blood” into the Disarmament 
Subcommittee by adding new 
members. This is precisely the 
proposal that the Soviet and 
Indian delegations have made. 
(At present the subcommittee 
consists of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, \ Britain, 
France and Canada.) 

On the opening day of the 
12-nation Disarmament Com- 
mission debate the U.S. repre- 
sentative Henry Cabot np otal 
presented a six-point rehash of 
the Western disarmament pro- 
posals. At the London _ talks 
the Administration found it expe- 
dient to trim its sails to Amer- 
ican and world public opinion 
by offering first a 10-month halt 
in the tests and then a two-year 
ban, BUT—made this conditional 
on accepting other measures 
about which no agreement was 
in prospect. 


told a _ press 


STATE DEPARTMENT cal- 
culations were disclosed by the 
syndicated Washington column- 
ist, Marquis Childs (New York 
Post, Sept. 9). who wrote: 

“If you deliberately want to 
prevent achieving any disarm- 
ament, he [Harold Stassen, chiet 
U.S. delegate at the disarma- 
ment talks] told at least two 
persons with whom he talked, 
then you do the following: 


more. Drive by, and you see two gray-uniformed Pennsylvania State Troopers stand- 


ing nonchalantly on the corner. 
Across the street you see the six- 
foot high initials puinted on the 
wall in thick red paint—K.K.K. 
Behind the home of the Negro 
family isa house on which a Con- 
federate flag hangs ominously 
in the Sunday quiet. The mis- 
named Levittown Betterment As- 
sociation is arrogantly aggressive. 

A Quaker in nearby Bristol 
tells you “They're trying to push 
the Mason and Dixon line to 
Philadelphia and Levitttown.” 
Everywhere you go in_ these 
green handsome streets you feel 
a pall of apprehension after the 
residents talk to vou. 

The rambler roses climb. the 
walls, the delicate aster grows on 
‘he lawns, and before you have 
reached. the street where the 
MversAamily lives you know that 
a man emerged from the neigh- 
boring house that flies the Con- 
federate flag and he led a big 
black dog on a leash. “Here, 

", he says to tne dog, “Here, 

", and turning to the Myers 
house he calls in mockingly, “You 
don’t mind me calling my dog 
that, do you Mr. Myers?” 

You have driven here in ‘a 
smooth, 45-minute ride trom 
Philadelphia leaving William 
Penn's statute some 35 miles be- 
hind you. Before you 
brooding over the headlines 
about the surge of teen-age street 
lights between Negro and white 
youngsters in the City of Brother- 
ly Love you are in the midst of 


this new community of 60,000 - 


which has such idy!lic names as 
Sugarplum Road, Seckle Pear, 
Snowball and Scarlet Oak 
Drives. 

In Philadelphia you talked to 
Negro and white parents, of- 
ficials, ministers, principals and 
students in the high schools and 
the worry runs thijgk as glue. 
After I talked to manv men and 
women in Levittown—folk of va- 
rious political and religious de- 
nominations—the same apprehen- 
sion comes through their words. 

“Nobody knows what's going 
to Lappen next,” a middle-aged 
lady who runs a_ luncheonette 
near Dogwood Lane where the 
Myers live tells you. You hear 
that from many lips. 

Elsewhere on Page Two, I tel! 
what I heard and saw in Philly. 
Here is the Levittown story as 
the dozens I spoke to tell it. I 


finish 


| 
| 


| 


came back to New York knowing | 


the Confederate idea—the Fau- 
bus deed—can be defeated, that 
the Stars and Bars can quickly 
“e brought down from the house 


‘next to the single Negro home 


in this newly-born, sprawling 
community of 60,000. 

But to bring it down requires 
an end to public apathy: that is 
painfully clear. First of all, to 
that of labor, The union men 
must become as vigilant and 


| ER sought again—and lost—his 
quest for peace between the 
Federal Government and the 
State of Arkansas. Apparently 


the President was willing to forego 
any pledges from the Southern 
governors to work for compliance 
with the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decrees as the price for 
Orval E. 
Faubus refused to make a flat com- 


. ; 
- ti Sh halter i 


“ The 


( =”. s 
T bwveled | : // 
thee 4 


Yaa } 


Sen. Olin Johnston, South Carolina: “I'd proclaim a state of in- 
surrection down there (in Arkansas), and Id call out the National 
Guard, and I'd then find out who's going to run things in my state.” 


ee 


forthright on this issue, as, | was 

‘old by many here, the Quakers, 

Jews and Negroes have been. 
- 

IT REQUIRES -- the decent- 
minded residents in these ranch- 
type houses say—a decisive and 
energetic program of action by 
the police and township anu- 
thorities to implement the state- 
ments of Governor Leader and 
Attorney General McBride. “The 
authorities are going through the 
motions, a young World War If 
veteran said to me, his two-vear- 
old infant -sitting astride his 
shoulders. : 

An example he gave: “Some 
days ago the houses behind the 
Myers became a ‘clubhouse’ of 
those who want to push the Ne- 
gro out. Thesoccupants played 
records day and night of songs 
like ‘Old Black Joe’, an obvious 


bid to drive the Negro family 
crazy. Then came various jn- 
cidents like that of the man and 
the ‘black dog. The authorities 
merely cited the owner of the 
house for violating a zoning law: 
“so the fifty or sixty who swarm- 
ed around the house reduced 
their numbers to half a dozen, 
but Jefferson Davis’ flag still 
flies over it.” 

Nor is that all: the searcilight 
of exposure has not yet fallen 


on the. boycott scheme oi the 
so-called Levittown Betterment 
Association which members of 
the Friends Society told me 
about. “The baker and the milk- 
man, one said, “have been 
threatened “by boycott -if they 
continue deliveries to the Myers, 
and even of those who want them 


(Continued on Page 4) 


peace. 


Eisenhower Does it 


Again, So Does Faubus 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


‘only that he would remove the Na- 


PRESIDENT EISENHOW- | tional Guardsmen who had pre- 


But Governor 


ven 
to Central High, but would leave 
‘the mob unrestrained in its obstruc- 
tion to the enforcement of the court 


order. 


ted the entry of Negro students 


* 
THE PRESIDENT had 


been 


‘burned once but apparently he was 
still willing to play with the Fau- 
bus fire. He was willing to forgo a 
discussion of integration in gen- 
eral, as he had promised, and lim- 
ited his remarks on the issue in his 


——— | 


Bandung bloc of Asian-African 
nations. But behind the scenes 
the State Department's allies, 
Britain and France, feeling the 
financial pinch on their econo- 
mies from the huge arms bur- 
den, are also trying to unfreeze 
the made-in-Washington West- 
ern position on disarmament. 

It’s worth noting too that the 
Canadian Prime Minister John 
_Diefenbaker, after a speech in 
the General Assembly in which 


ke went down the Dulles line, 


“You make your proposals 
so complicated and so far-reach- 


mittment that he would respect), 
gee , : ‘9 ~+, conference | with the governors to 
inside THE WORKER Ipee entctos the = ie — restating his duty to enforce Fed- 
ing that the other side is almost Pp oe 2 eral law. 


° - . . . ; t ‘ l Hi / . ‘} ool. ‘ ° . — 
certain to reject them. Vaccine for Asian flu—page sg ge wii Toor peter on his} AS an indication of the positon 
“You impose on the negotia- 3 ' taken by the “moderate” opponents 


art, to remove the Federal troops) ‘@** 
tor the necessity to check and . eee re acid ale ove Ae P ‘of integration, the Florida Legisla- 
recheck and check again with y Br 
worker—page 5 


now enforcing the Court's order, OR tes peage liga cst d 
officials back home before he 
SCAD, Gov. Muskie reply 


and to turn the National Guard ‘re W 
back to the command of Gov. Fau-|ing with the governors, including 
can advance another step in the r of Florida, sent reso- 
ay) we agren eee on resort expose—page 5 
China’s great movies— 


in exchange for enforcement! the govert 
matin excneng ‘lutions to Washington asking Con- 
“You tolerate—if you do not 
page 7 


Federal court orders “will not be! tal 
This’: meant! wala Wi on Page 9) 


ledge. But Faubus insisted upon’ 
- aie hatch when he said that, tess to bar pay to Federal troops 
actively encourage—officials who | used in a state without the cpnsent 
(Continued on Page 2) 


obstructed by me.” 
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1 Saw Them Frisk Negro Students Like Criminals’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

PHILADELPHIA — | at- 
tended a mass meeting in 
the Zion A.M.E. Church, 
one of the largest ‘in this 
city’s great Negro commun- 
ity, which had been summoned 
by the Rev. J. L. Dandridge to 
discuss one of the most crucial 
matters confronting the City of 
Brotherly Love—“the series of 
racial incidents” that have kept 
the metropolis on edge the past 
number of weeks. 

Street battles between Negro 
and white teen-agers have made 
many a lurid headline in the 
citys commercial newspapers. 
Negro parents have been hold- 
ing meetings, in their homes, 
in the churches, seeking way 


future inter-racial meetings 
would bring more whites. For 
the assembly had convened amid 
headlines of new fights; of the 
discovery of a scrawl of letters 
K.K.K, — defacing the Broad 
Street side of the big school 
that houses some 4,000. stu- 
dents. A Confederate flag as 
well was found at the scene. 
Dr. Rossi, as well as Scher- 
mer, urged the Negro parents 
not to credit “rumors” of as- 
saults:on the Negro students, to 
“check” on all alleged facts. 
The Negro audience: was asked 
in various ways to exétcise “tol- 
erence and _ understanding. 
And the emphasis was placed 
on the admitted danger of “ru- 
mors” spreading the number of 
outbreaks. 
The overwhelming Negro au-| 


: 
’ 
; 
' 
; 


and means of ending the dan- 
yerous episodes. 

The Rev. Dandridge had 
urged white parents as well as 
‘Negroes of South Philadelphia 
‘to attend. The handsome 


‘dience grappled earmestly with the) 
‘problem initially stated by the 
‘Rev. Dandridge — whether _ the 
mews of assaults on Negro stu- 
( 


church was jammed to the doors | 


with Negro participants, but un- 
fortunately gearcely a_ single 
white attended aside from the 
school and city officials. These 
included Dr. Joseph J. Rossi, prin- 
cipal of the South Philadelphia 
High School; George Schermer, 
executive director of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations; 
several other officials of the 
schools and a few newspaper- 
men. 7 

Perhaps that is a reason. these 
perilous episodes eontinue. it 

THE MEETING was a Be- 
ginning, the Rev. Dandridge de- 
clared, expressing the hope that 


 Teamster Outlook 


still Uncertain 
Atter Convention 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
MIAMI BEACH-—As this 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is still atthe mid-| | 


point and its main decisions ar 


the .big question the delegates wil! 
face a* home is “what next?” 

The man who is making the 
strongest bid for the presidency and 
seems certain to win, possibly -bar- 
ring unity of the three running 
against him, is likely to wind up 
in prison. James Hoffa at this mo- 
ment is under two indictments and 
may very well have- two more 
slapped upon him before long. 
None of those indictments are tor 
labor. activity. They stem from his 
numerous “unethical” operations 


that ran to some 80-odd counts in| 


the AFL-CIO summary of charges. 
The IBT’s. treasury will wun- 


doubtedly be milked hundreds of 


thousands ef dollars in defense of 


Hoffa, but the most informed opin-| 


jon is that he won't escape a prison 
term. The question of a president 
will again face the union. 

* 

MORE IMMEDIATE is the 
question of relations between this 
union of 1,500,000 members and 
the AFL-CIO. The leaders of the 
]ztter have committed themselves 
strongly for the expulsion of the 
IBT if it doesn’t clean up. They are 
not likely to retreat. We may come 
to a point sooner: than we think 
when rival unions will vie for the 
teamsters. Already some _ voices 
have been heard among those op- 
posing Hoffa that if the IBT is 
ousted by the AFL-CIO they'll ask 
their locals to stay within the AFL- 
CIO. 

Lack of unity. has not only 
weakened the anti-Hoffa candi- 
dates; it has also limited their pro- 
gram to little more than an opposi- 
tion roll, They overestimated the 


ing the period of time to question 

the officials present, “that the po- 

fice have been given orders to 

‘get tough’ on the Negro students.” 
~ 


THE -PRESIDING 
'well‘as others spoke ironically of 
the fact that Police Commissioner 
Thomas ]. Gibbons failed to show 
up, pleading attendance at “a con- 
| venient convention,” and that he 


sent two underlings instead. 
These said the “order had not 
reached their ears.” Several Ne- 


minister as 


gro mothers rose to point out that 
the Commissioner’s substitutes did 


said ‘the order had not reached! 


mothers, and several fathers, charg- 
ed that their children, and others, 


, >»? 
ance, 


not deny the order, they merely 


their ears.’ ” | 
Then it was that a number ol 


had been assaulted, and indicated 
their impatience with the “rumor” 
argument, and the “pleas for toler- 


A slim Negro sophomore at the 
school—an. athlete and star student 
—rose bovishly at the back of the 
hall to tell how he had been pur- 


gun’s point, to stand with their 
hands aloft. Enough such episodes 
were told to convince anyorie that 
too many of these “rumors” were 
truly “facets.” 

It was ironic, to this observer, to 
hear white officials asking Negro 
mothers and fathers to exercise 
“tolerance” and “patience” § as 
though the Negroes constituted a 
majority in the city and the North. 

To exercise patience after Negro 
newspapers like the Philadelphia | 
Tribune reported a multitude of 
“incidents,” such as these in its is-| 
sue of Sept. 28: 


‘sued a number of times returning “COP CHOKED WEST PHILLLY |being choked.” 


from school by a carload of white| GIRL” 
teen-agers “with guns ; that they |“PARENTS ASK PROTECTION 


heads .while using the stairways, 
brass knuckles have been used on 
some of them in the corridors of 
South Philadelphia High School.” 

Another particularly brazen and 
proven “fact” revolved*around the 
episode in the 56th and Hunter St. 
area last Sunday when a 17-year- 
old Negro student, Miss Doris 
More was manhandled by police 
ofhcers. Her mother, Mrs. Lucille 
Moore, swore that Officer 5271 
choked. her daughter and a doctor 
signed a statement which said that 
she suffered “a traumatic myostis 
involving the neck, subsequent to 


Miss Moore chanced to get 
caught up in a melee after police 


had overtaken him once and beat}FOR SO. PHILLY STUDENTS" |picked up two Negro children upon 


him badly, and that the policeman/| 


refused to heed his plea to coop-|by Cop’s Grip”; “One Student's 


erate, | 


A mother told indignantly how, 
she had been a witness of the brutal 
manner in which policeman “frisk- 
ed” Negro youngsters, one of them) 


| 
’ 
' 


Like these? “Girl's Neck Bruised | 


ws 
Fractured by des | 
Beating.” | 

FACTS — NOT RUMORS — in-' 
cluded these: at least a dozen Negro. 
boys have been beaten, other: 


Knuc 


Brass 


is written, the convention of | 


e still to be made: but already 


" ————— 
| 
i 


‘ership group, especially those who! 
‘come to its conventions. It seemed | 
as though they expected a miracle. 
‘Some had illusions a court order 
‘would block the elections. Such il-| 
lusions reduced efforts for a more 
‘effective and positive program for 
‘those who opposed Hoffa. 
* 


HOIFA WORKED two angles: ! 
Ife charged outside forces were in-' 
terfering in the union's affairs and) 
‘violated its autonomy; instead of 
defending himself against corrup-| 
ition charges he claimed for the| 
Beek-Hoffa group credit for the 
union's achievements in growth and 
economic gains. — 

Add to this the fact that the 
Beck-Hoffa group had an unshak 
able bloc of votes from the 100- 
odd locals under trusteeships (who. 
are appointed by Becks a. Hoffa’s | 
trustees running the locals) and’ 
from other sources dominated by 
racketeer elements, and you can 
appreciate their advantage. _Hof- 
fa’s opponents came in belatedly, 
‘and to win they had to break into 
-his_ territory. 

The rank and file court suit! 
initiated in New York to stop the | 
‘elections of officers on the un-| 
| doubtedly valid ground that the 
elections of delegates were rigged 
in many locals, was more help to 
Hofta than to his opponents. Sena- 
tor McClellan’s last minute charge 
he has material showing half the 


} 


i 


i 


delegates were illegally named, 
was certainly more help to Hoffa 
than to his opponents. I heard 
more than oneanti-Hoffa delegate 
say that “McClellan will elect 
Hoffa.” Revelations of corruption 


influence that exposure of corrup- 
tion can have on the union’s Jead- 


have impressed many _ teamsters, 
but they react most strongly 


\ 


the complaint of a white woman 
and her young son. Her younger 
brother was one of those held, and 
she inquired of the officer why he 
was arrested. Angered, the officer 
cursed her, “grabbed her in a ham- 
merlock, choked and slapped her, 
swinging his pistol meanwhile at 


‘the gathering crowd.” 


She was arrested by the officers. 
along with her father, William 
Moore and another neighbor, Wil- 
liam Blandin. Instead of being 
taken immediately to the Youth 
Study Center she was held with 
her young brother and 10-year-old 
Arthur Williams for nearly 12 hours 
by the police. 

Many such incidents were known , 
by the Negro mothers and fathers © 
who came to thé Zion AME church; 
ar’ that was doubtless why they 
did not respond enthusiastically to 
the white officials pleas concerning 
rumor or fact. 

They had facts aplenty. 


ae — 


Disarmament — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
say publicly that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a disarmament 
agreement: and that an agree- 
ment would, in any event, be 


unworkable if not undesirable.” 
— 
A FRESH EXAMPLE of this 


two-faced policy has come from 
nene other than Secretary Dul- 
les himself. In his speech to the 
UN General Assembly on Sept. 
19, Dulles, while professing to 
support a two-year suspension 
of the tests, defended 
the tests as designed to 


—The Dispatcher, San Francisco 


ee Oe 


against outside efforts to tell them 
what they should do. That holds 
even against the AFL-CIO. 


THE HOFFA forces have given 
thought to the future, Earlier in the 


convent 
large the general executive board 


a second vice-president, William 
Lee, entered the race and two 
more 
ster 


a 


dorsed Lee, the Hoffa forces 
the executive boar 
15 and to put forward candidates 
to purge all opponents. The 
is to have®a smaller, tightly-con- 
trolled rubber stamp in Jimmy 
Hoffa's picket. Yet on the face, 


ion they planned to en-!® . 
‘Supreme Court opening here Mon- | 


by six to a total of 19, planning day. 
ito add enough of their people to 


‘give them sure control. But when/heard will be the re-argument on 
the s -called membership clause of 


vice-presidents—Frank Brew-| Telford Taylor will appear on be- 


and Joseph Diviny of the’ 
Teamsters western conference, en-|olina Communist Party chairman, 
and John J. Abt will argue imme- 
changed their proposal to limit|diately thereafter for Claude Light- 


to a total of |foot, Illinois party chairman. 


plan ing sentences of six and five years 


: 


COURT WILL HEAR 


LIBERTIES CASES 
WASHINGTON.—Civil liberties 


achieve two humanitarian ends: 
“to eliminate the hazardous ra- 
dioactive material” and to de- 
velop “discriminating weapons 
suitable for defense.” 

In contrast to this doubletalk, 


‘and civil rights will be the domi-| 


nant themes of the fall term of the 


The first and second cases to be 


the Smith Act. Former Brig. Gen. 


half of Junius Scales, North Car- 


Scales and Lightfoot are appeal- 


respectively. Their cases were argu- 
ed last fall but the court ordered 


re-argument. 


the constitutional changes seem 
a concession tothe rank and file 


On Tuesday a vital section of 
the McCarran-Walter law will be 


because they remove much of the 


under argument when the appeal 


authority vested in the president. 
and tranfer it to the executive 
board. 


of Charles Rowalt is rearguéd. Ro- 
walt, a resident of Minneapolis who 


The most important point that! 
should be taken into account as 
the 1B members ask “what next?” 
is the strong challenge to the Beck- 
Hoffa forces that has begun to 
build up in the union. The sup- 
port for clean unionism reflected 
in the convention was only as 
much. as had broken through be- 
latedly and despite weak leader- 
ship. This is the first such chal- 
lenge in the IBT’s history. In 
view of the developments in the 
offing in the months ahead, the 
movement for democracy, unity 
and cean unionism is not likel 
to subside but will climb scoaid. 
That is why the IBT’s convention 
in Miami is by no means the final 
decision, st 


; 


lyears ago, was ordered deported on 


came here from Germany many 


the ground that he had once been 
a member of the Communist Party. 

On Oct. 21, a series of contempt 
cases will be argued. Leading off 
will be the appeal of Gil Green and 
Henry Winston, Communist lead- 
ers, from a 3-year sentence for con- 
tempt of court. The sentences were 
imposed on the ground that the two 
failed to appear in 1951 for sen- 
tence under the Smith Act. In-1956 
they voluntarily surrendered. 

The chief civil rights case will be 
an appeal of the NAACP from ar 
Alabama injunction virtually out 
lawing the organization there. Simi 
lar cases are pending in Texas 


the Soviet Union, India and 
Japan have introduced separ- 
ate resolutions at this UN ses- 
sion calling for unconditional 
suspension of the tests. 

¥ 


THE POSITION expeessed 
in these resolutions is essentially 
the egy of the American 
people, 63 percent of whom, 
according to a Gallup poll sev- 
eral months ago, favored halt- 
ing the tests if other nations, in- 
cluding Russia, did likewise. 

On the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the Administratoin has 
isolated our country and brought 
upon it the moral censure of mil- 
lions all over the world. 

In recent months Adlai’ Ste- 
venson, Mrs. Eleanor Reosevelt, 
Dr. Linus Pauling and many 
other prominent Americans; 
labor leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther of the United Auto Work- 
ers, James Carey of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers, Jacob Rosenblum of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and Patrick Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters organiza- 
tions like the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church 
and the Federation of American 
Scientists have urged U.S. ini- 
tiative to achieve international 
agreement on halting the tests. 
Just that as a beginning. 

It remains to be seen whether 
in the course of the UN debate 
John Foster Dulles and his Back 
Bay echo, H Cabot Lodge, 
will recognize the facts of life 
and start climbing down off that 


: 


Georgia, Texas and Virginia. 


limb, 


The Flynn Campaign 
Needs Everyone's Help 


To the Editer: 

MEMBERS and friends of the 
Communist Party have been 
celebrating the completion of the 
signature campaign for Eliza- \ 
beth Gurley Flynn. They have 
cause to celebrate. It was a_fine 
achievement. 

The campaign committee, so 
ably Jed by Evelyn Wiener and 
Albert Blumberg, the active 
workers, the East Side stalwarts 
and ‘all who participated in the 
signature drive merit the warm- 
est praise. 

We can be sure that Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn will give a 
typically spirited account of her- 
self in presenting a Communist 
point of view to the people on all 
vital issues of the day in the 
course of the campaign. It will 
be a heart-warming experience to 
join with Elizabeth in her return 
to the hustlings as she speaks on 
the street corners, addresses mass 
audiences on radio and television 
and participates in customary 
elections forums. This is her na- 
tive working class milieu and 
battleground, 7 her. 


CERTAIN questions arose in 
the course of the signature cam- 
paign that call for critical com- 
ment. It was difficult to do this 
earlier since it might have di- 
verted from the task at hand. Let 
me dea] with one question. 

In The Worker of Sept. 15, an 
article appeared by Phillip Bono- 
sky entitled: “They Knock on 
Every Door on the East Side.” 
For the most part it is a lively de- 
scription of the canvassing activ- 
ity in the community. Toward the 
end of the article, however, Bono- 
sky apparently felt it necessary 
to comment on the internal] situa- 
tion in the Communist Party. 
Thus: 

“In time, they (the people) will 
* Jearn what Communism is. Mean- 
while, they are learning that this 

arty, which has been attacked 
Bie without and within, is alive 
and at work. 

“And those buzzards sitting on 
a dead tree, and’ those under- 
takers waiting in the parlor, and 
the ’ crepe-hangers, and _ those 
thinking of jumping ship—dont 
— that this party will go 
down as long as there are peo- 
ple who are fighting like those 
fighting to put Gurley Flynn on 
the ballot. | 

“To them my advice is simple. 
Don’t croak like the raven, 
Nevermore! Go down and get a 
signature to put Gurley Flynn, 
Communist and great fighter, on 
the ballot.” 

* 


APART from Bonosky’s under- 
standable emotion about the 
Communist Party and its work, 
his heavily loaded and sarcastic 
approach to those who may not 


——— 
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Sunday Manhattan 


BOCTALIST UNITY Forum presents a 
public discussion——“‘Hungary in Retrospect,” 
@ dicussion of the lessons of the uprising. 
Speakers: Herbert Aptheker, historian, lec- 
turer and journalist. Sun. Oct. 6, 8 p.m. 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 57th St. 
Contr, $1. : 


Coming 


COCKTAEL PARTY for Fanny Golos, Sun. 
Oct. 27, Great Northern Hotel], 118 West 
S7th 8t. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 
GRANCO FM RADIO Interference, free re- 
ception, 7” Oval Speaker. Reg. $42.%, 
SPEC. $31.95. Standard Brand Dist., 14: 


Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th and 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, 


storage, long 
service, days, nights, weekends, econom 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 43-3786, 


| [SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


share his sentiments was hardly 
calculated to persuade people to 
join in the campaign, but rather 
the opposite. There is something 
here, however, infinitely more 
important than the negative ef- 
fect of an article on a particu- 
Jar campaign. 

Of whom is Bonosky speaking? 
Does he by any chance include 
among the “buzzards,” “under- 
takers” and “crepe-hangers’ those 
who have recently left the party? 
According to the national com- 
mittee of the party, this would 
embrace about 45 percent of our 
recent membership. If he did not 
mean these, why did not the au- 
thor specify to whom he was 
attaching these fanciful and vi- 
cious labels? Bonosky perhaps 
knows that there are many in 
our ranks who condemn all who 
left as deserters, renegades, etc. 
Lenin's statement made in an 
early period of the Bolshevik 
Party, “better smaller but bet- 
ter,” is oftimes misused to justi- 


fy an attitude of good riddance | 


and, if possible,’ a wholesale 


purge. 


At any rate, it is clear that the | 
reference to “buzzards” is not to | 
the class enemy and not alone | 


to those who. are outside the 
party. In the previous 


well as from without, and then 


he proceeds to link the “buz- | 
zvards’' to those who have not | 
even lett the party but may be | 
He | 
then concludes by giving the | 


considering such a move. 


“buzzards this comradely ad- 
vice: “Dont ¢roak like the rav- 
en. Go down and get a signa- 


>? 


Ses 6 0. 
ee | 

NOW isn't all this a trifle ar- 
rogant? We look to talented writ- 
ers like Bonosky to provide a 
deeper insight into people, es- 
pecially Communists who have 
dedicated their lives to the class 
struggle and to the cause of hu- 
manity and the future. Is_ this 
how he would sum up the thou- 
sands of devoted people who 
with the rest of TW have ex- 
perienced and suffered profound 
personal, moral politica] 
crisis in the past perjod? Forty- 
five percent left, thousands more 
require the collective wisdom of 
all of us to clarify the path 
ahead if they are to remain. Is 


and 


| 
“buaaards” the approach to save | 
i 


what exists, to save the party? 
Or might it not plunge it into a 
deeper crisis and perhaps destroy 
it? 

I grant Bonosky the custom- 
ary liberty of writers to drama- 
tize ideas. Granting this, it is 
impossible to justify what was 
said. 

At the last meeting of the 
Communist Party's National 
Committee the main report was 
made by Sid Stein on the recon- 
struction of the party. It was a 
fine report, the first of its kind 
since the national convention 
that promised a forward and con- 
structive implementation of the 
policies adopted there. A very 
important feature of this report 
was the approach outlined and 
overwhelmingly approved with 
respect to a positive, sympathetic 
attitude to people who have left 
the party or who are on the fence. 


‘ This question of attitude to 
such people is not an isolated 
segment of the party crisis. It is 
related to the problem of what 
kind of atmosphere exists in the 
party for the free discussion of 
ideas. It :is related to the ques- 
| tion of democracy within thé or- 


— |} 


In Loving Memory 
of our mother 


BESSIE 
who died Oct. 4, 1950. 
—Evelyn & Jim 


. para- | 
graph he refers to those who at- | 
tack the party from WITHIN as | 


; 


| 


bers on key votes on liberal issues. 


ship “is the Washington story of 
1957.” 

“The President, having won a 
second term in November of 1956 


tive participation in national af- 


, > support 
withdrew moxe and more from ac pro grams 
' 


_—_—_ 


of a civil rights bill.” 


“On all other fronts—notably, | 


of existing government 
initiation ,of new ones, 


— 


ADA Finds Leaders 
Absent in 1957 Co 


WASHINGTON ‘— Americans for Democratic Action said |] 
“marked failure of leadership” during the recently-adjourned first sesion of the. 85th Con- 
gress. The ADA made the statement in releasing the records of Senators and House mem- 


TeSS 


st week there was a 


- 


ADA said the absence of leader-'past session was “the passage forion 12 key senate votes including 
the first time in more than 80 years! those on ¢ivil ri 


} ghts, foreign policy, 
public power and public housing. 

In the House, it said, its estimates 
‘were based on nine rollcalls on 
civil rights, domestic economy, for- 
eign policy and schoo! construction. 


Jy divided into two partisans camps, 
was the pawn, of the personal am- 
bitions of its leaders.” 

~ADA said the “single positive ac- 


‘program, 


and civil iiberties—the 
Congress acted irresponsibly,” it 
added. 

The organization based its esti- 


y 


Little Rock, Ark., school struggle are, according to an editorial 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, (Sept. 27) “the ,children, white and 


“It is no small thin 


given troop escorts. 


School. 


colored, who have shown exemplary courage.” 
f for colored children, armored in nothing 
stouter than their Sunday-go-to-meeting-best, to 
mob as did nine Little Rock youngsters prior to the time they were 


Says the editorial: 


brave a hostile 


“Nor is it easy for a white child, nurtured on segregation and 
subject to the taunts and reprisals of racists to turn his or her back 
on social tradition and accept with good grace what some of the 
towns adults refuse to countenance. 

“But there are many of those in Little Rock's Central High 
These are considerations which in the excitement, become 
obscured or are overlooked altogethr. . . 


“Courage is not confined, of course, to the high school youths 


involved. 


out. 


in a position to influence public opinion. 
people, along with the bad ones, in Little Rock as everywhere else. 
“But it seems to us that the courage of the children stands 
They are acquitting themselves honorably on the firing line. 
When their faith and courage inspire a sufficient number of their 
elders, reason and law will prevail in Little Rock.” | 


It is also being shown by some public officials and others 


There are many good 


PITT 


SBURGH PUPILS WRITE 
TO LITTLE ROCK STUDENTS 


PITTSBURGH — A group of leading Negro and 


white cit- 


it has noted that Democratic Con- 
gressmen | have voted increasingly 
more conservative and Republicans 
‘more libefal on key issues. 


P >”? . . . ‘ 4 } i 
complishment” of Congress in the! mates of the liberalism of senators} Nevertheless, it added, Demo- 


yar 
EDITORIAL PAYS TRIBUTE- 
TO CHILDREN OF LITTLE ROCK 


PITTSBURGH — The “really outstanding figures” in the | 


cratic Senators averaged a 55 per 
cent “libe 
‘calls duri 
publican 
percent vi 
It said 
William f 
aged a 58 
‘hist Dem 
Lyndon 
ing 54 p 
| The A 


ral” vote on the 12 roll- 
ng the past session. Re- 
Senators averaged a 46 
rte. 

Senate Republican leader 
’. Knowland (Calif) aver- 
percent liberal vote, with 
bcratic counterpart, Sen. 
. Johnson (Tex), averag- 
rcent. 

A said that its records 
show thaltt nine individual Demo-_ 
cratic Sé¢nators voted. as ADA 
would have them vote on all 12 
rolicalls. | No Republican Senator 
fell into that category. 

It identified the nine as Sens. 
John (hy) Fa (Colo), Joseph S. 
Clark (Pa), Paul H. Douglas (Ii)), 
Thomas (. Hennings, Jr. (Mo), Hu- 
bert H. | Humphrey (Minn), Pat 
McNamara (Mich), Matthew M. 
Neely (WVa), Richard L. Neuberg- 
er (Ore); and Stuart Symington 
(Mo). 

ADA gaid seven Senators—three 
Democrats and four Republicans— 
voted against what it regarded as 
the liberal position on all 12 issues. 
| It identified them as Democratic 
Sens. Harry F. Byrd (Va), J. Allen 
'Frear, Jr. (Del), and A. Willias Rob- 
ertson (Va), and Republican Sens. 
Styles Bridges (NH), Barry Gold- 
water (Ariz),.-George W. Malone 
|(Nev) and John J. Williams (Del). 
| In the House, it said, 39 Demo- 


izens, who constitute the Lay Citizens Advisory Committee of the) oats but no Republican voted for 
Herron Hill Junior High School here, have appealed to the white | the so-called liberal position on all 
students in the public schools to write letters of “reassurance” to jssyes. ADA said that 26 House 


the student body of Little Rock, 


| - These letters would inform the ~ 
boys and girls there that integra-| 


‘tion does work to the advantage 


iof both white and Negro pupils) thusiastically embarked 
‘who find it possible to “work, play, 


‘and ‘study together.” 

The committee souglit the coop- 
eration of the principals of the 
five high schools here. 
igaret Lampkin, 


' 


a language of their own. 
' 


‘from other students will be all 


- ----o-oo :~—- ee ee 
ee —_ 


ganization and to our attitude to 
non-party Marxists and our readi- 
ness to work with others on ev- 
-eryday issues and for socialism. 
‘Is it possible to condemn Com- 
munists or former Cémmunists 


as “buzzards” and at the same | 


time give enthusiastic support to 
the effort to broaden our relation- 
ships? I don’t think so. 
Neither can it serve to rebuild 
party cannot be built with self- 


and consolidate the party. The | 


isolating concepts. In short, I be- 


lieve the position reflected in | 


Comrade Bonosky’s article is 
harmful. It runs counter to the 
spirit and main direction of the 
national convention. | hope that 
Comrade Bonosky, with all his 
enthusiasm for the ‘party, will 
consider whether his approach 
promotes the realization of the 


aims he so ardently seeks. 
GEORGE BLAKE CHARNEY. 


—-—- 


Dear CELIA & MANYA 


We mourn with you the loss of 
your 


BROTHER & UNCLE 
Fagel, Gertrude, Liza, Ann: 


Mrs. Mar-! 
committee chair-|dignity with which they had borne’ 
man, explaned: “Teen-agers speak. 
Maybe' 


a few warm and friendly words} 


Ark., Central High School. 


ee 


— eee 


edge off the whole situation.” 
The Herron Hill students en- 
on the 
letter-writing plan. Most of them 
are Negroes. They said _ they 


would “especially” commend the’ 


nine Negro boys and girls of Lit-, 
tle Rock who entered the school| 
there for the “bravery, poise and’ 


the whole integration crisis.” 
Committee members hope this! 


letter-writing suggestion will 


| . _all/"catch on” and that. thousands of 
that is needed to take the serious 


letters will come from high school | 
boys and girls over the rest of 
the country. : 


—— genre ee 


' 
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‘Republicans and 20 Democrats op- 
posed the liberal view on the nine 
ikey roll-calls. 


-——— 
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SOCIALIST UNITY 
: FORUM 


presents 


“Hungary In Retrospect” 


a discussion of the lessons 
of the uprising 
SPEAKERS: 


HERBERT APTHEKER 
Historian and author 
F G. CLARKE 


Secialist lecturer & journalist 


SUNDAY, OCT. 6, 8 P.M. 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL | 
118 W. 57 St. Contribution $1.00 


ai. 


—- ee ee 


politics. Beginning the week of 
74 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. (Near 


instructor—7:15-8:45 p. 


ham, instructor—7:15-8 
THE CHANGING FACE OF AFR 


Each Course: $7 50 


Special Rates to Students 


Make checks or money orders payable to Socialist Unity Forum 
¢€ /o Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue N.Y.C. 


Office at above address will be open for registra 
Fer additional information telephone GR 3-6264 


THE SOCIALIST. UNITY FORUM 


(Sponsored by the Committee for Socialist Unity) 
Presents 


A Program of Socialist Studies 


Five 6-week courses on economics, philosophy, history and world 


Tuesdays (beginning October 22) 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY—Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, 


KARL MARX AND CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM—Dr. Otto 
Nathan, instructor—9-:00-10:30 p.m 
Wednesday (beginning Oct. 23) 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF PHILCSOPHY—Barrows Dun- 


instructor—9 :00-10:30 p.m. 
Thursday at 8:00 p.m. (beginnin 
TRENDS AND LEADERS IN THE U.S.S. 
OPE, CHINA—F. G. Clarke, instructor 


October 20 at ADELPHI HALL 
14th St.) 


:45 p.m. 
ICA AND ASIA—Kumar Coshal, 


Oct. 24) 
, EASTERN EUR- 


Single Lectures $1.50 


tion Oct. 14-18 


The Election 
GOP Redbaits 
Independent 


Voters for 
Gov. Meyner 


pant 
*| NEW JERSEY 
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wae’ & Senate isla uaniahe qritasaiiies ‘ 


— 


lican spokesman continued to de-| 


CAMDEN — While Senator, 


Forbes and various other Repub-| 
' 


Campaign Heats Up! 
ClO LASHES FORBES © 
AS ‘HYPOCRITICAL — 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
PRO BIG BUSINESS 


NEWARK. — Republican guber-; LINDEN.—The election of GOP 


NEWARK.—Progressive | forces 
in New Jersey from Bergen to 
Camden County are preparing to 
celebrate on Oct. Il at a recep- 
tion in honor of Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn. She will be making her 
first visit to New Jersey in nine 
long years. 

The Reception Committee, 
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panic va getcrndenig ee ee lester candidate Malcolm Forbes gubernatorial candidate Malcolm 
: : thas been accused of taking a “pow-|orbes would be the signal for re- 
Forbes voted for) President Eisen-|"*” 9p ata actionary big business interests to 
howers appointment secretary, | er on the Civil Rights Bill by)jaunch “a strong campaign for the 
Bernard Shanley, himself an unsuc-| Arthur, Chapin, New Jersey CIO} so-called ‘right - to - work’ laws,” 
cessful GOP gubernatiorial hopetul,'Human Relations Director. Chapin Paul Krebs, staet CIO president, 
continueed his red-baiting attacks |, 4 sed his accusation on Forbes’| tld a meeting of all UAW local 
on the Americans for Democratic} , Jur union presidents. 
Action—and claimed links between |‘4ilure e : 7 The CIO official stated that “if 
the Governor and that organization. |rights position of the new Senator! Forbes were to be elected gover- 
Alexander! nor as a result of the anti-labor, 
| pro-big-business campaign he is 


spending policies {all of whic 


“to criticize the anti-civil 


4 a . : c.f 4 , 
Shanley repeated here in Cam-|!rom Mississippi, H. 


whose secretary is Lewis N. Mor- 
oze, outstanding leader in many 
civil rights campaigns in this state, 
was well on the way preparing 
the affair when the good news was_ | : " 
made public that the Connecticut 3 ae | 
Smith Act defendants have been # °% ae 

freed by the Second Circuit Court : 
of Appeals. This decision is a : ‘i | 


great victory for the American _ 

people. ELIZABETH FLYNN 
Among the defendants is Mar- au bl 

tha Stone Asher, whose 30 years Manus of the National Guardian 


in the labor movement has been and an old friend of Elizabeth G. 
integrally bound up with the Flynn, Ammon Hennessey of the 


' 
' 
' 


‘baiting speech first made in Hobo-| 


5 F : | 


tried to give the impression it has 


’ 


| 


Imembers to 


nj 2 main, his original red-| Smith.” : 
den, in the main, his origina Smith | cmvaaily wankes, i Gaull te the 


ken. He called the ADA “strange! sons peo wane vigneaualy Coe signal for the huge corporate inter- 
Rai Bintan” and “loft wing »» ang |aemned Forbes—in a report last est< which are financing his cam- 
7 sg ‘month to 150 Essex CIO Council) paign to demand the enactment of 
the same objectives as the Commu- |delegates— tor “his refusal to join) Se ee oe he seer vee 
nist Party. He pointed out that the! with the representatives of the AF ‘quid a yy 2 their ye eons 
weary bind ig tame anc’| and CIO in our strong representa- support. 
vat? + saan of a iret cE: AD A | tions to Smith for him to support The CIO official stated that 
cpt Remi “waporiaél rin in the Civil Rights Bill.” Forbes would submit as the basis 
staté government. Chapin charged Forbes with of his a et = ed 
Shanley’s attempts to use the dis-| making a “big grandstand play for, O™neN +} nay otehanal Bicone ipl 
+ te BA li | | be RS her port jof the. Legislature's Commis- 
credited red scare in a desperate the votes of Negroes and other) mission to Study Laws Affecti 
effort to win votes for Forbes, is|minorities, but when the chips) °™ ey | awe ecting 
o-| were down, he did absolutely noth- 


' 


Industrial _Development. -T h e 


movements of labor and the Negro 


Catholic Worker. 


iseen by some observers of the 


people in this State for a higher liv- 
ing standard, peace and democ-' 
racy. | 

The Reception Committee is in- 
viting hundreds of people in New 


At 7:30 p.m. there will be a J}itical sceen as an admission that|ing to convince Senator Smith that 


Cocktail Hour when the people the GOP candiditte’s campaign, | the Civil Rights Bill should not be! lowek henefte 


will be able to have personal ex-|\with its emphasis on spending by scuttled. 
‘the Meyner administration, is not} Forbes was “nowhere to 


changes with the honored guests ~~ yg perp Pe Spe 
> S going over too well with the voters.!found,” Chapin said, “when he 


be 


Recently Forbes was asked at a|had an opportunity to demonstrate| 


| 
' 


— recommended a sales 
tax, | 


ywer corporation taxes and 
| for New Jersey 
workers in unemployment compen- 
oe workmen's compensation 
and temporary disability insurance. 

“The fundamental  anti-lAbor 


Jersey to turn out to welcome andj before the evening's program be-, 


i 


honor Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and The celebration wi 
celebrate the recent Court deci- 
sions on the Smith Act. 

Guest speaker will be: Jack Mc- 


| gins. 
‘at Tunis Mansion, 933 Bergen St., 
Newark. Admission is $1.25. 
There will be no collection. 


be held | di 


wner for political writers just 
where he would cut state spending. 


' 


real support for civil rights... . 
Chapm also accused Forbes of 


|and retrogressive social philosophy 


' contained in this report,” Krebs 


Ithat he did not have access to all the 


end discrimination in housing. 


| a Forbes administration in New 


On another occasion, Je was 
the question why he, Forbes. had 
voted for fiscal measures that he 
‘was now criticizing. 


shop talk 


CIO CONVENTION 


Collective’ bargaining, | Oo 
action and legislation, and merger Other hand, it bestows millions of 


negotiations will head the list ol dollars in public funds to big busi- 
items on the agenda to be consid-|"ess and exploiters of our nauons Senator Forbes by five to -three, 


‘erate pay increases for govern- INDEPENDENTS FOR 

political) ment employees, while on the GOVERNOR MEYNER 
Independent voters in New Jer- 
sev favor Governor Meyner over 


ered by more than 1,000 delegates ‘sources. ‘according to a recent New Jersey 
who were expected to attend the “Internationally, the prestige of poll. In answer to the question how 
15th Constitutional Convention of our country abroad has never been would vou vote if the election were 
the New Jersey State CIO Council, lower. We smile at our enemies 
it was announced last night by the and argue, unnecessarily, with our 
Conncil’s three top officers. friends, ‘We alternate from the 
The three-day convention will Prink-of-war to Preeti gga 
be held at the Hotel Ambassador, With the speed of a pendulum .. . 


in Atlantic City and will open Fri-| hile our ‘unions have pio- 
1957. neered important collective _bar- 


pendent voters said they would 
vote for the Governor. Forbes got 
32 percent of the vete and 14 per- 


out of everv 10 voters in the state 


cut to all CIO affiliates over the see with increasing clarity the 
signature of State CIO President ©:ose partnership between political 
Paul Krebs. Secretary-Treasurer 2ction and collective bargaining. 
Victor D. Leonardis and Executive While the principle of a guaran- 
Vice President Joel BR Jacobson, teed annnual wage has been es- 
the labor officials took the New tablished, its full implementation 
Jersey Legislature to task. ‘depends upon the related actions 


eee ee eee 


HUDSON COUNTY 


Republican-controlled Legislature ents. Governments are adminis- | jor Meyner with 


challenged by Mevner to answer! 


i 


“champions.” 


tions of a public official by any la- 


‘of both Forbes’:and Senator Smith’s' 


& ; fight in the U. S. Senate, was prob- 
held today, 54 percent of the inde- i Pp 


“In 1956. when Forbes was not Jers Vv. 7 
a candidate, he indicated his true) This commission was appoint- 


viewpoint on this bill when he| ed »y the Republican-dominated 
voted to kill it. One year later, how-| legislature and is comprised ex- 
ever, when he is anxious to corral, chusi ely of representatives of the 
votes, this bill managed to escape) Chamber of Commerce. 
from the Republican Party's cau-| Senator Forbes has been asked 
/on several occasions to present 
his viewpoint on the report of the 
to dhavow but as yet, he is still 


Cus, 

Chapin, himself a Negro, has 

been one of the most caustic critics Spe githad Pe 
to disavow as much as a single 
word, 

“It is obvious that the Forbes 
candidacy is designed to attract 
the support of the huge corporate 
interests in New Jersey, and as 
such, these same interests will de- 
mand as their ‘quid pro quo’ 


attempts to pose as civil rights 
His criticism ol 
Smith, at the time of the civil rights 


ably one of the sharpest denunica-| 


bor leader in the state of New Jer-) Fortes’ support for the so-called 


| 


The Jersey page went to press|his new found ally, erstwhile Vic- 
: too soon to give the results of an|tory leader Thomas Cangemi. Gan-' 
They wrote: “We have seen a ©! the federal and state govern-' 11th hour meeting held by Gover-|gemi recently joined forces with the 
Democratic in-| Kenny machine. 


ignore every single need of New tered by elected officials and the surgents in Hudson County. How-| 


Jersey's workers. In a_ session choice of these elected officials S| ever. 
which saw almost 1,000 bills intro- the job of every worker. | 
duced, there wasn't a single piece “In addition to these external, would 
of Jlabor-sponsored  legisiation'problems, the labor movement injreasons for this were poor ballot 
passed which brought a new ben- New Jersey has arrived at a cross positions plus the fears of Victory 
efit of the smallest proportion to road and the decision to choose a;~ Se 
New Jersey workingmen and wo- route for ,the immediate future has mediate future: 
a direct impact on every worker) “I. The strengthening of our 
in the state. 

“We are pledged, this year, 


_—— 


men. 

“To the contrary, the Legisla- 
ture showed a remarkable facility 
for expediting the bills sponsored 
by the state’s large corporations, 


work out a merger agreement that enjoy the fruits of their labor and) : ) | 
will reflect the very best traditions|contribute to a healthy, prosper- | 4 out, not only in support of the 


: It appeared that a second | yation in Democratic ranks Hudson, | 
| Democratic ticket mn the county) where the Governor obtained 50) 

, . , ‘ . . . ee 
be withdrawn. The mam! nercent of his statewide plurality in’ 


icollective bargaining agreements PHF LABOR VOTE 


to so that New Jersey workers may! 


' 


; 


sey. 
cent were undecided. About three | ~~ 


| ‘right-to-work’ laws, a ban on 


trade union political activity, en- 
actment of a sales tax, lower ben- 
efits| for workers in the social in- 
surances and a hardening of the 
antijlabor attitude already dem- 
| 1 | onstrated in Forbes’ campaign. 
work out against the Victory forces}; «]}e 950.000 members of the 
in the county and accrie benefits State CIO one déterminad ta ew 
to Hudson boss John Kenny and) feat |Senator Forbes so that he {will 
ye in a position to render harm 
e working citizens of New 


” 
y. 
i 


o$ton Symphony 
To |Have First 


ro Musician 

STON, Mass. — The world- 
famous Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will have a Negro member this 
season for the first time in its 76- 
year] history. 

The CIO was active and going at tes here cca ”, we 


With the split and confused sit-| 


1953, it is believed that other areas| 
in the state will have to take up the| 
slack of any possibie Hudson losses 
if Meyner is to be reelected. 


* ae ° ° ° , ‘ ist . @ 
while remaining stolid in ‘its op-'of our movement, and we are de- ous economy for the entire state; |Governor, but in vehement opposi-| Death Compensation 


position to legislation to help the 


‘too. important to be left in thejpation in political action so tha 


the convention follow: 


“Whether we -progress in- the hands of only a few individuals. our government will be adminis- | endorsing either candidate, AFL 
state legislative field in the imme-True. to the democratic traditions tered by public officials dedicated | groups for both candidates have 


diate future depends in  greatiof our union and our entire move-|—not to the selfish desires of a' 
measure upon the caliber of the ment, the path we ride to build greedy few, but—to the best inter- 
Assemblymen and Senators elect-'a stronger, more democratic, lib-|ests of the entire nation; 
ed by the voters at this Novem-jeral trade union movement in New; “3. The completion of a merger 
ber’s general elections. Jersey, will be chosen after~alljof the AFL and CIO in New 
“At the national level, our na- possibilities have been  explored|Jersey which will strengthen our 
tion has continued under the swayjand the representatives of all af-|trade union movement and contin- 
of an administration that is un-|filiates have been given the oppor-jue its inspired fight, under sincere, 
willing or incapable of meeting the tunity to express their viewpoint./dedicated, capable and honest 
needs of workers. On one hand, “In short, we must be prepared |leaders, to bring the greatest good 


termined that this shall happen in “2. The full mobilization of our|tion to his Republican opponent. ! 
majority of the state’s citizens.” |New Jersey. The decision for the collective resources behind a pro- While the State AFL officially rook | Pet 
Other excerpts from the call to'route to be travelled, however, is gram of intelligent citizen partici-| | 
t 


ths administration vetoes mod-'to meet these problems in the im-ito the greatest number.” 


/ 


Found Low 
hands off position, and is not | of ise s Paes Peal roving ecg 
York State prior to June 30, 
, who are receiving $12.50 or 
‘per week under the Work- 
mers Compensation Law, Miss 
la R. Parisi, chairman of the 
kmen’s Compensation Board, 
reported yesterday. 
this, the richest state in the 
n, there are parents of wage 
who were killed at work 
are now getting $5.77 per 
: as compensation for their 
Miss Parisi said. ‘ 


been set up. Many top AFL leaders, 
who supported Troast in 1953 and 
who have had ties with Republican 
machines for many years, are 
undoubtedly active in behalf of 
Forbes. On the other hand Meyner 
has considerable support among 
thousands of rank and file AFL| 


members. 
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SIR JOHN 


WHAT’S.IN A NAME? Shake- 
speare asked. 

Plenty!—if your name is John 
Hay Whitney. 

Whitney is the multimillionaire 
who recently. succeeded that 


other multimillionaire, Winthrop 
Aldrich as U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain—where names (and $%) 
count, 

Cn Monday the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that 
Whitney had made “an invest- 
ment” in the paper. The invest- 
ment was evidently large enough 
to rate not only an announce- 
ment but a lead editorial. 


The Herald Tribune—like The 
Worler—has for some time been 
in financial difficulties. The only 
difference is that your name isn't 
John Hay Whitney. 

Yet you, ordinary working men 
and women, are the investors we 
count on to save this people's 
paper. 

Believe us, it’s grim. We have 
not yet reached the halfway mark 
in our $100,000 fund drive. And 


Its First Series 


SORRY, FOLKS, our dead- 
line makes it impossible to give 
you .a Worf Series story this 
week. The Worker's Chicago 
editor, Sam Kushner, is cover- 
ing the Milwaukee end of the 
Series for us. You wont want 
to miss his description, in next 
weeks Worker, of how Mil- 
waukee reacted to its first World 
Series. Plus inside slants, play- 
er chats, Yankee and Brave 
dressing room stories. Today, 
read Lester Rodney's column 
(Page 9) on two ball fields 
which have seen many World 
Series but will see no more. 


1,000 subs for The Worker and 
1,000 tor the Daily Worker are 
needed to keep us in_ there 
pitching. 

Whether or not you've already 
contributed, WELL YOU MAKE 
ANOTHER INVESTMENT TO- 
DAY? 

Make checks and money orders 
payable to Committee for a Free 
Press or Robert W. Dunn, Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
ie ® & 


Pressure Mounts 


For UN Arms Cuts 


By .A. B. MAGIL 

A “ THIS IS where I came 
in” mood was undoubtedly 
prevalent among many Am- 
icans as formal debate got 
under way last Monday in 
the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission on the ma- 
jor issue before this year's meet- 
ing of the UN General Assem- 
bly: disarmaiment. 

The debate was preceded by 
ten days of statements in the 
Assembly by the heads of vari- 
ous delegations — statements 
which ranged widely, yet in 
most cases focdsed on the con- 
troversial issue of disarmament. 

The debate and the Assembly 
session had also been preceded 
by- more than five months of 
negotiations in London by the 
UN Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee without any agreement. 

Yet though the script and the 
actors are familiar, what is 
happening at the UN is no mere 
carbon copy of the past. The 
pressure for agreement on even 
partial measures has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year and 
is centering on the question 


conference that 
he favored (bringing “new 
blood” into the Disarmament 
Subcommittee by adding new 
members. This is precisely the 
proposal that the Soviet and 
Indian delegations have made. 
(At present the subcommittee 
consists of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, — Britain, 
France and Canada.) 

On the opening day of the 
12-nation Disarmament Com- 
mission debate the U.S. repre- 
sentative Henry. Cabot Lodae, 
presented a six-point rehash of 
the Western disarmament pro- 
posals. At the London _ talks 
the Administration found it expe- 
dient to trim its sails to Amer- 
ican and world public opinion 
by offering first a 10-month halt 
in the tests and then a two-year 
ban, BUT—made this conditional 
on accepting other measures 
about which no agreement was 
in prospect. 


told a_ press 


* 

STATE DEPARTMENT al- 
culations were disclosed by the 
syndicated Washington column- 
ist, Marquis Childs (New York 
Post, Sept. 9), who wrote: 

“If you deliberately want to 


/ 


Levittown, Pa.- 


‘We'll Hold Out | 


ntil We Win’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LEVITTOWN, Pa.—The family of Mr. and Mrs. William Myers is still in their 
home in Dogwood Hollow. That is the main thing. But saying that you must say much 
more. Drive by, and you see two gray-uniformed Pennsylvania State Troopers stand- 


ing nonchalantly on the corner. 
Across the street you see the six- 
foot high initials painted on the 
wall in thick red paint—K.K.K. 
Behind the home of the Negro 
family is a house on which a Con- 
federate flag hangs ominously 
in the Sunday quiet. The mis- 
named Levittown Betterment As- 
sociation is arrogantly aggressive. 

A Quaker in nearby Bristo! 
tells you “They're trying to push 
the Mason. and Dixon line to 
Philadelphia and  Levitttown.” 
Everywhere you go in these 
green handsome streets you feel 
a pall of apprehension after the 


residents talk to veu. 


The rambler roses climb the 
walls, the delicate aster grows on 
the lawns, and before you have 
reached the street where the 
Myers family lives you know that 
a man emerged from the neigh- 
boring house that flies the Con- 
federate flag and he led a big 
black dog on a leash. “Here, 
N-----”. he says to the dog, “Here, 

", and turning to the Myers 
house he calls in mockingly, “You 
don’t mind me calling my. dog 
that, do you Mr. Myers?” 

You have driven here in a 
smooth, 45-minute ride trom 
Philadelphia leaving William 
Penn's statute some 35 miles be- 
hind you. Before you tinish 
brooding over the headlines 
about the surge of teen-age street 
fights between Negro and white 
youngsters in the City of Brother- 
ly Love you are in the midst of 
this new community of 60,000 
which has such idy!lic names as 
Sugarplum Road, Seckle Pear, 
Snowball) and Scarlet Oak 
Drives. 

In Philadelphia you talked to 
Negro and white parents, of- 
ficials, ministers, principals and 
students in the high schools and 
the worry runs thick as glue. 
After I talked to many men and 
women in Levittown—folk of va- 
rious. political and religious de- 


nominations—the same apprehen+s 


sion comes through their words. 

“Nobody knows what's going 
to Lappen next,” a middle-aged 
lady who runs a_ luncheonette 
near Dogwood Lane where the 
Myers live tls you. You hear 
that from many lips. 

Elsewhere on Page Two, I tell 
what I heard and saw in Philly. 
Here is the Levittown story as 
the dozens I spoke to tell it. I 
came back to New York knowing 


the Confederate idea—the Fau- | 


bus deed—can be defeated, that 
the Stars and Bars can quickly 
he brought down from the house 
next to the single Negro home 
in this .newly-born, sprawling 
community of 60,000. 

But to bring it down requires 


Sen. Olin Johnston, South Carolina: “I'd proclaim a state of in- 
surrection down there (in Arkansas), and Id call out the National 
Guard, and I'd then find out who's going to run things in my state.” 


farthright on this issue, as, I was 

told by many here, the Toeers, 

Jews and Negroes have been. 
. 


IT REQUIRES -— the decent- 
minded residents in these ranch- 
type houses say—a decisive and 
energetic program of action by 


the police and township au- 


thorities to implement the state- 
ments of Governor Leader and 
Attorney General McBride. “The 
authorities are going through the 
motions, a young World War II 
veteran said to me, his two-year- 
old -infant sitting astride his 
shoulders. 

An example he gave: “Some 
days ago the houses behind the 
Myers became a ‘clubhouse’ of 
those who want to push the Ne- 
gro out. The occupants plaved 
records day and night of songs 


like “Old Black Joe’, an obvious 


bid to drive the Negro family 
crazy. Then came various in- 
cidents like that of the man and 
the black dog. The authorities 
merely cited the owner of the 
house for violating a zoning law: 
“so the fifty or sixty who swarm- 
ed around the house reduced 
their numbers to half a dozen, 
but Jefferson Davis’ flag still 
dlies over it.” 

Nor is that all: the searcilight 
of exposure has not yet fallen 
on the boycott scheme of the 
so-called Levittown Betterment 
Association, which members of 
the Friends Society told me 
about. “The baker and the milk- 
man, o1@. said, “have been 
threatened by boycott if they 
continue deliveries to the Mvers, 
and even of those who want them 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Eisenhower Does it 
Again, So Does Faubus 


only that he would remove,the Na- 


PRESIDENT EISENHOW-|tional Guardsmen who had _pre- 


ER sought again—and lost—his 
quest for peace between the 


’ 
’ 
‘ 


| 


vented the entry of Negro students 
to Central High, but would leave 
the mob unrestrained in its obstruc- 


Federal Government and the tion to the enforcement of the court 
State of Arkansas. Apparently o'er. s 


the President was willing to forego 


THE PRESIDENT had been 


any pledges from the Southern burned once but apparently he was 


of suspending the bomb tests. 
* 


THIS. PRESSURE comes 
mainly from the peoples of the 
capitalist countries, from the 
socialist countries and from the 
Bandung bloc of Asian-African 
nations. But behind the scenes 
the State Department's allies, 
Britain and France, feeling the 
financial pinch on their econo- 
mies from the huge arms bur- 
den, are also trying to unfreeze 
the made-in-Washington West- 
ern position on disarmament. 

It’s worth noting too that the 
Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, after a speech in 
the General Assembly in which 
he went down the Dulles line, 


prevent achieving any disarm- 
ament, he [Harold Stassen, chief 
U.S. delegate at the disarma- 
ment talks} told at least two 
persons with whom he talked, 
then you do the following: 

“You make your proposals 
so complicated and so far-reach- 
ing that the other side is almost 
certain to reject them. 

“You impose on the negotia- 
tor the necessity te check and 


recheck and check again with 
officials back home before he 


‘can advance another step in the 


negotiations. . . . 
“You tolerate—if you do not 
actively encourage—officials who 


(Continued on Page 2) 


an end to public apathy: that is 
painfully clear. First of all, to 
that of labor, The union men 
must become as vigilant and 


— 


@unenee 
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inside THE WORKER 


Vaccine for Asian flu—page 
3 e 
The story of a grand old 
worker—page 5 
SCAD, Gov. Muskie reply 
on resort expose—page 5 


China's great movies— 
page 7 


governors to work for compliance 
with the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decrees as the price for 
peace. But Governor Orval E. 


Faubus refused to make a flat com- 
mittment that he would respect)” 
and enforce the orders of a Federal‘ 


’ 


‘ 
’ 


Court to admit Negroes to Little 


Rock Central High School. 


The President promised, on his 
part, to remove the Federal troops 
now enforcing the Court's order 
and to turn the National Guard 
back to the command of Gov. Fau- 
bus in exchange for enforcement 
pledge. But Faubus insisted upon 

hatch when he said that 
court orders “will not’ be 
obstructed by me.” This meant! 


an esca 


Federa 


| 


still willing to play with the Fau- 
bus fire. He was willing to forgo a 
‘discussion of integration in gen- 


eral, as he had promised, and lim- 
ited his remarks on the issue in his 
onference with the governors to 
tectating! thle duty to enforce Fed- 
eral law, 

As an| indication of the position 
taken by) the “moderate” opponents 
of integration, the Florida Legisla- 


ture while the President was meet- 


ing with the governors, including 
the governor of Florida, sent reso- 
lutions to Washington asking Con- 
gress to| bar pay to Federal troops 
used in p state without the consent 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA — [at- 
tended a mass meeting in 
the Zion A.M.E. Church, 
one of the largest in this 
city’s great Negro commun- 
ity, which had been summoned 
by the Rev. J. L. Dandridge to 
discuss one of the most erucial 
matters confronting the City of 


racial incidents” that have kept 


number of weeks. 
Street battles between Negro 


Brotherly Love—“the series of | '€?: urged the Negro parents 
| not 
/ saults on the Negro students, to 


the metropolis on edge the past | > . 
| “check 


and white teen-agers have made | 


many a lurid headline in the 
citys commercial newspapers. 


future’ inter-racial meetings 
would bring more whites. For 
the assembly had convened amid 
headlines of new fights; of the 
discovery of a scrawl of letters 
K.K.K. — defacing the Broad 
Street side of the big school 
that houses some 4,000 © stu- 
dents. A Confederate flag as 
well was found at the scene. 
Dr. Rossi, as well as Scher- 
of 


as- 


to credit “rumors” 


on all alleged facts. | 
The Negro audience was asked 


in various ways to exercise “tol- | 
understanding.” | 


erence and 


ischool—an athlete and star student 
—rose boyishly at the back of the 


gun's point, to stand with their 
hands aloft. Enough such episodes 
were told to convince anyone that 
too many of these “rumors” were 
truly “facts.” 

It was ironic, to this observer, to 
hear white officials asking Negro 
mothers and fathers to exercise 
“tolerance” and “patience” as 
though the Negroes constituted a 
majority in the cityeand the North. 


gro mothers rose to point out that 
1e Commissioner's substitutes did 
not deny the order, they merely 
said ‘the order had not reached 
their ears.’” 

Then it was that a number olf 
mothers, and several fathers, charg- 
ed that their children, and others, 
had been assaulted, and indicated 
their impatience with the “rumor” 
argument, and the “pleas for toler- 
ance.” 


A slim Negro sophomore at the|newspapers like the Philadelphia 


Tribune reported a multitude of 
“incidents,” such as these in its is- 
sue of Sept. 28: 

“COP CHOKED WEST PHILLLY;| 


GIRL” 
“PARENTS ASK PROTECTION 


hall to tell how he had been pur- 
sued a number of times returning 
from school by a ecarload of white) 
teen-agers “with guns”; that they| 


To exercise patience alter Negro}: 


1 Saw Them Frisk Negro Students Like Criminals’ 


heads while using the stairways, 
brass knuck}fes have been used on 
some of them in the corridors of 
Sputh Philadelphia High School.” 

Another particularly brazen and 

oven “fact” revolved around the 
episode in the 56th and Hunter St. 
area last Sunday when a 17-year- 
od Negro student, Miss Doris 
More was manhandled by police 
officers. Her mother, Mrs: Lucille 
foore, swore that Officer 5271 
choked her daughter and a doctor 
signed a statement which said that 


she suffered “a-traumatic myostis 


involving the neck, subsequent to 
being choked.” 

Miss Moore chanced to get 
daught up in a melee after police 


And the emphasis was placed. | 
had overtaken him once and beat}|FOR SO. PHILLY STUDENTS” |picked up two Negro children upon 


on the admitted danger of “ru- 


him badly, and that the policeman| . Like these? “Girl's Neck Bruised | 
refused to heed his plea to coop-|by Cop’s Grip”; “One Student's fw 
au-| erate, Fractured by Brass Knuckles) 

‘dience grappled earnestly with the} A mother told indignantly how | Beating.” 
problem initially stated by the|she had been a witness of the brutal) FACTS —NOT RUMORS — in-| 
Rev. Dandridge — whether the!manner in which policeman “frisk-|cluded these: at least a dozen Negro} 
Inews of assaults on Negro stu-|ed” Negro youngsters, one of them|boys have been __ beaten, other | 
‘dents. as the basis for the trouble,|less than fourteen, forcing them, at!“youths had books thrown on their 


Negro parents have been hold- | 
ing meetings, in their homes, | 
in the churches, seeking way 
and means of ending the dan- 
gerous episodes. 

The Rev. Dandridge had 
urged white parents as well as 
Negroes of South Philadelphia 
to attend. The handsome 
church was jammed to the doors 
with Negro participants, but un- 
fortunately scareely a single 
white attended aside from the 
school and city officials. These 
included Dr. Joseph J. Rossi, prin- 
cipal of the South Philadelphia 
High School; George Schermer, 
executive director of the Com- 
on Human _ Relations; 
Other officials of the 
and afew. newspaper- 


mors” spreading the number of 
outbreaks. 
The overwhelming , Negro 


a ee 


were “Fact or Rumor.” " 
| “One thing we know as a fact,” The Courageous Children 
a Negro parishioner declared dur- 

‘ing the period of time to question 

the officials present, “that the po- 

lice have been given orders to 

‘get tough on the Negro students. 

| ed | 

| THE PRESIDING minister as 

well as others spoke ironically of 

the fact that Police Commissioner 

Thomas |. Gibbons failed to show 

up, pleading attendance at “a con- 

venient convention,» and that he 


sent two underlings — instead. 
‘These said the “order had not 
‘reached their ears.” Several Ne- 


‘ ' 
i 
7 


mission 
several 
schools 
men. 
Perhaps that is a reason these 
perilous episodes continue. 
THE MEETING was a 
ginning, the Rev. Dandridge de- 
clared, expressing the hope that 


he- 


Teamster Outlook 


Still Uncertain 
After Convention 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

MIAMI BEACH-—As this is written, the convention of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is still at the mid- 
point and its main decisions are still to be made: but already 


—The Dispatcher, San Francisco 


COURT WILL HEAR 


against outside efforts to tell them 
what they should do. That holds 


—— ——— ee 


the big question the delegates wil! ~ 


even against the AFL-CIO. LIBERTIES CASES 


cted a miracle.| THE HOFFA forces have given WASHINCTON.—Civil liberties 
a court order | thought to the future. Earlier in the |2nd civil rights. will be the domi-| 


. ' ‘ > 1c " d > , 
ring unity of the three running| Would block the elections. Such iJ-| convention they planned to en-/Hant the eS of the tall term of the 
against him, is likely to wind up| lusions reduced efforts for a more|/arge the general executive board Supreme Court opening here Mon-| 
“ay DEAF roe. + My ‘effective and ae, a by six to a total of 19 ] ‘no |day 
in prison. James Hoffa at this mo-!}‘ ective and positive program tor; : s ad le socvmr-anaen.2 wee“ “s 
ment is under two indictments and|those who opposed Hoffa. to add enough of their people to The first and second cases to be 
mayv very well have two more * Pive them sure control. But when heard will be the re-argument on 
slapped upon him before long.| HOPFA WORKED two angles: | @ second vice-president, William |the s -called membership clause of! 

<a . * | ‘ . ° P | ‘ , . ° . Me . e ’ 
None of those indictments are for|!le charged outside forces were in-| Lee, entered the race and two a Act. Former Brig. Gen. 
labor activity. They stem from his|‘erfering in the union’s affairs and more vice-presidents—Frank Brew-|Telford Taylor will appear on be- 
4 « . . ‘ j . . ' . ‘ , . 
ster and Joseph Diviny of the|half of Junius Scales, North Car- 


‘ . ” ° ; ‘ : . : P = 
numerous “unethical operations | Violated its autonomy; instead OE os aati weste cont li C ‘ct Par hai 
that ran to some 80-odd counts in|@efending himself against corrup-| : ‘nat estern conference, en-|Olna Communist Farty chairman, 
: as 'dorsec 


the AFL-CIO summarv of charges. | tion charges he claimed for the Lee, the Hofta forces | and John J. Abt will argue imme- 

vas Sere ee } [Beck-Hoffa group credit for the! changed their proposal to limit|diately thereafter for Claude Light- 
S usuy©r Wi un-| é , ° ° yer’ iV - |! " ic > tw ’ . ~~ ‘ 
doubtedly be milked Lciivadls ‘of Union's achievements in growth and| taloenae as ne: 7 : — of foot, Iilinois “party ‘chairman. 
thousands of dollars in defense of | CConomic gains. te re i rs aa = cv Scales and Lightfoot are appeal- 
+3 ges wis) AMA thn sslele tie Cae eee shalt Eee eee € pian ing sentences of six and five years 
Hoffa, but the most informed opin- dd to this the fact that the 
ion is that he won’t escape a prison} eck-Hoffa 


roun had an unshak- is to have a smaller, tightly-con-| respectively. Their cases were argu- 
7 able bl f Sigg 0. | Lelled rubber stamp in Jimmy/jed Jast fall but the court ordered 
term. The question of a president) #D'€ Dioc Oo ast fi 
will again face the union: odd locals unde 


votes from the 100-| Hoffa’s picket. Yet on the face, a REN aE 
r trusteeships (who/ the constitutional changes seem). ° .. : 

+ jare appointed by Becks and Hoffa’s|a concession to the rank and fJe| , O®. Tuesday a vital section of 
MORE IMMEDIATE js the! Uustees, running the locals) and) because they remove much of the the McCarran-Walter Jaw will be 
enccihiein ob celaniama Raiaean this "om eens seeseny pass pesag by | authority vested in the president se eg re ta the ne 

aT eS racketeer elements, and you Can!and tranfer it to tl Baan Te aries Nowalt is reargueqd. Ho- 
union of 1,500,000 members and! appreciate heir advantage. Hof-|hoord o the executive) 


the AFL-CIO. The leaders of the! ¢.> ooponetite came.in belatedly. oo |walt, — al ere wie 
Ietter have: committed themselves!) PP 13 satedty,| The most important point that/“@Me “Here from “Germany many 


strongly for the expulsion of’ the] sn ne Ron “sd ae een uit jshould be taken into account as|)rars 90%, renee Segetien oF 
IBT if it doesn’t clean up. They are| lis territory. the IB members ask “what next?”|the ground that he had once been 
not likely to retreat. We may 2 ate The rank and file court suit) is the strong challenge to the Beck- |# member of the Communist Party. 
: 73S initiated in New York to stop the, Hoffa forces that has begun to On Oct. 21, a series of contempt 


to a point sooner than we think! . ! 
elections of officers on the un-|build up in the union. The sup-|©4ses will be argued. Leading off 


| . . . . 
wnen rival unions will vie for the| ; = 
teamsters. Already some voices | COubtedly valid ground that the| port for clean unionism reflected | Will be the appeal of Gil Green and 


have been heard among those op- jelections of delegates were rigged|in the convention was only as|Henry Winston, Communist lead- 
posing Hoffa that if the IBT is\i@ many locals, was more help to}much as had broken through be-|¢rs, from a 3-year sentence for con- 
ousted by the AFL-CIO thev’ll ack | Hotta than to his opponents. Sena- latedly and despite weak leader-|tempt of court. The sentences were 
theit docals to stav within the API. tor McClellan's last minute charge|ship. This is the first such chal-|imposed on the ground that the two 
CIO. ‘he has material showing half the|lenge in the IBT’s history. In/failed to appear in 1951 for sen- 

REPRE seers ot eons BF delegates _ were illegally named, view of the developments in the}tence under the Smith Act. In 1956 
iditieed the altel. a FY was certainly more help to Hoffajoffing in the months ahead, the ga ga wie surrendered. 

: anu-iotta candi-\than to his opponents. I heard| movement for democracy, unity e chief civil rights case will be 
more than oneanti-Hoffa delegate}and cean unionism is not likely|an appeal of the NAACP from an 


dates; it has also limited their pro- el 
say that “McClellan will elect,to subside but will climb sbueed. Alabama injunction virtually out- 


face a home is “what next?” ‘ership group, especially those who 
The man who is making the | come to its conventions. It seemed | 


strongest bid for the presidency and |** though they expe 
seems certain to win, possibly bar-|50me had illusions 


the complaint of a white woman 
and her young son. Her: younger 
brother was one of those held, and 
she inquired of the officer why he 
as arrested. Angered, the officer 
tursed her, “grabbed her in a ham- 
1erlock, choked and slapped her, 
winging his pistol meanwhile at 
ihe gathering crowd.” 

She was arrested by the officers, 


glong with her father, William 


Moore and another neighbor, Wil- 
iam Blandin. Instead of being 
aken immediately to the Youth 
study Center she was held with 
er young brother and 10-vear-old 
Arthur Williams for nearly 12 hours 
by the police. 
Many such incidents were known 
y the Negro mothers and fathers 
vho came to the Zion AME church; 
r | that was doubtless why they 
lid not respond enthusiastically to 
he white officials pleas concerning 
rumor or fact. 
They had facts aplenty. 


Disarmament 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
say publicly that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a tlisarmament 
agreement and that @n agree- 
ment would, in any ‘event, be 
unworkable if not undesirable.” 

* 

A FRESH EXAMPLE of this 
two-faced policy has come from 
none other than Secretary Dul- 
les himself. In his speech to the 
UN General Assembly on Sept. 
19, Dulles, while professing to 
support a two-year suspension 
of the- tests, defended 
the tests as designed to 
achieve two humanitarian ends: 
“to eliminate the hazardous ra- 
dioactive material” and to de- 
velop “discriminating »weapons 
suitable for defense.” 

In contrast to this doublétalk: 
the Soviet Union, India and 
Japan have introduced separ- 
ate resolutions at this UN ses- 
sion calling for unconditional 
suspension of the tests. 

* 


THE POSITION expressed 
in these resolutions is essentially 
the position of the American 
people, 63 percent of whom, 
according to a Gallup poll sev- 
eral months ago, favored -halt- 
ing the tests if other nations, in- 
cluding Russia, did likewise. 

On the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the Administratoin. has 
isolated our country and brought 
upon it the moral censure of mil- 
lions all over the world. 

In recent months Adlai Ste- 
ve.ason, Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dr. Linus Pauling and many 
other prominent Americans; 
labor leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther of the United Auto Work- 
ers, James Carey of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers, Jacob Rosenblum of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and Patrick Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters organiza- 
tions like the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church 
and the Federation of American 
Scientists have urged U.S. ini- 
tiative to achieve international 
agreement on halting the tests. 
Just that as a beginning. 

It remains to be seen whether 
in the course of the UN debate 
John Foster Dulles and his Back 
Bay echo, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
will recognize the facts of life 
and start climbin 


gram to little more than an opposi- 
Hoffa.” Revelations of corruption} That is ra, IBT’s convention |lawing the organization there. Simi- 


tion roll. They overestimated the 
have impressed many teamsters,'in Miami is’by no means the final|lar eases are pending in Texas,| 


influence that exposure of corrup- 
tion can have on the union’s Jead-! but Georgia, Texas and Virginia 
, 4 . 


they react most strongly decision. 


* limb. 


g down off that 
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Bosses Hit ‘by Women Rep. Celler 
On Working Conditions Launches Drive 


DETROIT—A working women’s|“Weé want no discrimination” was 10 Fined Draft 


conference called by the UAW)\the slogan many of the delegates 
was held here recently and pro-/cried to the UAW Regional Direc-|- WASHINGTON. — Rep. 
posed a number of demands for!tors, Joe McCusker, Ken Morris) 1 Celler (D-NY 
Me, name . “te he, manuel Celler (D-NY) open- 
consideration in the 1958 nege*|and George Morelli who sat on the 
tions. About 100 women were'platform. ed a drive last week to abol- 
present mostly from assembly! A keen discussion took place on/ ish the draft. He said there no 
plants in this area. what the shop women thought longer is any meed to force 
Blistering attacks were made on about all this publicity on juvenile! jen into military service. 
management for the unspeakable delinquency. Celler announced he would in- 
sanitary conditions in many of} Ina statement they adopted they}; odnce legislation at the next ses- 
the shops. A Chrysler woman) said they wanted to take issue with! sion of Congress to “end the pres- "ape : : 
worker told how at the Kercheva those who claimed delinquency |ent draft.” Celler said the armed FORD UAW National Council meets in Detroit, Veterans Me- 
lant, each day before work/dur-| ~~ "4 : | ‘jal Buildi t. 17, where 1958 contract demands will be sul 
pliant, €ach day ogee’ “pag POO Oe f a working mother.|Services can get all the men they; moOrial building, Oct. 17, where 1958 contract demands will be sub- 
ing the day, giant blowers /blew tose Decause o 8 = jmed Privth volunteer enlist-| mitted for discussion and chewing on. 
the dirt and scrap from beneath; This they emphatically denied, | oats : | * 
hh: : .. &% > a . a i ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; . ss 
the machines. % __ |pointing out that people like them | The armed forces now number THE UAW has a copy of Ed Murrow’s film on automation 
For hours afterward, she said, selves who work every day, have 9 800.000 men and women. Re-| that was a sensation last winter. You can rent it for $7 a day. It runs 
és ° . ‘ > ? *.* . . . . 
we = rage in the fumes to work because of sick children,'cently ordered economy cuts will) one and one-half hours, it’s available from Solidarity House, Detroit. 
irt; why can’t a vac ar-| 7 are Te ta Reo | * 
waG dkt; why cant a vacuum ar-| 4 husbands, low income because'trim that figure to 2,600,000 _by| ss a Ph Pa Be | | Para 
rangement be. used that would es Ll weeks. lavoffs. con-/next summer. The November FHE DETROIT Public Library performs a feat of historical 
save our lungs. Let's have some- of short wor ec a : spel draft call is for 7.000 men—all for! Omissions in presenting an exhibit of the history of the labor move- 
thing like that for us women.” {sistent unemployment, or having’). «oy It ic the same as the one} ment here. They succeed in. leaving out any mention of the old 
| the Army. It is the same as the one} re. y : ) avilg O ule 
Another woman reported that,to buy a house or support parents.'jccued for October. But 1,000 fewer! Auto Workers Union, which was the forerrnner of UAW. Nary a 
° . . ‘ ‘ ; o ' — -_ te ~~ , | : , hes crloe 
in her plant in Chrysler the com-| Delinquency, their statement'than were drafted in September. | leaflet, newspaper of that famous old union and the many struggles 
. ‘ ; . hae | . ; Pa . 3009 .< ee . , et EE ge ! 
pany laid off 11 sweepers and now said, arises from social conditions,) (eller appeared on a program) it led before the 1937 sitdown, is displayed in the showcases in the 
dirt is piled as high as the ma-'like slums, lack of recreation, hung-| ayer New York radio station WINS. | library's corridors. Likewise in material on left" organizations, the 
chines and never taken away.\er, poverty and _ discrimination,| is Lale shall library succeeds in leaving out the Trade Union Unity League, any 
To: . < | He declared the drait should be’ jention of William Z. Foster. And desnite the fact its had, a sub- 
Toilets, rest rooms, the women’ crowded schools, low paid teachers,! _ 1d been “we an ent a am 4. Foster. Ai espite the fact its had, a sub 
harged. are filthv TV nrocrams that degenerate|" ~ es “> 3, scription for vears to the Daily and Michigan Worker, no sample 
charged, are bithy. and TV programs that degenerate ap SN | evans / | cng 
A woman from Dodge took #) people's minds, not educate them.!.... ) _ 1 ra a os og.) COPies are in the labor press exhibit. It’s something after all these 
‘ “ odge too 1e > | S, ‘ +) 4 ‘tions are progres- | . a | me wal rei 
fioor and said, “we “got to rae Pen iid the shorter work wee ear ra eS ~ ~ spre hg a years for the staid Detroit Public Library to “discover” there is a la- 
< « ‘Cc aliS€ | CY < ea } ; MVVOe@TV y : : ’ ' a , + 
parti re n ' “ i 0 1 with _* “ | take home pay apy Oo i ge — ver? , thi bor movement. But why not tell the WHOLE story. 
Cl ar’ eace iC Silo and, wilh MIcreaser AKC ; <t) i>. f men wil ye crattec iS | x : 
1e Y Ww ness w a CrIMmD 1D GO-luear ce - th | S27 —" nai m nine id | 
x the a Rogues Pir — gy} soma * noel ut mae: wey y aT, compared with 057,000 in| ITS A cinch that the “Loyalty” Commission of the late Mayor 
i" At Fo R & : ne ya nt ‘wad : sot” sentneshil Blamiet Staion Jol, Cobo will be sliced from the budget next January, only Councilmen 
y ‘ : ve : re 2 are ; 4 , , : . » eee ' , , . a . r 
VEG SUES, WORE WUEKETS (COME BM, palen ve & | By ending Selective Service, he} Del Smith and Billy Rogell are for keeping it. 
from there have to climb four|time home with children, unem-| _. DR eal ould e| ; 
fic! | , eb yet gio” said, the Government could save) . 
ig ifs and oer Wg 6 flights of stairs se cay tr te ye S Jdn’t sc 28 million dollars annually in sala-| NEGRO Circuit Court lndpe \icCree has handed the new 
. , se a tine = Ps . _ " sO : . = a . «or 
€ ed fe Pecan ay, a ts e: ashe t. Writ ; at , ‘ries Of Selective Service olficials,! Wayne prosecutor Olsen a sizzling pitch, “End the quota system for 
ve " . 4 >an ' 2) . ‘ " — , ich! ; ; ’ _ s jem — 
“Cre Hn, or 4 years Dut the + 6 — war ) , “Aaa olfiee rent and other expenses. Negro assistant prosecuting attorneys,’ say the judge. There are 56 
reat Humanitarian’ Henry Ford, thus the pressure would be Jess ail assistants, always there has been jonly tour Negroes, no more. Lets 


“gr ig ldbat around, see what prosecutor Olsen does with that one. 
A redhot débate 


* 
why "tag — have age es THE “OLD LADY of Lafayette Stree” the Detroit Free Press 
semagyeitd ists . women, = This. is early putting its tag on Louis Miriani, now Mayor, since Cobo died. 
Was Genouncead Dy every woman | oa wiafted each vear te The FP in a recent editorial says, ‘Miriani steers Cobo's course.” Well 
worker there who said that while QOO are drafted each year, Celler bg f ; - Ww 
: MO 5 Le | yar EE F l9| that’s the course the FP wants. Detroiters have to have a different 
eas ell? be only. cin: wneduicit said. “The rest of the million do mediate : 
: seniority saci’ Wresiniee: Mande Cate ™ oulook and Miriani should be made to listen to the people. 
list, the union has to see to it: “ | * , 
that women are given work they) In addition, he said, “hae ae | NOTE TO UAW: The Newark, N. J., school -board reinstated 
ood physically able to do and that) - age ghee wi y Bo — aa three teachers who took the Filth Amendment before the House 
thir rates are not below scale. wel P the a t. sed ao | Un-Americans last year. How abput that, too, as far as the Detroit 
lio r os age. §s -refore | . “ie ea . 
Gala ty i! ad "8 ‘St a prt “aq Board of Education remember when a number of Detroit teachers 
Do C he in TVICe BAUS i | lost their jobs. Seems like a good angle for the Detroit chapter of 
‘ore they becomes immune fom) the American Civil Liberties Union to start on. 
service. | * 

“Thus,” he said, “the older THE RUSSIANS are putting out a people's car that gives 45 
group services first: In many in-| miles to the gallon of gas. Henry Ford II told the Detroit News re- 
stances, these men are. married or; cently he couldn't see anyone in the U. S. wanting a smail car, so 
intending to marry; some are Ford wasn't going to build any. He sure wouldn't see a car that 
fathers. They are settled in their) gives 45 miles to a gallon of gas. His pals in the oil companies woultl 
jobs, and it is very difficult for scream. That's the difference between Socialist and capitalist econ- 
them to make the transition from) omy, the profit motive. 


THE REAL poop as to the perspective in auto is revealed by a 
deepening of the decline, already a year old, of orders in the ma- 
chine tool industry. August orders were 20 percent below July and 
roughly 50 percent below August of a year ago. One fool builder 


told newsmen, “there is no lie at all.” Chrysler with little or no 
model changing on some operations won't need retooling, same with 


GM and Ford who bought their new tools a year ago. This next 
year till the 1959 is going to be rough. Then don't foget the ‘58 ne- 
gotiations, where employers would like to have great masses of un- 
employed on the outside of the factories during negotiations, to pres- 
sure the union into a quick a for “beans.” 


| 
Celler said the draft produces a’ 


“maze of uncertainty” for a mil. 


arose as to ) , 
lion young men who turn 18 each 


——— 


OEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC | | 
RIGHTS! | 


year. 
“Presently only 150,000 to 175,- 


| 


looking forward 
Action Overdue 


Om 58 Demands 
by CARL WINTER 


Pe artim 


re 


tg! aie oe eH 


Vt sce tee 


What is happening to the bold 
decision of the UAW’s last con- 
vention to»make a shorter work 
week with increased take-home 
pay its “key demand” in 1958 
contract negotiations? Questions 
are coming from various parts of 
the country, indicating fears that 
this issue is about to be swept 
under the rug. 


Of course, the demand origin- 
ally arose from the rank and file 
and was forced to the front by 
the pressure of delegates at the 
Atlantic City convention in April. 
At the 1955 convetion, Reuther 
had sidetracked resolutions from 
Local 600 and others calilng for 
40 hours’ pay for 30 hours of 
work. Instead, he promoted the 
demand for “a guaranteed annual 
wage” and promised that. the 
shorter week would be given 
first place in" 1958 bargaining. 

Now, the time has arrived to 
fulfill this promise. Delegates 
who constituted the 16th interna- 
tional convention will reconvene 
in Detroit early next year, in 
special session, to adopt the pro- 
gram for union negotiatiors to 
follow. But anxiety grows among 
the workers as to whether their 
mandate on the key demand will 


"be faithfully followed. 


Conditions in the ‘auto indus- 
try have made the shorter week 
long overdue. The steady growth 
of speedup is draining the energy 
of workers on the line, so that the 
last hours of each day and the 
final day of the week become al- 
most unbearable. Physical health 


and mental well-being cry out for » 


relief. 

Moreover, the steady reduc- 
tion of working force, through 
automation and speedup, con- 
fronts every remaining employee 


with added pressures and threats 
against previously-won union 
safeguards. Decentralization and 
runaway shops, financed with 
government help, contribute 
further to making layoffs per- 
manent for thousands. At the 
same time, the rising cost of liv- 
ing adds to the competition for 
jobs by forcing each family to 
send out more of its members to 
become wage-earners. 

Only the shorter work week, 
coupled with increased _take- 
home pay and curbs on speedup, 
can begin to halt the sapping of 
the workers’ vitality. This has be- 
come bound up with the preser- 
vation of the fighting caacpity 
and dedicated spirit of what has 
been one of the most militant 
and progressive unions. 

Little good will come of specu- 
lating about the recent relative 
silence of top union officials on 
the shorter.- week demand. 
Neither will anything be gained 
by waiting to see what substi- 
tute proposals might be more 
“acceptable.” 

The profit - swollen corpora- 
tions are neither waiting nor 
guessing. They are already fight- 
ing. What is more, they and their 
daily papers are using every de- 
vice to corral public support for 
their anti-union stand. Conceal- 
ment of their exorbitant profits 
and false cries of union responsi- 
bility for inflation are part of 
their armament. The members of 
UAW cannot afford to wait or 

American labor needs to hear 
remain immobilized any longer. 
now from the UAW locals, from 
their editors and correspondents, 
and from the delegates who will 


‘be voting in the coming special 


convention, 


‘civilian to military life.” 


Volunteers who “serve longe 


} 


Y 


‘and with continued service are of 


greater value to the armed forces, 


Celler added. 


Treatment of 
Mungary Exiles 


| 
' 


The American Civil Libertie 


\ a ee 


* 

WE ARE sorry we weren't there the other day when Governor 
Williams swore in Judge Elvin) Davenport as a Recorders Court 
Judge. But a man at last has mounted the Recorders Court bench 
in the person of this great Negro jurist. Some things will be differ- 
ent over on Recorders beat from now on, watch and see. 

* 

ONE OUT OF every five families in the U. S. had an income 
of less than $2,000 last year, the U. S. Census Bureau reports. Mean- 
time the cost of living increases every month in this era- of Eisen- 
hower “prosperity. And if workers ask for a wage boost or pensions 
they are screamed at for causing “inflation.” 


— 


—— ee —_-— aD 


Union said last week that the Im-' Fond pDeesn’t Like Such Leaflets 


immigration Jaw by 


Hungarian 


refugees 


‘subversive,’ without hearings. 


‘sioner of Immigration aud Natural- 


Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU | company gave a 
executive director, in a_ letter {O| Philo who works in the Ford Rou 


Lt. Gen. Joseph Swing, Commis-|Star Building a penalty layoff for|and lack of health,and safety meas- 
ures. 


ization, said in part: 


| 


“We understand that approxi 


migration and Naturalization Sery- 
° . «< ‘ i al ; 3 ” : “ar ” . 

ice is “deliberating flouting” the) fender of the “free world Henry from working and was told by 
deporting Ford II, won't allow a union shop|superintendent Palmer “we _ will 
considered (leader to pass out a mimeograph-|take care of you Philo.” A few 
‘ed leaflet that 


DEARBORN. — That great de-+, Philo iad stopped a foreman 


against, hours later he was given time off 


talked 


‘speedup, and runaway. shop. The; tor passing out the mimeographed 


| 


’ 
— 


mately 200 persons already have 


| 


been deported n this manner. 


“The law specifically says tha 


t 


when anv individual's parole has 
been revoked he is to be returned 
to the Service’s custody and treat- 
ed like any other alien seeking ad- 
mission into the U.S. This means’ 
that he is entitled to a_ hearing 


with such due process safeguards | 
as the right to counsel, an oppor- | 


passing out a union bulletin. 


— eg 
_ —_ - —_— 


Harry!bulletin that hit the company on 


worker 
Veh . L 
ge issues like speedup, runaway shop 


rT 


_ 1 " 


Quality , ood at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


first| Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
e@ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


jtunity to present witnesses in his. 


‘behalf, and the right of appeal.” 


; 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 
Phone: WO °4-9015. 
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DETROIT. — Three Council- 
manic candidates in the coming 
Detroit elections, Nov, 5, have 
agreed to campaign together, 
speak together and issue mate- 
rial, They are laborites, Ed 
Carey, UAW organizer and Dem- 
ocratic Party whip in the legisla- 
ture, Stanley Nowak, Dodge Lo- 
cal 3, UAW and Negro leader, 
William Patrick, Jr. This sample 
of Labor-Negro unity advances 
another long step in the fight of 
labor, Negro, progressives to 
break jimcrow in the City Coun- 


cil. Also to elect labor man to 
a council that has been long 
dominated by Board of. Com- 
merce agents and stooges. 
Carey finished eighth in the 
recent Councilmanic primary, 
Patrick finished ninth, which is 
the first time a labor and Negro 
figure got into the first nine in 
a primary. This is usually tan- 
tamount to election in the finals, 
The three men, Carey, Patrick, 
Nowak, (the later finished 12th) 
and how they will come to the 


ber 5 was the subject of a dis- 
cussion of labor editors recently 
of the CIO. 

The editors of union news- 
papers, read by many thousands 
of factory workers and_ their 
families, told the candidates who 
listened closely, that issues is 
what will elect a team like them, 
not personalities or family por- 
traits. 

One editor said that just por- 
traying a candidate as being a 
family man isn’t enough it under- 


—s — 


—— eee 


voters between new and Novem- 


a | - 


Carey, Patrick, Nowak Team for Nov. 


estimates the needs and intelli- 
gence of the Detroit yoters. 
Jobs, civil rights, flooded base- 
ments, high cost of living, police 
brutality, parking, taxes based on 
ability to pay, these are the is- 
sues the people want a stand 
taken on, said the editors. The 
candidates agreed after hearing 
many of the labor editors speak, 
that issues would have to be the 
compass to get to voters. It was 
then decided that the three can- 
didates, Carey, Patrick, Nowak 
could best do this and should 


a eee 


MICHIGAN 


team up and speak on issues. 
The three men are part of a 
labor-led coalition which com- 
bines and supports incumbents, 
Mary Beck, Ed Connor, James 
Lincoln, Eugene Van Antwerp to 
make up a ticket for Nov. 5. The 
CIO backs this slate of seven, 
plus Louis Miriani, now acting 
Mayor since Cobo’s death. The 
AFL will make their choices 
known this coming week. They 
are expected to back all the in- 
cumbents and maybe Ed Carey. 
BILLY ALLAN. 


No Speedup on COBO'S SPIES INVESTIGATING 


Chrysler giving UAW “the works” 
te * | 
Union Wants Fight ‘58s says Quinn 18 COUNCIL CANDIDATES 
DETROIT.—Eugene Van Ant-/fit as reminiscent of the Gestapo 


| } * 
lf Takes Strike werp, City Council member and and wants it abolished. 
| 0 ave 0 e 0 S | former Mavor of Detroit. has!...2° far the two liberals on the 
| HAMTRAMCK. — Pat Quinn, | |),,. od thee: the “Eavidie™ iv, City Council, Ed Connor and Jim 
8 ak ENG BOVANY “OM='T incoln have maintained a close- 


bees . president of Dodge Local 3 de-| . >. . meee | 

HAMTRAMCK — Pete Telisky,,is upon the town, just like they | clared this last week that the union "5sion is investigating the 18 can-| mouth silence os what they think 
vice president of UA'W Local No. mobilize to fight polio or flu.  +«gon’t give a damn” what produc-| didates who were nominated for of the spies and their operations. 
3 at the huge Dodge Main plant ) He writes that he wants to hear ition management wants on the ’58/City Council last month. UAW president Walter Reuther 
on Joseph Campau here is calling from workers on what to do. there is not going to be speedup. Ven Addin thee skies thatihas also maintained a close 


on the community to organize to As I said before, we will tight to! np inh ‘mouthed silence on the reported 
ficht tgainst the Dodge plant be- MANY WORKERS whom this maintain decent standards pro-| members of the Detroit City Coun- toot high file on himself al the 
coming a ghost plant like so many paper has talked to months ago) quction—if that means picket Hines cil may have bee investigated Andi tors Caho's intentions of reading 
ba Ve " Picic yYV . . ’ if: 4 . : : : 
others have. on this developing crisis have} and strike action, then that’s what files exist on them too, compiled by! it into the McCellan. Committee - 
Telisky writing in the Dodge made many proposals. | 


\ N , 4 Tag: = og ihe it will be” said the fiery Irishman} the “Loyalty” Commission. files. 
\Nlan New nion newspaper re- tiem are ia ie sO0Cat |. , “ : Q 7 3 | , . “ > boas 
i lain ews, ullo . Pp | ; rr ; r T lick EP eee md es a {and veteran of the 193% sitdow Li | What has \ an Antwerp Rome 1S | The Loyalty Commission has a 
ports that the work in the plant of which Telisky is vice president <trikes at Chrysler. ate "ts ters that former FBI agent named Wickman 
is being moved out and with it would together with the commu-| Qyinn said that reports had ‘Be $s dug up by reporters that ss chil apy alone: ttth-A-oouale 
the livelihood of many of Ham- nity organizations of nga By been coming to the union officials| the late Mayor Albert Cobo had of former gumshoers, whose «job 
ack’s citizens icall a conference in City Hall, in- 4p, sae ) ial dine %: ee | ae S, | 
track's a. bin he eg Ogg Sa that Chrysler was preparing _a ordered the spies on the “Loyalty ‘supposedly is to screen old and new 
With the death of the Dodge vite company officials, POWUCIaNS|poost in production on the 1958|Commission to build a file on UAW city employes for “subversivism.” 
plant, Hamtramck will also die,” and preggers se Eee whats eee He reminded Chrysler that} president Walter Reuther. Now In five years they haven't uncov- 
Telickyv writes. “ its ‘uc- [here ; ‘ashing oO whatS hack 40 te Vy Eat | ee 
lelisky writes, for its tax oo tage d cnras sal oe - a ‘ : back on the 1957 models the com-| Van Antwerp discovers there maviered one. But they cost Detroit 
> " . - Tee © = ‘ : . Vs ’ ‘ ‘ . ~ é - ,» 4 ae i < A A d 
ture 1S based On Dodge Ss. 1€ to e aqone COUIC Start, pius pany tried the same war ot nerves be files on him and others. Cobo taxpay ers half a million in salaries. 


people of Hamtramck live in the citizens committee to work on SAV-iby jacking up production and it) boasted to newsmen just before 
. 
UAW on trial Oct. 29 


main upon the wages supplied by ing Hamtramck and the jobs at didn’t stop until the union gave|his death that he had a file a 
Dodge and other Chrysler plants. Dedge. them a strike ultimatum. A stand-)“foot high” on Reuther, as well as 
But nobody seems to care what: Sera sak ; ard of production was set then, | tapes of broadcasts of UAW broad-' says rights attack 
will happen to Hamtramck as slow- GUS SCHOLLE, state  presi-/Quinn said, that lasted through the! caster Guy Nunn for the last four se 
ly but surely the assembly lines of dent of CIO in Michigan once pro-|/1957 model. Because of little or! months, — | DETROIT. — The trial of the 
Lodge are dismantied and set up posed “ane! es — a Dodge sino change in the 1958 Dodge, Cobo admitted ke newsmen that! [L;TAW in federal judge Frank Pic- 
elsewhere. ) plant should be torn down Dy the!Quinn said, there is not going to}the McClelaln Committee was go- ard’s court for violation of the Fed- 

Telisky calls on the citizens and Federal] Government and the land be anv big hoost in production al- ing to subpena ine as that y ; Co ; P ikl a 4 ‘ bie 
I.bor to wake up to what's hap- cold to Dodge for building ew lowed Chrvsler.  eouke seesl: dhe fsot-high Fo Wd hae /OTTUP — 1C Act get 
pening and work together to plan plants instead of letting chem the committee record ye ae He - under way Oct. 29. The govern- 
and preserve the remaining jobs build plants in the corn-fields. | ° Pe ete arc grin vhs uae Naina hah ment charges the UAW violated 
~esie "aig obiliz re. ficht = : ced ‘sey — mae IC 2 To ee committee this coming spring, the Corrupt Practices Act by 
rounity must be mobilized to fight built are iaded by tast tax write- about the cele time the. Ur aca : 

, = eer 5 | | abc ; vill spe § mutting 

this atomic decentralization whichicfls from Uncle Sam. will spending union dues for putting 


CHRYSLER ‘WONDERFUL’ 


be in negotiations with the Big U. S. Senator Pat McMarnara on 


eee ° 
Acquital Oct. 16 one ‘TV in the 1954 campaign. 


_. Three incumbents seeking re-| — ,. 7 Saale Pic 

DETROIT — Sparked by victo- election to the City Council: Mary ia har ee oom or r; an 
lries in Smith Act appeal cases| Beck, Blanche Wise and Van Ant-|2"¢ ry the VU. ee 8 
(Pittsburgh and Connecticut), the rtp are bitter foes of the “Loy- Picard had previously found no 


GIFTS TO ITS WORKERS Liberties Appeal Committee aid- alty” Commission and its nefari-/C@™S¢ lor action. 
ae , 4 | . jing six Michigan Smith Act de- Cus operations. | Recordings of union broadcasts 
DETROIT — Chrysler Corpora- ident L. L. Colbert in Miami fendants here is stepping up moves} Councilwoman Beck describes, be @ highlight of the proceedings. 
tion has a slogan, “Wonderful Beach Florida, that the Evansville to win acquittal when the Michi-| the “Loyalty” Commission to voters) The union claims that its consti- 
things keep coming your way from!Plymouth plants might be aban- Cincinnati, CO. as a remnant of McCarthvism that tutional rights of free speech are 
the Chrysler Corporation. doned., [Some thousands of jones) Efforts are being made to reach|has no place in the present picture, | being violated by the trial. UAW 
This last week the UAW shop are imperilled—Ed note. | ‘many prominent citizens asking! she wants the money spent on president Walter Reuther, Emil 
committee at the Automotive Body In making the statement that them to express an opinion for them. $46.0000 used for useful pur- Mazevy, UAW secretary treasurer 
shop here were told by the com- he did, Mr. Colbert ignored atl acquittal. Also UAW locals who! poses. ‘and others are expected to take the 
pany that only 5 percent fatigue established practice between the! previously felt the U.S. Supreme! Van Antwerp describes the onat.| atanel. | 
time would be allowed in time Corporation and our Union of dis-ic..4 <hould hear‘ the case ead 
studies on the 1958 model. It has cussing with us the abandonment | thers are now being approached 
been_a standard practice, won by'ol a plant or the transfer of OpeTa- ity call for actuittal, 
the-UAW by many years struggle tions before any public announce-| Expensive preparations are part 
4 allow 10 percent fatigue time ment is made, We have had no of any appeal and the Michigan’ 
isuch discussion with the Corpora-|,,6 jc no exception. Jack Raskin. 


each hour on all time studies. 
One. of the leaders in UAW tion’ regarding the Evansville) yoirman of the Liberties Appeal 
Committee is urging friends of. 


Local 212, Dallas Dorman, com- plants. : 
menting on this says: “It seems In view of Mr. Colbert’s state--democracy and foes of thought 
the brass fat cats are not satisfied ment, the Union has already asked control legislation to send dona- 
with their income but want to to meet with top company officials tions to the Liberties Appeal Com- 
sweat some more bonuses out of jy, order to determine whether mittee, P.O. Box 715. Linwood 
the worker's back.” Chrysler intends to abandon the Station, Detroit 6. before October 

The newspapers here meanwhile Evansville plants and, if. so, the 16, or give it to one of the defend- 
ere full of free advertising about specific reasons for making suchiants. They are Helen Winter. 
Chrysler's plans for 1958, which decision. ‘Tom Dennis, Nat Ganley, Saul. 
are being shaped up at a top brass ‘Wellman, Phil Schatz, Billy Allan. 


meeting in Miami, Fla. | e . 
Dorman, UAW leader says the M ( ise ing 


tocal will strike to prevent this 


brutal increase in exploitation of 0 idl P, 


workers. 
DETROIT — UAW Vice Presi- | ; of = at Buick. This twist- 

dent Norman R. Matthews, direc-| FLINT—A dirty, splitting, chis-|ing of the facts is nothng new . 

tor of the Union’s Chrysler Depart- cling game was played by General for this rag, which since the days: Adults Halloween Dance—Sat. Night, 9 P.M. 

ment, made public the following Motors against. its workers here inof the 1937 sitdown strikes and Prizes for best costume for man and woman 

ietter which he had sent on Friday Buick. GM ten days ago sought before was GM’s willing tool. | Dance to a live barnyard band 


to The Honorable Vance Hartke,|to chisel Buick workers out of un-| The same sheet wouldn’t head- ; 
mayor of Evansville, Indiana: employment . compensation when line about 12,000 Buick workers Sunday Morning Brunch—11 A.M. 
| ham, eggs, toast, coffee 


September 27, 1957 |it shut down its Buick plaats, SaV-'being idle here for many months 

The Honorable Vance Hartke ing it was because of strikes in|because of poor sales of. Buick, 
Mayor of Evansville Mansfield, O., and other GM 'plus speedup, automation. 
City Hall plants. The profit-fat ‘corporation has 
Evansville, Indiana The truth is that this plant in protested to the Michigan Unem- 
Dear Sir: Mansfield does not supply Buick/ployment Security Commission 
The International Union, UAW,|with parts and the GM harge is|that it doesn’t want to pay Buick 


— ~~ —- 


Pre-Halloween Pre-Halloween 


LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 


SATURDAY, OCT. 19 SUNDAY, OCT. 20 


noon ‘til ? ? 11:00 AM, ’til ? ? 


ADMISSION ...50c Each Day 


TREATS FOR ALL IN THE BOOTHS ° 


@ needlework 
@ art, pictures 
@ kids wear 
@ sports goods 


@ furniture 

@ gifts from abroad 

@ Baked goods 
and much more 


SPECIAL TREAT 


CARL WINTER, Speaker 


Sunday, 3 p.m. 
Subject te be announced 


@ new clothing 

@® toys 

@ household goods 
@ hardware 


KIDDIES TREATS 
Sat., Oct. 19, at 5 p.m. 


prize for best costume, 
dunking for apples, fa- 
vors. Kids free. 


one group of workers against an- 
other. | 

The house organ of GM _ here, 
the Flint Journal, made big news 


jof the GM strikes being the cause’ 


Call us if you can debate anything for the Bazaar 
We Pick Up — WO. 4-9015 


NOWAK HALL 5706 Chene St. at 


Palmer 
(UPSTAIRS) | | 


Auspices: Labor Press Bazaar ® 2419 Grand River © Detroit 
SONOS ESOC C LENS Dene wee SUE Seine eat ie wn 


is very much concerned about theja fake. It's a crude ane oft times workers for the time it laid them/|} 


statement made’ by. Chrysler Pres-'used trick by employers to pit off. 


ILLINOIS 
DuSHABLE 


EDITION 


OnKen 


post 
1879 


Levittown, Pa. 
“We'll Hold Out 
Until We Wi’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
LEVITTOWN, Pa.—The family of Mr. and Mrs. William Myers is still in their 
home in Dogwood Hollow. That is the main thing. But saying that you must say much 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 
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Milwaukee Meets 
Its First Series 


SIR JOH ag 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? Shake- 


speare asked. 

Plenty!—if your name is John 
Hay Whitney. 

Whitney is the multimillionaire 
who recently succeeded that 


other multimillionaire, Winthrop 
Aldrich as U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain—where names (and $$) 
count. 

Cn Monday the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that 
Whitney had made “an invest- 
ment” in the paper. The invest- 
ment was evidently large enough 
to rate not only an announce- 
ment but a lead editorial. 


The Herald Tribune—like The 
Wor!:er—has for some time been 
in financial difficulties. The only 
difference is that your name isn't 
John Hay Whitney. 

Yet you, ordinary working men 
and women, are the investors we 
count on to save this pe0ple’s 
paper. 

Believe us, it’s grim. We have 
not yet reached the halfway mark 
in our $100,000 fund drive. And 


SORRY, FOLKS, our dead- 
line makes it impossible to give 
you a World Series story this 
week. The Worker's Chicago 
editor, Sam Kushner, is cover- 
ing the Milwaukee end of the 
Series for us. You wont want 
to miss his description, in next 
weck’s Worker, of how Mil- 
waukee reacted to its first World 
Series. Plus inside slants, play- 
er chats, Yankee and Brave 
dressing room stories. Today, 
read Lester Rodney's column 
(Page 9) on two ball fields 
which have seen many World 
Series but will see no more. 


needed. to keep us in 


1,000 subs for The Worker and 
1,000 for the Daily Worker are 
there 


pitching. 
Whether or not you've already 


contributed, WILL YOU MAKE 


ANOTHER INVESTMENT TO- 
DAY? 

Make checks and money orders 
payable to Committee for a Free 
Press or Robert W. Dunn, Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
3, N. Y. 


Pressure Mounts 


For UN Arms Cuts 


By A. B. MAGIL 

A“ THIS IS where I came 
in” mood was undoubtedly 
prevalent among many Am- 
icans as formal debate got 
under way last Monday in 
the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission on the ma- 
jor issue betore this years meet- 
ing of the UN General Assem- 
bly: disarmament. 

The debate was preceded by 
ten days of statements in the 
Assembly by the heads of vari- 
ous delegations — statements 
which ranged widely, yet in 
most cases focused on the con- 
troversial issue of disarmament. 

The debate and the Assembly 
session had also been preceded 
by more than five months of 
negotiations in London by the 
UN Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee without any agreement. 

Yet though the script and the 
actors are familiar, what is 
happening at the UN is no mere 
carbon copy of the past. The 
pressure for agreement on even 
partial measures has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year and 
is centering on the question 


of suspending the bomb tests.. 
* 


THIS PRESSURE = comes 
mainly from the peoples of the 
capitalist countries, from the 
socialist countries and from the 
Bandung bloc of Asian-African 
nations. But behind the scenes 
the State Department's allies, 
Britain and France, feeling the 
financial pinch on their econo- 
mies from the huge arms bur- 
den, are also trying to unfreeze 
the made-in-Washington West- 
ern position on disarmament. 

It's worth noting too that the 
Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, after a speech in 
the General Assembly in: which 
he went down the Dulles lie, 


conference that 
he favored: bringing “new 
blood” into the Disarmament 
Subcommittee by adding new 
members. ‘This is precisely the 
proposal that the Soviet and 
Indian delegations have made. 
(At present the subcommittee 
consists. of the 
the Soviet Union, 
France and Canada.) 

On the opening day of the 
]2-nation Disarmament Com- 
mission debate the U.S. repre- 
sentative Henry Cabot Lodge, 
presented a six-point rehash of 
the Western disarmament pro- 
posals. At the London talks 
the Administration found it expe- 
dient to trim its sails to Amer- 
ican and world public opinion 
by offering first a 10-month halt 
in the tests and then a two-year 
ban, BUT—made this conditional 
on accepting other measures 
about which no agreement was 
in prospect. 


told a press 


Britain, 


* 

STATE DEPARTMENT eal- 
culations were disclosed by the 
syndicated Washington column- 
ist, Marquis Childs (New York 
Post, Sept. 9). who wrote: 

“If you deliberately want to 
prevent achieving any disarm- 
ament, he [Harold Stassen, chief 
U.S. delegate at the disarma- 
ment talks] told at least two 
persons with whom he talked, 
then you do the following: 

“You make your proposals 
so complicated and so far-reach- 
ing that the other side is almost 
certain to reject them. 

“You impose on the negotia- 
tor the necessity to check and 


‘recheck and check again with 


officials back home before he 
can advance another step in the 
negotiations. . ... 

“You tolerate—if you do not 
actively encourage—officials who 


(Continued on Page 2) 


. 


United States, ° 


more. Drive by, and you see two: gray-uniformed Pennsylvania State Troopers stand- 


ing nonchalantly on the corner. 
Across the street you see the six- 
foot high initials painted on the 
wall in thick red paint—K.K.K. 
Behind the home of the Negro 
family is a house,on which a Con- 
federate flag hangs ominously 
in the Sunday quiet. The mis- 
named. Levittown Betterment As- 
sociation is arrogantly aggressive. 

A Quaker in nearby Bristol 
tells you “They're trying to push 
the Mason and Dixon line to 
Philadelphia@and  Levitttown.” 
Everywhere’ you go in these 
green handsome streets you feel 
a pall of apprehension alter the 
residents talk to yeu. 

The rambler roses climb the 
walls, the delicate aster grows on 
the lawns, and before you have 
reached the street where the 
Myers family lives you know that 
a man emerged from the neigh- 
boring house that flies the Con- 
federate flag and he led a big 
black dog on a leash. “Here, 
N-----”. he says to the dog, “Here, 

-----", and turning to the Myers 
house he calls in mockingly, “You 
don't mind me calling my dog 
that, do you Mr. Myers?” 

You have driven here in a 
smooth, 45-minute. ride trom 
Philadelphia leaving William 
Penn's statute some 35 miles be- 
hind you. Before you 
brooding over the headlines 
about the surge of teen-age street 
fights between Negro and white 
youngsters in the City of Brother- 
ly Love you are in the midst of 
this new community of 60,000 
which has such idyllic namésas 
Sugarplum Road, Seckle Pear, 
Snowball and  Secarlet Oak 
Drives. 

In Philadelphia you talked to 
Negro and white parents, of- 
ficials, ministers, principals and 
students in the high schools and 
the worry runs thick as glue. 
After I talked te’*any men and 
women in Levittown—folk ot va- 
rious political and religious de- 
nominations—the same apprehen- 
sion comes through their words. 

“Nobody knows what's going 
to Lappen next,” a middle-aged 
lady. who runs a_ luncheonette 
near Dogwood Lane where the 
Mvers live tells you.: You hear 
that from many lips. 

Elsewhere on Page Two, I tell 
what I heard and saw in Philly. 
Here is the Levittown story as 
the dozens I spoke to tell it. I 
came back to New York knowing 
the Confederate idea—the Fau- 
bus deed—can be defeated, that 
the Stars and Bars can quickly 
he brought down from the house 
next to the single Negro home 
in this newly-born, sprawling 
community of 60,000, 

But to bring it down requires 
an end to public apathy: that is 
painfully clear. First of all, to 
that of labor. The union men 
must become’ as vigilant and 
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Sen. Olin Johnston, South Carolina: “I'd proclaim a state of in- 
surrection down there (in Arkansas), and Id call out the National 
Guard, and I'd then find out who's going to run things in my state.” 


———EEs 
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bid to drive the Negro family 
crazy.” Then came. various in- 
cidents like that of the gman and 
the black dog. The authorities 
merely cited the owner of the 
house for violating a zoning law: 
“so the fifty or sixty who swarm- 
ed around the house reduced 
their numbers to half a dozen, 
but Jefferson Davis’ flag. still 
Hies over it.” 

Nor is that all: the searciligit 
of exposure has not yet fallen 
on the boycott scheme of the 
so-called Levittown Betterment 
Association which members of 
the Friends Society told me 
about. “The baker and the m#k- 
man, .one said, “have been 
threatened. by boycott if they 
continue deliveries to the Myers, 
and even of those who want them 


(Continued on Page 4) 


| 
aot a owner we ee 


Does it 
oes Faubus 


} ily that he would remove the Na- 


forthright on this issue, as, [ was 
told by many here, the — 


Jews and Negroes have been. 
* 


IT REQUIRES -- the decent- 
minded residents in these ranch- 
type houses say--a decisive and 
energetic program of action by 
the police and township au- 
thorities to implement the state- 
ments of Governor Leader and 
Attorney General McBride. “The 
authorities are going through the 
motions, a young World War II 
veteran said to me, his two-vear- 
old infant sitting astride his 
shoulders. 

An example he gave: “Some 
days ago the houses behind the 
Myers became a ‘clubhouse’ of 
those who want to push the Ne- 
gro out. The occupants plaved 
records day and night of songs 
like “Old Black foe’, an obvious 


Fisenhower 
Again, So 


te te 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOW- | tena! Guardsmen who had _pre- 
ie . |vented the entry of Negro students 
ER sought again—and lost—his ), Central High, but would leave 
quest for peace between the | ¢ 1e mob unrestrained in its obstruc- 
Federal Government and the it to the enforcement of the court 


State of Arkansas. Apparently 9tder. F 
the President was willing to forego, | 4... | S 
any pledges from the Southern qr r) 3 nag song lee wy Bas 
governors to work for compliance iM willie ea angers Al Ste 
with the Supreme Court's desegre- | - a i Si es i Cenciin 3 
sation decrees as the price for 3° S He was willing to torgo & 
oa Ral Coveracr Osval 3 ‘discussion of integration ms = 
Faubus refused to make a flat com-|ft#!, as he 0 —— monrty hie 
mittment that he ‘would respect) {tec his na. ee ee 
and enforce the orders of a Federal|£° nference | with the governors to 
Court to admit Negroes to Little/Festating his duty to enforce Fed- 
Rock Central High School. eral law. wes a 
The President promised, on his, As an indication of the position 
part, to remove the Federal troops (taken by the moderate’ oppone cP 
now enforcing the_ Court's order! integration, the F lorida Legisla- 
and to turn the National Guard) tre while the President rte sn 
back to the command of Gov. Fau-|'"S with the P nide, ae 
bus in exchange for enforcement the governor of Florida, sen — 
pledge. But Faubus insisted upon lutions to Washington — on- 
an escape hatch when he said. that) 8T&SS to bar pay to Federa eno 
Federal ‘court orders “will not be! used in a state without the conseu 
obstructed by me.” This meant! (Continued on Page 9) 
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1 Saw Them Frisk Negro Students Like Criminals” 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA — [ at- 
tended a mass meeting in 
the Zion A.M.E. Church, 
one of the largest in this 
city’s great Negro commun- 
ity, which. had been summoned 
by the Rev. J. L. Dandridge to 
discuss one of the most crucial 
matters confronting the City of 
Brotherly Love—“the series of 
racial incidents” that have kept 


the metropolis on edge the past | 


number of weeks. 

Street battles between Negro 
and white teen-agers have made 
many a lurid headline in the 
city’s commercial newspapers. 
Negro parents have been hold- 
ing meetings, in their homes, 


churches, seeking way | 


future inter-racial meetings 
would bring more whites. For 
the assembly had convened ainid 
headlines of new fights; of the 
discovery of a scrawl of letters 
K.K.K. — defacing the Broad 
Street side of the big school 
that houses some 4,000 © stu- 
dents. A Confederate flag as 
well was found at the’scene. 

Dr. Rossi, as well (3 Scher- 
mer, urged the Negro parents 
not to credit “rumors” of as- 
| saults on the Negro students, to 
“check” on all alleged facts. 
| The Negro audience was asked 
in various ways to exercise “tol- 
erence and _ understanding.” 
And the emphasis was placed 
on the admitted danger of “ru- 
mors” spreading the number of 
outbreaks. 


the Commissioner's substitutes did 


their ears.” 


gro mothers rose to point out that 


not deny the order, they merely 
said ‘the order had not reached) 


gun’s point, to stand with their 
hands aloft. Enough ‘such episodes 
were told to convince anyone that 
too many of these “rumors” were 
truly “facts.” 

It was ironic, to this observer, to 


heads while using the stairways, 
brass knuckles have been used on 
some of them in the corridors of 
South Philadelphia my © School.” 

Another particularly brazen and 
proven “fact” revolved around the 


Then it was that a number ol : 
mothers, and several fathers, charg- hear white officials asking Negrojepisode in the 56th and Hunter St. 


ed that their children; and others,)mothers .and fathers to exercise|area last Sunday when a 17- ear- 
had been assaulted, and indicated|“tolerance” and “patience” |asjold Negro’ student, Miss Doris 
their impatience with the “rumor”|though the Negroes constituted a|More was manhandled by police 
‘argument, and the “pleas for toler-| majority in the city and the North. officers. Her mother, Mrs. Lucille 
lance.” To exercise patience after Negro| Moore, swore that Officer 5271 
| A slim Negro sophomore at the|newspapers like the Philadelphia|choked her daughter and a doctor 
school—an athlete and star student/Tribune reported a multitude of 
|—rose bovishly at the back of the) “incidents,” such as these in its is- | she suffered “a traumatic myostis 
hall to tell how he had been pur-|sue of Sept. 28: - linvolving the ‘neck, subsequent to 
sued a number of times returning “COP CHOKED WEST PHILLLY |being choked.” 

‘from school by a carload of white| GIRL” Miss Moore chanced to get 
teen-agers “with guns”; that they |“PARENTS ASK PROTECTION [caught up in a melee after police 


‘had overtaken him once and beat|\ FOR SO. PHILLY STUDENTS” |picked up two Negro children upon. 


him badly, and that the policeman| — Like these? “Girl’s Neck Bruised|the complaint of a white woman 
refused to heed his plea to coop-|by Cop’s Grip”; “One Student's ‘ad rete her young son. Her younger 
‘Fractured by Brass Knuckles|brother was one of those held, and 


signed a statement which said that’ 


in the ul : pre 
and means of ending the dan- The overwhelming : Negro +l tae : 1s het 
verous episodes. dence grappled earnestly with the ot ih to * = ignantly how 
The Rev. Dandridge had ‘problem initially stated by the ' le ad neg Ne a of the brutal 
urged white parents as well as Rev. Dandridge — whether — the aa” tides 3 is polrcam a 
Negroes of South Philadelphia |"€WS of assaults on Negro. stu- en , “ere youngsters, one of them 

‘dents. as the basis for the trouble,|less than fourteen, forcing them, at 


Beating.” 
| FACTS—NOT RUMORS — in- 
cluded these: at least a dozen Negro 
‘boys have been beaten, — other 
“youths had books thrown on their 


fo attend. The _ handsome rae a. 
church was jammed. te the doors Fact or Rumor, 
with Negro participants, but un- 
fortunately scarcely a_ single 


white attended aside from the 


were 


‘a Negro parishioner declared dur- 
ing the period of time to question 


é ’ . ’ +3 F ‘ . «¢ : . e 
school and city officials. These |" officials present, that the po 
_ilice have been given orders to 


included Dr. Joseph J. Rossi, prin- | | D 
cipal of the South Philadelphia | 8&* tough’ on the Negro students. 
e 


lich School: George Schermer 

oni iaveher 20 ae teak | THE PRESIDING 

mission on Human _ Relations; well as others spoke ironically oO} 

several other officials of the the fact that Police Commissioner 

schools and a féw hewspaper- Thomas J. Gibbons failed to show 
up, pleading attendance at “a con- 


men. 
Perhaps that is a reason these } sue 
venient convention,” and that he 
underlings instead. 


perilous episodes continue, 
“order had not 


minister . as 


THE MEETING was a be- sent two 
ginning, the Rev. Dandridge de- |These said the 
clared, expressing the hope that ‘reached their ears.” Several Ne- 


~ Teamster Outlook 


Still Uncertain. 
Atter Convention 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
MIAMI BEACH~—As this is written, the convention of 


“One thing we know as a fact,” The Courageous Children 


|she inquired of the officer why he 
‘was arrested. Angered, the officer 
cursed her, “grabbed her in a ham- 
'merlock, choked and slapped her, 
‘swinging his pistol] meanwhile at 
‘the gathering crowd.” 

She was arrested by the officers, 
along with her father, William. 
Moore and another neighbor, Wil- 
liam Blandin. Instead of being 
taken immediately to the Youth 
Study Center she was held with 
her young brother and _ 10-year-old 
Arthur Williams for nearly 12 hours 
by the police. 

Many such incidents were known 
by the Negro mothers and fathers 
who came to the Zion AME church; 
ar’ that was doubtless why they 
did not respond enthusiastically to 
the white officials pleas concerning 
rumor or fact. 

They had facts aplenty. 


| 


Disarmament 


(Continued from Page 1) 
say publicly that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a disarmament 
agreement and that an agree- 
ment would, in any event, be 


unworkable if not undesirable.” 
* 


— 


the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is still atthe mid-- ee 
point and its main decisions are still to be made: ‘but already | soainct outside efforte to felt ame 


_— — eee 


what they should do. 


against the AFL-CIO. 


THE HOFFA forces have given 
thought to the future, Earlier in the 
convention they planned to en- 
large the general executive board 

‘ j é« - 4. < . y oo P , ‘ ( ; ° 
in prison. James Hoffa at this mo-|¢lective and positive program for by id to a vig 19, planning 
ment is under two indictments and| hose who opposed Hoffa. bes acd enough of their pasges 00 
eoneggeabanngp ali gehen sige spa! ted give them sure control. But when 

- ) aa Se ete or , 'a second vice-president, William 
slapped upon him before Jong.|__HOIDFA WORKED two angles: | + oo eer a ore ‘an 
None of those indictments are for| {le charged outside forces were in- sil . a esi adi a = B a 
labor activity. They stem from his|terfering in the union's affairs and - n | << cae Di fore € the 
numerous “unethical” _ operations|Vi0lated its autonomy; instead vai peer ee et hall Soa 
that ran to some 80-odd counts in/defending himself against COITUD-| 10 cad -hesigy ‘ac “HH taf. -s 
the AFL-CIO summary of charges,|tion charges he claimed for the 7 ee 

; O° le ack--Hafle ar ~~ changed their proposal to limit 

i ON te alll |Beck-Hofta group credit for the | “ . 
. s trea 1g lg pt SEES e Piecin MDa growth and the executive board to a total of 
doubtedly be milked hundreds __) Rates sealing sc 2 |15 and to put forward candidates 

: ost to purge all opponents. The plan 


thousands of dollars in defense of} , 
Holfa, but the most informed opin-| Add to this the fact that the is to have a smaller, tightly-con- 
rubber stamp in Jimmy 


ion is that he won’t escape a prison| Beck-Hoffa group had an unshak-} trolled 

term. The question of a president #ble bloc of votes from the 100-| Hoffa’s picket. Yet on the face, 
will again face the union. odd locals under trusteeships (who the constitutional changes seem 
te are appointed by Becks and Hoffa’s!a concession to the rank and file 
MORE IMMEDIATE is the Uses, running the locals) and because they remove much of the 
question of relations between this) Om other sources dominated by authority vested in the president 
“saoellg 1,500,000 members | camer wrap Aires aged 9 ae ‘xaag? it to the executive 

the AFL-CIO. The leaders of the) -* a ee anes "| Boara, . 
k:tter have ceutuet mae opponents came in belatedly, The most important point that 
strongly for the expulsion of the| en" 2 wit they had to break into'should be taken into account as 
_IBT if it doesn’t clean up. They are| os gaagped the IB members ask “what next?” 
not likely to retreat. We may comc' . The rank and file court suit is the strong challenge to the Beck- 
to a point sooner than we think | mitiated in New York to stop the! Hoffa forces that has begun to 
when rival unions will vie for the | “lections of officers on the uf-|build up in the union. The sup- 
"Se eileaaier wlan iaseee the: voices | Coubtedly valid ground that the port for clean unionism reflected 
have heen heard among those op-| Clections of delegates were rigged | in the convention was only as 
posing Hoffa.that if the IBT is\ age locals, was more help to!much as had broken through be- 
ousted by the AFL-CIO they'll as} Hotta than to his opponents. Sena-/latedly and despite weak leader- 
their locals to stay within the AFL- tor McClellan's last minute charge ship. This is the first such chal- 
CIO. ’ ve has material os half the} lenge in the IBT’s history. In 
ie delegates were illegally named,/view of the developments in the 
—— Png BE rE —_ was certainly more help to Hoffa! offing in the months ahead, the 
acon wa shee’ Maidned + candi-|than to his opponents. I heard;movement for democracy, unity 
wns or tpi arte eir pro-| more than oneanti-Hoffa delegate}and cean unionism is: not ey 
Sen soll.’ Th _an opposi-| say that “McClellan. will elect|to subside but will climb upward. 
- inhey overestimated the} Hoffa.” Revelations of coruplion| That is why the IBT’s convention 


4 the big question the delegates wil!| ~ 
face a* home is “what next?” ership group, especially those who even 
The man who is making the Come to its conventions. It seemed 
strongest bid for the presidency and |‘'S though they expected a miracle. 
seems certain to win, possibly bar-|Some had illusions a court order, 
ring unity of the three running Would block the elections. Such il- 
against him, is likely to wind up lusions reduced efforts for a more 


That holds’ 


Henry Winston, Communist lead- 


‘COURT WILL HEAR 


@The Dispatcher, San Francisco) 


LIBERTIES CASES 
, WASHINGTON .—Civil liberties 
and civil rights will be the domi-| 
inant themes of the fall term of the| 
Supreme Court opening here Mon- | 
day. 
| The first and second cases to be 
‘heard will be the re-argument on 
ithe s -called membership clause of 
the Smith Act. Former Brig. Gen. 
‘Telford Taylor will appear on be- 
half of Junius Seales, North Car- 
olina Communist Party chairman, 
and John J. Abt will argue imme- 
diately thereafter for Claude Light- 
foot, Llinois party chairman. 

| Scales and Lightfoot are appeal- 
ing sentences of six and five years 
respectively. Their cases were argu- 
ed last fall but the court ordered 
re-argument. 

| On Tuésday a vital section of 


ithe McCarran-Walter law will be 


under argument when the appeal 
iof Charles Rowalt is reargued. Ro- 
walt, a resident of Minneapolis who 
came here from Germany many 
lyears ago, was ordered deported on 
the ground that he had once been 
‘a member of the Communist Party. 
| On Oct. 21, a series of contempt 
cases will be argued. Leading off 
will be the appeal] of Gil Green and 


ers, from a 3-year sentence for con- 
tempt of court. The sentences were 
imposed on the ground that the two 
failed to appear in 1951 for sen- 
tence under the Smith Act. In 1956 
they voluntarily surrendered. 

The chief civil rights case will be 
an appeal of the NAACP from an 
Alabama injunction virtually out- 
lawing the organization there. Simi- 


lar cases are pending in Texas, 


influence that exposure of corrup-| have | ii ‘in Miami i 
| OF Cc impressed many teamsters,‘in Mizmi is by no means the final 
tion can have on the union’s lead-'but ‘they react most sg xongly decision f 

' 4 


Georgia, Texas and Virginiay 


A FRESH EXAMPLE of this 
two-faced policy has come from 
none other than Secretary Dul- 
les himself. In his speech to the 
UN General Assembly on Sept. 
19, Dulles, while ‘professing to 
support a two-year suspension 
of the tests, defended 
the tests as designed to 
achieve two humanitarian. ends: 
“to eliminate the hazardous ra- 
dioactive material” and to de- 
velop “discriminating weapons 
suitable for defense.” | 

In contrast to this doubletalk. 
the Soviet Union, India and 
Japan have introduced  separ- 
ate resolutions at this UN ses- 
sion calling for unconditional 
suspension of the tegts. 

- 

THE POSITION expressed 
in these resolutions is essentially 
the sition of the American 
people, 63 percent of whom, 
according to a Gallup poll sev- 
eral months ago, favored halt- 
ing the tests if other nations, in- 
cluding Russia, did likewise. 

On the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the Administratoin has 
isolated our country and brought 
upon it the moral censure of mil- 
lions all over the world. 

In recent months Adlai Ste- 
venson, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dr. Linus Pauling and many 
other prominent Americans; 
labor leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther of the United Auto Work- 
ers, James Carey of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers, Jacob Rosenblum of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and Patrick Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters organiza- 
tions like the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church 
and the Federation of American 
Scientists have urged U.S. ini- 
tiative to achieve international 
agreement on halting the tests. 
Just that as a_ beginning. 

It remains to be seen whether 
in the course of the UN debate 
John Foster Dulles and his Back 
Bay echo, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
will recognize the facts of life 
and start climbing down off that 


limb. 


* 
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3,000 Chi. Steelworkers 
Cut to a Four Day Week 


: : 
WILL THE STEAMSTER UNION EVER BE THE. SAM Et CHICAGO. — Three rig according to fron a: official again for another drop. This one 
Last week’s convention of the Teamsters Union, held ir Miami, workers at the big U. S. Steel publication of the steel industry, the! was reported to be approximately 
probably marked a change in this union that will make it very diff- South Works plant in south Chi-| mills in this area were operating at'78 percent. 
cult for those who want to travel the old road of pure and simple busi- jer go are now on a four-day week.|102 percent capacity. | Itis éxpected that the reduction 
ness unionism. The election campaign, prior to the convention, add- Peter Tomezak, president, Local 65} Last month this had dropped to in the work week at the South 
: f th; i ae ‘of the United Steelworkers of 83.5 of capacity..Two weeks ago a Works, will spur the stee] unionists 
ed something new to the recent history of this union. € Tank @NG | 4 merica described the current em- further reduction took place and to press for a shorter work week 
_ i ae a prominent role in fighting for a change in the officers ployment situation at this plant as | production was at 80 percent. The with an increase in pay in the riext 
of the union. 


“the worst since 1954.” estimate for last week was once, contract negotiations. 
This was particularly true in the campaign around Tom Hag- 


| In addition to the workers on a) scelieaeeae 
gerty for the international president spot of the union. His program, (short week, there are 250 others! 
and the support that it received from rank and filers in many Chicago |who have been laid off during the| 
ocals, as weil as elsewhere, made this campaign a most interesting past period. There is speculation | 
and important one. ‘of additional layoffs in view of the 
Leaders of Chicago Joint Council 25, found themselves pres- jlarge number of workers on the 
sured by rank and file petitions to the convention delegates. Bill Lee [reduced work week. A total ol 
vacillated all over the lot on the Hoffa candidacy. Many of the old 


Will the City Council 
11.000 workers are currently em- Keep jim Crow Housing? 
time leaders were furious at Haggerty for announcing his candidacy. | ployed in this mill. : 
The reason— Haggerty represe nted the closest to a rank and file can- 


Union officials stated that the CHICAGO—Are the people of nena out. Thus another battle ‘ 
didate in the modern history of this union. So the rank and file 


company has given no indication | ‘Chicago going to watch the City aga nst integrated housing in the 
which opened up during the Ci amnpaign, we are quite sure. will not oft the Frotur re employ ment picture Council pl: Ly insidious games with | city of Chicago was won. 


ILLINOIS 


SHOP TAL K 


ad 


Tall 
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permit itself to be bottled up by t 


ship in the future. 


the heavy hand of the top leader- 


WEBB-LINN RECOGNIZES TYPF. UNION 


A signal victory was. won by the International Typographical 


Union No. 
nized Local 16. 


pany had imported out of state strike breakers. 
strikers was just too much for the company. 
had vowed never to recognize the ITU 
The Illinois state Federation of Labor 


month strike. 


16, when the Webb-Linn Printing Co. 
The company failed to get an injunction. 


The com- 
The solidarity of the 
This company which 
finally gave in after a three 
and many local 


unions gave active support to this important strike. 
PACKING UNION MEMBERS STRIKE TWO PLANTS 


Two hundred and fifty Packinghouse Union members employed 
at two box companies are on strike for wage increases and improved 


working conditions. 


Mill and Lumber Co. 


increase (company offered six cents), 
This company owns six other plants 


and health and welfare plan. 


These members of Local 500 struck the Chicago 
Issues at stake are 


an across the board wage 


the union shop, vacation pay 


in the South, including one in Arkansas. 
At the Rathburn/ Hair and Ridgeway Box Co. the wage issue 


and retroactivity are in djspute. 


southern plants, including one im 
Bernard Lucas, is president of Local 500, UPWA. 


sippi. 


This company also has a number of 
Arkansas and another in Missis- 


ANOTHER NEGRO ALDERMAN (24th) SOON? 
With the elevation of former city alderman Sidney Deutsch to 
the post of city treasurer following the sudden death of Morris B. 


Sachs, the question of what next in the 24th ward comes up. 


This 


ward which is composed overwhelmingly of Negro voters, is now 


without representation in the city council. 


City Hall sources are 


talking about leaving the spot open until the regular 1959 election. 


There are qpw six Negro aldermen in the council. 
of another Negro from the 24th, which is almost a certainty, 


enlarge the Negro bloc in the council. 
another voice in behalf of the 


Are the city fathers afraid of 
people in the city chambers? 


The election 
would 
wait? 


Negro 


Why 


the two year 


UMW GAINS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Reports from downstate are that members of the Progressive 


Miners of America at two mines in St. 
affiliate with the United Mine Workers. 


Clair County have voted to 
This just about wipes out 


the PMA in St. Clair county, once considered one of its strongholds, 
and ends the twenty five year division of the miners in that country. 
At the St. Ellen Peabody Mine, the step was taken by a vote of 288 
to 47. At the Millstadt Peabody mine the vote was re ported to be 
unanimous. Hugh White, president of District 12 to the UMW made 


the announcement. 


THE HIGH COST OF LABOR DISUNITY 


The Workers at Cinch Manufacturing Co.. 
side find themselves the target of a new raid. 
workers were members of the UE, Local. 1150. 


on Chicago's west 
For many years the 
Three years ago the 


JAM, District 8, won an election and took over the bargaining rights, 


Now the IAM is the target of a new raid. 
Incisos Local 286 of the United Industrial Workers of 


This one is from. Agelo 
America, 


This comes at a time when Inciso, who has been accused of racketeer- 
ing in the past and is reportedly up for grand jury action at the pres- 


ent time, is trying oh-so-hard to become respectable. 


His new union 


paper is full I of sweet talk for the bosses. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
pace. While still iar behind the 
U. S. on the question of a stand- 
ard of living, the Soviet people, 
in Wolins’ opinion “are advanc- 


ing rapidly.” 


¥ 

THERE is a “massive housing 
program that is steam rolling’ in 
Moscow, Wolins described. He 
spoke of the great housing short- 
age that now exists. He described 
a million apartment project in the 
University area that will be com- 
pleted by 1960. This is the kind 


of progress, he felt, that would. 


substantially raise the living 
standards of the Russian people 
in the coming years. 

Returning to the festival ac- 
tivities, the young clean-shaven 
28-year-old traveler, described 
the huge crowds that greeted 
the Americans on ” opening 


day of the festival. He spoke of 
the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which the Russian people greeted 
the Americans, It took the Ameri- 
cans four and one-half hours to 
travel the short parade distance, 
because of interruptions and 
greetings from the happy Soviet 


people. 
* 


SPEAKING brietly of his ,two- 
week stay in the Czechoslovakian 
capital, Prague, he noted the new 
construction that is evident 


throughout the country. Describ- 
ing his train ride from the So- 
viet border to Prague he spoke of 
“the panorama of farms, much 
like Iowa,” that met the eye. 

In addition, new dams and 
factories were seen all along the 
route. “Half the factories looked 


brand new,’ he told your reporter. 


last week recog-’ 


‘at the plant. Out of the thirty-one 
open hearth furnaces, only twenty 
are now in operation. The big hope 
that the company holds out tor 
future mcreases In employment 1S 


an upturn in auto p 
* 


BUT the recent record of steel 
oroduction in this area shows little 
basis for any rosy outlook. A year 


Council Action 
On Anti-Bias 
Act on Oct. 10th 


CHICAGO.—Action on the pro-| 
posed municipal non-discrimina- 
tion ordinance. was postponed by 
the Chicago City Council until 
its Oct. I0 meeting. _The sponsor 
of the measure Alderman Claude 
W. Holman of the 4th ward, made 
the motion so that 
bill could be. printed in the coun- 
cil journal for two consecutive 
weeks under the council rules. 

Immediate council action at the 
Sept. 19 meeting, would only 
have been possible, if there had 
been unanimous consent on the 
part of all council members. Some 
of the proponents of the measure 
were of the opinion that this 
unanimous vote could not be 
achieved. 

It is reported that at Demo- 
cratic caucus, Mayor Daley, urged 
that the measure be supported 
-and said that it had his approval. 
It was also reported that a legal 
opinion, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the measure, 
sented by the corporation 
sel, 


oduction. 


cCoutn- 


7 
SUPPORTERS of the bill, 
while expecting its passage, indi- 
cated that some councilmen may 
try to kill the measure with “tech- 
nicalities.” The Worker was told 
that “some aldermen know it isn't 


politic to vote against this meas-| 


ure. They may very well try to find 
_| some other | way to beat the bill.” 


the text of | 


was pre-’ 


126th St. 


the housing needs of Chicagoans, 
particularly those df the Negro 


people? Will we witness the run- | 


around that became an all too fa- 


miliar sgene in tre council during 


the early months of last year? 
As the council is preparing to 
vote on new sites for public hous- 
projects, it appears that the 
Housing Authority will 
resubmit a number of sites that it 
has previously suggested. One of 
the reasons given by supporters of 
public housing for the proposal o! 
certain sites, is the ready availa- 
bility of land. This would mean 
less cost in tearing down old 
buildings and also would ease the 
problem of fiinding new housing 
for displaced tenants. , 
The 8,000 new units that will 
become available. for new 
struction, if the city council, 
wisdom so sees fit to vote. 
be examined in line with what has 
previously happened n the couneil 


on this question. 
* 


IN FEBRUARY of last year the 
CHA submitted eleven proposed 
sites to the council. OF these six 
were in predominantly Negro 
communities. They were mainly 
on the south side. The remaining 
five were in wards that. in the 
majority, were populated | by 
whites. 

Here are the sites 
council turned down. 

I. From S7th Street 
St. near South Chicago 
This is in the 10th ward> 

2. South St. Lawrence Avenue 
from 130th to 134th St. 
next to the Philip Murray Houses 
and is located in the 9th ward. 

3. Forty Fifth St. and Lavergne 
Avenue. This is located in the 
23rd ward. 

4. South Exchange Avenue from 
to 130th Street. This 
site also is in the 10th ward. 

9. Seuth Morgan Street from 
115th Street to 117th Street. This 
area is located in the 19th ward. 

* 

THE ALDERMEN of. these 
four wards fought bitterly against 
the se election of these sites and 


a —e 


ing 
Chicago 


con- 
m its 
should 


that the 


89th 


to 
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Youth Delegate Calls Festival 


This was particularly true in 
Slovakia and eastern Bohemia. 
The economic position of the 
— of Czechoslovakia was 
etter than that of the Russians 
he stated. 

Both in Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union many told Wo- 
lins they would like to travel to 
the western countries for a visit. 
Some, in Czechoslovakia, com- 
plained that the government 
would not issue. passports. A 
youth spokesman told Wolins 
that-the need on the part of the 
government “to conserve hard 
currency’ made it necessary to 
limit foreign travel. 

In the Soviet Union many who 
desired to travel said that they 
did not haye sufficient funds to 
make long trips, Wolins ex- 


Terrific’ 


pre -ssed the opinion that travel 
restrictions in the Sov iet Union 
were less severe than those in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Ending the interview, Wolins 
voiced the hope or manv of the 
delegates, he added, in the wish 
that the next world youth fes- 
tal will beietaoinshrdluetaoi 
tival will be held in “the west.” 
There were discussions on hold- 
ing the next meeting in Peking 
or Paris. This is scheduled to 
take place in.two years. 

Chicago as the sight of a 
world youth festival, in the near 


future was talked about by some 
of the midwest delegates to the 
Moscow meeting. A world youth 
festival in the U. S. would “bust 
the cold war wide open from the 


contapet of the Reape: Wolins 


Avenue. « 


This is - 


It is a fact that in Chicago, in 
spite of the difficulties presented 
racists, 29 of the 30 of the 
housing projects of the 
kago Housing Authority have 
Negro tenants. The only one that 
dogs not is the Bridgeport Homes, 
just a few blocks from Mayor 
Daley's home. 

Thus the only logical conclusion 
that can-be made of the motives 
of those who oppose public hous- 
ing| sites is their opposition to in- 
tegrated housing in these areas. 
The four most articulate spokes- 
meh in the council last year against 
the new sites were Aldermen Emil 
\.} Pacini 10th ward), Reginald 
DuBois (9th ward), David T. Mc- 
Kiernan (19th ward) who is now 
deceased, and George J. Tourek 
(23rd ward). : 

* 


IT IS EXPECTED that the 
question of new housing sites for 
Chicago's public housing will be 
voted upon in the next two month 
period. Hearings before the coun- 
‘il committee on planning and 
housing is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

This fourteen man committee is 
chaired. by Alderman William T. 
Murphy of the 17th ward. Alder- 
man Roman of the 30th ward is 
vice, chairman of the commit- 
Other committtee members 
are Harvey, 2nd; Despres, 5th; 
Tohnson, 8th; DuBois,9th; Egan, 
15th; Campbell, 20th; Prusiniski, 
32nd; Geisler, 34th; Laskowski, 
35th; Bauler, 43rd; Hoelen, 47th; 
and Crove, 42nd (ex-officio). 


thie 
tee. 
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COMPENSATION PAY 


TO ATOM WORKERS— 


CHICAGO — The fifth annual 
Atomic Energy Conference of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, held her last week, heard 
a call for increased coverage by 
state workmen's compensation law 
of workers in the field of atomic 
energy. 

The thirty-one affiliates of the 
1AM, which represent werkeis in 
the atomie energy field continucd 
their drive for bread coverage. 
They reported that thus far four- 
icen states have enacted such leg- 
lislation. | 
|| | Illinois is one of the states which 
has so far failed to adepuately 
cover the workers in this field by 
state legislation. IAM Genersl 
Vice-President P. L.  Siemiller 
chaired the conference. 


LIGHTFOOT CASE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


necticut Smith Act defendants. 
But there are still many other 
cases still pending.” 

Katzen pointed .out that his 
committee is still up to its ears 
in work, “We still have to raise 
funds to cover the legal expens- 
es of the Supreme Court re- 
hearing. We are preparing im- 
portant materials on riob vio- 
lence and civil rights. And we 
need every kind of help--includ- 
ing financial.” 

The Chicago Joint Defense 
Committee office is at 189 W. 


’ Madison, Room 402, 
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ILLINOIS 
DuSHABLE 


EDITION 


The Worker 


The !linois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


UPWA President Helstein 
Hails Action in Little Rock 


CHICAGO. — Ralph Helstein, 
president of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, AF L- 
CIO, on the eve of his unions 
national conference wired Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, congratulat- 
ing him for using Federal troops 
to enforce the law in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

He blasted the action of Gov- 
ernor Faubus’ use of the national 
guard to enforce segregation in 
Little Rock's Centr 1 High 
School as “an invitation to law- 
lessness.” 

The national biennial confer- 


ence which was held last week 
discussed the union's wage pol- 
icy, national affairs, political ac- 
tion and organization, 

Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Senator Wayne Morse were 
scheduled to address the conven- 
tion. The text of the telegram 
to President Eisenhower  fol- 
lows: 

+ 
Dear Mr. President ! 

May I respectfully convey to 
you the support of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CLO on your firm and 


World Youth Festival ‘Terrific 
Says Young Chicago Delegate 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO>?—“It was a terrific 
experience.” This was how Leroy 
Wolins, young Chicagoan, de- 
scribed his reactions to the In- 
ternational Youth Festival held 
this summer in Moscow. 

With a pile of Festival me- 
mentos in front of him, Wolins 
poured out his impresssions of 
the month long stav in the Soviet 
Union and his two-week stop- 
over in Prague. It was quite ap- 
parent that many aspects of his 
trip intrigued him. While enthu- 
siastic about much that he ob- 
served he carefully spelled out 
his: points of criticism of aspects 
of life in both the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Wolins has been secretary of 
the Chicago Council of American 
Soviet Friendship for the past 
couple of years. He is a native 
Chicagoan, who graduated trom 
the University of Chicago in 
1951. A two-year hitch in the 
Army including service in Korea 
preceded his association with the 
council. 

* 

EARLY last summer, desirous 
of traveling abroad, he applied 
for a passport. The state depart- 
ment turned him down. After 
taking a leave of absence from 
the Chicago counci!, he made fle 
trip to the festival without the 
benefit of an American pass- 
port. He said there is “nothing 
illegal” in what he did. He left 
for the , festival from Canada. 
The Canadian government re- 
quires no passports to leave the 


— 


FESTIVAL REPORT 


AT OCT. 11 MEETING 

CHICAGO — Leroy Wolins, 
secretary of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, who recently returned 
from a month long stay at the 
Moscow World Youth Festival 
will speak this Friday evening, 
October lf at 8:15 P.M., on 
“U.S.S.R. .in Transition.” He 
will speak under the auspices of 
the council at a public meeting 
at 32 West Randolph St., Hall 
B-2. 

In addition to Wolins’ talk he 
will show color slides which he 
took while in Moscow to illus- 
trate his talk. A fifty minute 
showing of the Official Festival 
Movie will also be part of the 
evenings program. 

Wolins, who has been 
invited to speak in a number of 
other midwestern cities, stated 
that this meeting will b> his 
only public lecture on his trip, 
in Chicago. The council an- 
nounced that there will be a 
ninety cents admission charge. 


aiso 
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country, 

Wolins enphasized that he 
travelled abroad as an individual 
and not as a representative ol 
the Council. 

The one outstanding feature 
that impressed the American del- 
egation af almost 200 that at- 
tended the festival, was the de- 
sire of the Russian people for 


The Worker A ppeals 
fo Readers for Help 


FiELP WANTED! This is the appeal of our paper, The Worker, 
and the Daily Worker. As you read in last week’s Worker our editors 
in New York could not send Virginia Gardner back to Little Rock 
Arkansas to cover the historic events in that area. The reason was 


quite simple, no money. 


The Worker now is forced to announce that it will remain at 
12 pages. With the historic developments in our country, we should 
be talking about enlarging the paper, not cutting down its size. In 
Illinois we may be forced to reduce the state edition from its present 
two pages. Part of this may be caused by the general policy of re- 
trenchment. At a time when a half dozen stories each week are be- 
ing left out each week because of space shortage (dozens of people 
have urged more than two pages for Illinois news in recent ett. 
the possibility of curtailment of the state edition is a most unwelcome 


one. 


Our coverage of Illinois events is also cut down by a lack of 
finances. In Colp, Illinois a battle on desegregation of the schools 
is taking place. Even the question of fare to this town, 300 miles 
south of Chicago, is out of the question. 

Last week an old time friend of the Worker walked into our 
office with a $225 donation. It was most welcome, and was sent 


on at once to our New York office. There are many others who can 


help we are sure. 


Now is not the time to retrench. Now is the time to fight back 
all the harder. Illinois’ readers had a goal of $5,000 to send to the 
paper. We have raised a little over $3,500 of that sum. Please rush 
your donations, If every Illinois reader would donate one dollar we 
would just about reach the five thousand mark. Will’ you help? 


peace, Wolins said. “I would say 

that there was 99 percent agree- 

ment that the Soviet people are 

for peace. The Soviet govern- 

ment has not propagandized for 

war,” the youthful traveller said. 
* 

FROM every side the Ameri- 
cans were urged to “Tell your 
people we want peace,” by the 
Russian people. This theme 
sreeted the delegates, and as the 
last trains were pulling out cheer- 
ing crowds shouted the same 
message to the departing Ameri- 
cans, 

“In Russia some fear war,” 
Wolins said. “There are people in 
Moscow, who are misinformed in 
some ways about America. They 
don’t appreciate that there is a 
division of opinion in the U. S. 
The Russian press does not give 
its people a full picture of what 
is happening in America. Some 
fear that the American goyern- 
ment will make>a ‘sudden lunge’ 
at the Soviet Union. But all Rus- 
sians are convinced of the need 
for peace and that their govern- 
ment is for peace.” 

The thirty-four thousand for- 
eigners who entered the Soviet 
Union were treated as guests 
and were alforded every court- 
esy. “Neither on the way in or 
out of the Soviet Union was a 
single piece of luggage search- 
ed,” Wolins related. 

. 

SOME American delegates 
tried to act in a “provocative 
manner’ young Wolins said, but 
these attempts fell flat. “The 
provocations failed, not because 
they were suppressed, but be- 
cause the whole atmosphere 
of friendship and peace made 
such attempts seem laughable.” 

In speaking of free speech, 
Wolins made the point that “The 


decisive action and forthright 
statement to the nation on the 
situation in Little Rock. 

We are certain that to the 
average American your step 
came as a relief to the conscience 
and will reaffirm conviction and 
confidence in the ability of a 
democratic society to function. 

The action of Governor Fau- 
bus in using troops to flout the 
law was an invitation to law- 
lessness, not only in Arkansas, 
but all over the country. Reali- 
zation that Faubus act was taken 
in support of the indecent and 
undemocratic practice of segre- 
gation makes it all the more 


ugly, 
* 


WHEN violence can be used 
to maintain injustice, juveniles 
and adults, both, can assume that 
violence pays dividends. Vio- 
lence that succeeds In perpetu- 
atmg injustice breeds cynicism 
and corrupts all moral values, 

Surely, the decent people of 
the South realize that the hor- 
rible indignities and fears to 
which nine Negro children of 
Little Rock have been subjected, 
will mark them for the rest of 
their lives. 

Surely, they will also under- 
stand that at the same time a 
school house in Little Rock is 
being used to teach fear, hate, 
violence and prejudice to white 
children .instead of the way to 
become socially useful human 
beings in a society of decency 
and justice. We share your hope 
that the people of the South 
will recognize the evil of segre- 
gation and respond to your ac- 
tion by making it clear to all 
demagogs that they require re- 
spect for the law from their po- 
litical leaders. 

RALPH HELSTEIN, 
United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 


President, 


Russians learned a lot about free 
speech during the festival.” Re- 
ferring te the discussions now 
going on in the Soviet Union, 
Wolins who spoke individually 
to hundreds of Soviet youth, 
said, “It was clear that there 
was no real free speech in the 
Soviet Union for a long time. It 
(free speech) is being promoted 
today.” 

Noting the economic expansion 
taking place in the Soviet Union, 
Wolins said that one received the 
impression of “A country econo- 
mically growing at a_ terrific 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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PACKING UNION PICKETS “ON THE LINE” 


Pickets at the Chicago Mill Co. Members of local 50( 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America on strike 
for wage increases and improved working conditions, (Sto 
in Shoptalk Column on Page 11). 


ILLINOIS 


ACLU Hits U.S. 
Treatment of 
Hungary Exiles 


The American Civil Liberties 
Union said last week that the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is “deliberating flouting” the 
immigration law by deporting 
Hungarian refugees’ considered 
“subversive,” without hearings. 

Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU 
executive director, in a letter to 
Lt. Gen. Joseph Swing, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, said in part: 

“We understand that approxi- 
mately 200 persons already have 
been deported n this manner. 


Gov't Squirms 
On Lightfoot 
Case Hearing 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO.—A memorandum 
submitted by Solicitor General- 
J. Lee Rankin on the eve of 
the re-argument of the Light- 
foot and Scales Smith Act 
“membership” cases acknow. 
ledges that both defendants are 
entitled to reversals on the basis 
of the Jencks decision. In both 
trails, the defendants were de- 
nied access to written reports 
admittedly made by FBI paid 
informers, which, as clarified by 
the Jencks decision, constituted 
a denial of a fair trial. 

The Justice Department mo- 
tion is apparently a despertae 
maneuver by the prosecution to 
stall off a directed verdict of 
acquittal on basic legal or con- 
stitutional grounds, and to leave 
the way open for a new trial. 
It is doubtful, however, if the 
Supreme Court will grant the 
government's motion, since the 
Lightfoot and Scales cases were 
ordered held over for re-argu- 
ment on the same day that the 
Jencks decision was announced. 
Had the court intended to re- 
verse the case on thebe grounds, 
it would logically | have done 
so at the time. =, 

The Solicitor General's. mem- 
Orandum contains another mo- 
tion requesting the court to 
draw a distinction between “ac- 
tive’ and “passive” membership, 
to be applied in case of a re- 
trial. This seemis to be an effort 
to overcome the basic defect in 
the Smith Act which draws no 
distinction, and is now feared by 
the prosecution to be unconsti- 
tutional on its face. 

. 

IN THE opinion of Leon 
Katzen, chairman of the Chicago 
Joint Defense Committee, which 
as carried the burden of de- 
fense since the start of the case, 
the Justice Department is not 
likely to succeed, - Rather, in his 
opinion, it exposes further the 

weakness of the government 
case. 

“There is not a shred of evi- 
dence in the Ligthféot case of 
‘advocacy linked to incitation of 
violence which the Supreme 
Court declared necessary for a 
conviction under the Smith 
Act,” he said. 

Considerable confusion was 
created in the Chicago area by 
misleading headlines published 
in ‘most of the metropolitan 
papers which gave the impres- 
sion that the case had already 
ended with an acquittal. Final 
disposition of the case will await 
the decision of the Supreme. 
Court following the argument 
on Oct. 14. 

* 


KATZEN warned against il- 
lusions that the battle for con- 
stitutional rights was over. “Tre- 
mendous victories are being 
won—witness the government 
throwing up the sponge in the 
Nelson case, and the decisive 
ruling of the Second Circuit of 
Appeals in acquitting the Con- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Levittown, Pa.- 
‘We'll Hold Out 
Until We Win’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
LEVITTOWN, Pa.—The family of Mr. and Mrs. William Myers is still in their 
home in Dogwood Hollow. That is the main thing. But saying that you must say much 
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Milwaukee Meets 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? Shake- 


Its First Series 
SORRY, FOLKS, our dead- 
speare asked. 
Plenty!—if your name is John 


Hay Whitney. 
Whitney is the multimillionaire 
who recently succeeded that 


other multimillionaire, Winthrop 
Aldrich as U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain—where names (and $$) 
count, 

Cn Monday the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that 
Whitney had made “an invest- 
ment” in the paper. The invest- 
ment was evidently large enough 
to rate not only an annonnce- 
ment but a lead editorial. 


The Herald Tribune—like The 
Worler—has for some time been 
in financial difficulties. The only 
difference is that your name isnt 
John Hay Whitney. 


Yet you, ordinary working men 
and women, are the investors we 
“count on to save this peOple’s 
paper. 

Believe us, it's grim. We have 
not yet reached the halfway mark 
in our $100,000 fund drive. And 


line makes it impossible to give 
you a World Series story this 
week, The Workers Chicago 
editor, Sam Kushner, is cover- 
ing the Milwaukee end of the 
Series for us. You wont want 
to miss his description, in next 
week's Worker, of how Mil- 
waukee reacted to its first World 
Series. Plus inside slants, play- 
er chats, Yankee and Brave 
dressing room stories. Today, 
read Lester Rodney's column 
(Page 9) on two ball fields 
which have seen many World 
Series but will see no more. 


1,000 subs for The Worker and 
1,000 for the Daily Workey are 
needed to keep us in _ there 
pitching. 

Whether or not you've already 
contributed, WILL YOU MAKE 
ANOTHER INVESTMENT TO- 
DAY? 

Make checks and money orders 
payable to Committee for a Free 
Press or Robert W. Dunn, Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
3, N. Y. 


Pressure 


For UN Arms Cuts 


By A. B. MAGIL 

A “ THIS IS where I came 
in” mood was undoubtedly 
prevalent among many Am- 
icans as formal debate got 
under way last Monday in 
the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission on the ma- 
jor issue before this year's meet- 
ing of the UN General Assem- 
bly: disarmament. 

The debate was preceded by 
ten days of statements in the 
Assembly by the heads of vari- 
ous delegations — statements 
which ranged widely, yet in 
most cases focused on the con- 
troversial issue of disarmament. 

The debate and the Assembly 
session had also been preceded 
by more than five months of 
negotiations in London by the 
UN Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee without any agreement. 

Yet though the script and the 
actors are familiar, what is 
happening at the UN is no mere 
carbon copy of the past. The 
pressure for agreement on even 
partial measures has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year and 
is centering on the question 
of suspending the bomb tests. 

* 


THIS PRESSURE comes 
mainly from the peoples of the 
capitalist countries, from the 
socialist countries and from the 
Bandung bloc of Asian-African 
nations. But behind the scenes 
the State Department's allies, 
Britain and France, feeling the 
financial pinch on their econo- 
mies from the huge arms bur- 
den, are also trying to unfreeze 
the made-in-Washington West- 
ern position on disarmament. 

It's worth noting too that the 
Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, after a speec 


the General Assembly in whitd: 


he went down’ the Dulles lize, 


Mounts 


conference that 
he favored bringing “new 
blood” into thé Disarmament 
Subcommittee by adding new 
members. This is precisely the 
proposal that the Soviet and 
Indian delegations have made. 
(At present the subcommittee 
consists of- the United States, 
the Soviet Unioh, | Britain, 
France and Canada.) 

On the opening day of the 
12-nation Disarmament Com- 
mission debate the U.S. repre- 
sentative Henry Cabot Lodge, 
presented a six-point rehash of 
the Western disarmament pro- 
posals. At the London talks 
the Administration found it expe- 
dient to trim its sails to Amer- 
ican and world public opinion 
by offering first a 10-month halt 
in the tests and then a two-year 
ban, BUT—made this conditional 
on accepting other measures 
about which no agreement was 
in prospect. 


told a _ press 


* 

STATE DEPARTMENT eal- 
culations were disclosed by the 
syndicated Washington column- 
ist, Marquis Childs (New York 
Post, Sept. 9). who wrote: 

“If you deliberately want to 
prevent achieving any disarm- 
ament, he [Harold Stassen, chief 
U.S. delegate at the disarma- 
ment talks] told at least two 
persons with whom he talked, 
then you do the following: 


“You make your proposals 
so complicated and so far-reach- 
ing that the other side is almost 
certain to reject them. 


“You impose on the negotia- 
tor the necessity to check and 
recheck and check again with 
officials back home before he 
can advance another step in the 
negotiations. . .. 

“You tolerate—if you do not 


actively encourage—officials 'who 


(Continued on Page 2) 


more. Drive by, and you see two gray-uniformed Pennsylvania State Troopers stand- 


ing nonchalantly on the corner. 
Across the street you see the six- 
foot high initials painted on the 
wall in thick red paint—K.K.K. 
Behind the home of the Negro 
family is a house on which a Con- 
federate flag hangs ominously 
in the Sunday quiet. The mis- 
named Levittown Betterment As- 
sociation is arrogantly aggressive. 

A Quaker in nearby Bristol 
tells you “They're trying to push 
the Mason and Dixon line to 
Philadelphia and  Levitttown.” 
Everywhere you go in these 
green handsome streets you feel 
a pall of apprehension after the 
residents talk to you. 

The rambler roses climb the 
walls, the delicate aster grows on 
the lawns, and before you have 
reached the street where the 
Myers family lives you know that 
a man emerged from the neigh- 
boring house that flies the Con- 
federate flag and he led a big 
black dog on a leash. “Here, 
: ” he says to tne dog, “Here, 

", and turning to the Myers 
house he calls in mockingly, “You 
don’t mind me calling my dog 
that, do you Mr. Myers?” 

You have driven here in a 
smooth, 45-minute ride trom 
Philadelphia leaving William 
Penn's statute sone 35 miles be- 
hind you. Betore you _ finish 
broodingy over the headlines 
about the surge of teen-age street 
fights between Negro and white 
youngsters in the City of Brother- 
ly Love- you are in the midst of 
this new community of 60,000 
which has such idy!lic names as 
Sugarplum Road, Seckle Pear, 
Snowball and Scarlet Oak 
Drives. 

In Philadelphia you talked to 
Negro ahd white parents, of- 
ficials, ministers, principals and 
students in the high schools and 
the worry runs thick as glue. 
After I talked to many men and 
women in Levittown—folk of va- 
rious political and religious de- 
nominations—the same apprehen- 
sion comes through their words, 

“Nobody knows what's going 
to Lappen next,” -a middle-aged 
lady who runs a_ luncheonette 
near Dogwood Lane where the 
Myers live tells. you. You hear 
that from many lips. . 

Elsewhere on Page Two, I tell 
what I heard and saw in Philly. 
Here is the Levittown story as 
the dozens I spoke to tell it. I 
came back to New York knowing 
the Confederate idea—the Fau- 
bus deed—can be defeated, that 
the Stars and Bars can quickly 
e brought down from the house 
next to the single Negro home 
in this newly-born, sprawling 
community of 60,000. 

But to bring it down requires 
an end to public apathy: that is 
painfully clear, First of all, to 
that of labor, The union men 
must become as vigilant and 
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Sen. Olin Johnston, South Carolina: “I'd proclaim a state of in- 


surrection, down-there (in Arkansas), and I'd call out the National 
Cuard, and I'd then find out who's going to run things in my state. 


”? 


- 


forthright on this issue, as, I was 

told by many here, the 5 egg 

Jews and Negroes have been. 
sf 

IT REQUIRES — the decent- 
minded residents in these ranch- 
type houses say—a decisive and 
energetic program of action by 
the police and township au- 
thorities to implement the state- 
ments of Governor Leader and 
Attorney General McBride. “The 
authorities are going through the 
motions, a young World War II 
veteran said to me, his two-year- 
old infant sitting astride his 
shoulders. 

An example he gave: “Some 
days ago the houses behind the 
Myers became a ‘clubhouse’ of 
those who want to push the Ne- 
gro out. The occupants played 
records day and night of songs 


like ‘Old Black Joe’, an obvious 


bid to drive the Negro family 
crazy. Then came various in- 
cidents like that of the man and 
the black dog. The authorities 
merely cited the owner of the 
house for violating a zoning law: 
“so the fifty or sixty who swarm- 
ed around the house reduced 
their numbers to half a dozen, 
but Jeflerson Davis flag still 
flies over it.” 

Nor is that all; the searchlight 
of exposure has not yet fallen 


on the boycott scheme of the 
so-called Levittown Betterment 
Association. which members of 
the Friends Society told me 
about. “The baker and the milk- 
man,” one said, “have been 
threatened by boycott if they 
continue deliveries to the Myers, 
and even of those who want them 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Eisenhower 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOW- 
ER sought again—and lost—his 


Federal Government and the 


State of Arkansas. Apparently 


ithe President was willing to forego 


4 


obstructed by me.” This meant 


lany pledges from the Southern 


‘governors to work for compliance 
with the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decrees as the. price for, 
peace. But Governor Orval E.| 
Faubus refused to make a flat com-| 
mittment that he would respect: 
‘and enforce the orders of a Federal, 
‘Court to admit Negroes to Little’ 
‘Rock Central High School. 

The President promised, on his’ 
part, to remove the Federal troops, 
now enforcing the Court's order| 
and to turn the National Guard) 
back to the command of Gov. Fau- 
bus in exchange for enforcement 
pledge. But Faubus insisted upon 
an escape hatch when he said that 


: eral law. 


Federal court orders “will not be 


Does it 


Again, So Does Faubus 


only that he would remove the Na- 
tional Guardsmen who had _pre- 
vented the entry of Negro students 
to Central High, but would leave 
the mob unrestrained in its obstruc- 
tion to the enforcement of the court 
order. 
+ 

THE PRESIDENT had been 
burned once but apparently he was 
still willing to play with the Fau- 
bus fire. He. was willing to forgo a 
discussion of integration in gen- 
eral, as he had promised, and lim- 
ited his remarks on the issue in his 
conference with the governors to 
restating his duty to enforce Fed- 


As an indication of the position 
taken by the “moderate” opponents 
of integration, the Florida Legisla- 
ture while the President was meet- 
ing with the governors, including 
the governor of Florida, sent reso- 
lutions te Washington asking Con- 
gress to bar pay to Federal troops 
used in a state without the consent 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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1 Saw Them Frisk Negro Students Like Criminals’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH future _ inter- racial — meetings [gro mothers rose to point out that|gun’s point, to stand with thtirjheads while using the stairways, 
PHILADELPHIA — I at- would bring more whites. F or the Commissioner's substitutes did| hands aloft. Enough such episodes|brass knuckles have been used. on 
bailed neiline in the assembly had convened amid {not deny the order, they merely|were told to convince anyone that|some of them in the corridors of 

ee 6 ee ew g headlines of new fights; of the |said ‘the order had not reached|too many of these “rumors” were|South Philadelphia High School.” 
the Zion A.M.E. Church, | discovery of a scrawl of letters |their ears.’” truly “facts.” - Another particularly brazen and 
one of the largest in this | K.K.K. — defacing the~ Broad Then it was that a number of! It was ironic, to this observer, to|proven “fact” revolved around the 
3 city’s great Negro commun- Street side of the big school |mothers, and several fathers, charg-|hear white officials asking Negro episode in the 56th and Hunter St. 
“1. which had been summoned | that houses some 4,000~ stu- ed that their children, and others, mothers and fathers to exercise |area last Sunday when a 17-year- 
by the Rev. J. L. Dandridge to dents. A Confederate flag as jhad been assaulted, and indicated tolerance and patience” as old Negro student, Miss Doris 
discuss one of the most crucial | Well was found at the scene. their impatience with the “rumor”|though the Negroes constituted a/More was manhandled by police 
matters confronting the City of Dr. Rossi, as well as Scher- |argument, and the “pleas for toler- majority in the city and the North. officers. Her mother, Mrs. Lucille 
Brotherly Love—“the series of | ™er, urged the Negro parents jance. = lo exercise patience alter om Moore, swore that Officer 5271 
racial incidents” that have kept | #ot to credit “rumors of as- A slim Negro sophomore at the newspapefs like the Philadelp ia choked her daughter and a doctor 
the metropolis on edge the past saults on the Negro students, to |schooF-an athlete and star student ribune reported a multitude of|signed a statement which said that 
member of woeks. “check” on all alleged facts. |—rose boyishly at the back of the/“incidents,” such as these in its is-jshe suffered “a traumatic myostis 

Street battles between Negro | Phe Negro audience was asked hall to tell how he had been pur-|sue of Sept. 28: involving the neck, subsequent to 
and white teen-agers have made | 3 Various ways to exercise tol- sued a number of times returning | “COP CHOKED WEST PHILLLY |being choked. 
env a lurid headline in the } erence and understanding. from school by a carload of white GIRL" 3 a Miss Moore chanced to get 
. a0 commercial newspapers. Arg the emphasis was placed teen-agers with Zuns ; that they PARENTS ASK PROTECTION 3 caught up in a melee after police 
Negro parents have been hold- | © the admitted danger of “ru- had overtaken him once and beat FOR SO. PHILLY S] UDENTS picked up two Negro children upon 
ing meetings, in their homes, | ™0rs" spreading the number of him badly, and that the policeman Like these? | Girl S Neck Bruised the complaint of a white woman 
in the churches, seeking way | outbreaks. | | irefused to heed his plea to coop-|by Cops Grip ; “One agg id co and her young son. Her younger 
and means of ending the dan- The overwhelming Negro au-/erate. So Fractured by . Brass Knuckles|brother was one of those held, and 
cerous episodes. idience grappled earnestly with the | A mother told indignantly how | Beating. a she inquired of the officer why he 
The Rev. Dandridge had (problem initially stated by the/she had been a witness of the brutal) FACTS — NOT RUMORS — in-|was arrested. Angered, the officer 
urged white parents a¢ well as |Rev. Dandridge — whether the Manner in w hich policeman “frisk-|cluded these: at least a dozen Negro cursed her, “grabbed her in a ham- 
Negroes Sof South Philadelphia other|merlock, choked and slapped her, 


news of assaults on Negro stu- ed Negro youngsters, one of them|boys have been beaten, | 
tq. attend. The handsome less than fourteen, forcing them, ati“youths had books thrown on their/swinging his pistol meanwhile at 


dents, as the basis for the trouble, | ; 
— <é ~ 2 > _ ——————— a _ ee aciiiemeainil y: ° ; »”> 
church was jammed to the doors “ere re ” ae net” The € ° wear? tp ars i olltner 
5 ™ . e a o> ‘2 , . . 4 , : ye 4 , ) er: 
fortunately scarcely a single [2 Negro parishioner declared dur- cae ae a : ad A Wil. 
. ‘ | ’ > * > : ¢ ‘ - 1e yr. * 
white attended aside from the |128 the pe riod of time to question Moore and another neighbor, Wi 
ool and citv officials. These the officials present, “that the po- liam Blandin. Instead of being 
school and city ofhcials, ese |! : : 
chided Dr en! 2ocei prin.:lice have been given orders to : taken immediately to the Youth 
inciuded Dr. Joseph J. Rossi, prin | | ele: Cais b oe) eile 
: , -. “pr: : ‘fe oh’ oT ; : 2 N “a ; aS ; W 
cipal of the South Philadelphia get tough on the Ne gro students. “* page Ban os M rl 0 c ld 
a . Leen Slee é ; | er young brother anc -year-Ol 
High sages Learge = esis THE PRESIDING minister as — ap ae Arthur Williams for nearly 12 hours 
executive director of the Com- | ‘ - — sae : - i 5 hy arate 
‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . . < ~ . . tea ot« 
mission on Human Relations; (well as others spoke ironically of Me. asap? : . CT zh » poy ‘dent 7 
acti eR Ee , a RT cal ye 2? ah 9 0 Say Many such incidents were known 
several other officials of the the fact that Police Commissioner . ; by the Negro mothers and fathers 
who came to the Zion AME church; 


schools and a few newspaper-  T},omas 1.-Cibbons failed to show 
or that is a reason these |" pleading attendance at “a con- Oa ee 4 oa " that was doubtless why they 
perilous episodes continue. ‘venient convention,” and that he [xiameaerr.° : 7 did not respond enthusiastically to 
THE MEETING was a be- sent two underlings instead. yes | ; the white olisiels ‘yiens concermng 
ginning, the Rev. Dandridge de- |These said the “order had not ; (4 . 3 , gag iolng fact. 
: . “=, //- : They had facts aplenty. 


clared, expressing the hope that ‘reached their ears.” Several Ne- ME TS 
Disarmament 


eamster Outlook , ix Contin tom Page 0 
4 say publicly that there is no pos- 


: — 4 ; sibility of getting a disarmament 
agreement and that an agree- 


t € ; 
* | ment would, in any event, be 

: | y 3 = fa coe unworkable if not undesirable.” 

| ‘ A FRESH EXAMPLE of this 


two-faced policy has come from 
none other than Secretary Dul- 
les himself. In his speech to the 
UN General Assembly on Sept. 
| sia 7 19, Dulles, while professing to 
By GEORGE MORRIS | he “ re By acs : support a two-year suspension 
MIAMI BEACH-—As this is written, the convention of : — 7 = oh ee inte = 
the ome gara gg a ot se 1S wee a are Bowe. sit Bai Ion ee —The Dispatcher, san Francisco achieve been ccmnnniitesiom ends: 
poin and 1tS Maim decisions are still to be made: but.already | baie ’ : “to eliminate the hazardous ra- 
: 2 vianegs * against outside efforts to tell the , = 
the big question the delegates will ay \ eet ee eee what thev should do Fram pai, {COURT WILL HEAR dioactive material” and to de- 
ane a! » fa “aa, ) , Pied ‘ershi , »¢ are , “> " Pt did . ‘ec “di inati ei 
face a’ home is “what next: ‘pom Wp ou, especially those who even against the AFL-CIO. LIBERTIES CASES velop discriminating weapons 
The man who is making the;Co™me to its conventions. It seemed | SIE Sate WAC em ; eee eas ‘is suitable for defense. 
strongest bid for the presidency and |S though they expected a miracle. | THE HOFPA lorces have given ASHINGTON.—Civil liberties | In contrast to this doubletalk, 
| thought to the future, Earlier in the and civil rights will be the domi-| the Soviet Union, India and 


seems certain to win, possibly bar-|>ome had illusions a court order inant themes of the fall ter : 
‘would block the elections. Such il-| convention they planned to en-|nant themes of the fall term of the} Japan have introduced separ- 


ring unity of the three running! ' , 
ei 1 lg ~~ Plague Bris gor usions reduced efforts for a more|/@™ge the general executive board Supreme Court opening here Mon-} ate resolutions at this UN ses- 
in prison. James Hoffa at this mo-|ettective and positive program for by e% to a total of 19, planning /44y. ii ii 1, sion calling for unconditional 
‘ment is under two indictments and|those who opposed Hoffa. to sac d enough of their people to) 1€ first and second cases to be suspension of the tests. 
I is under two mdictments and : oa 
may very’ well have two more * 'give them sure control. But when heard will be the re-argument on * 

‘ ave | te Paley Yes Petts a e BS i ve » 
slapped upon him before ‘long.} HOFFA WORKED two angles:| # second vice-president, bet pecioe, 9 s -called me mbership clause of THE POSITION expressed 
None af those adlintrnanbe ant for|tle charged outside forces were in- Lee, entered the = and two | 1e€ Smith Act. Former Brig. Cen. in these resolutions is essentially 
terfering in the union’s affairs and|'0° vice-presidents—Frank Brew- | Telford Faylor will appear on be-| the position of the American 
numerous “unethival” operations violated . its autonomy; inctead of| er em — ns of 7m oa Soe North Car- people, 63 percent of whom, | 
that ran to some 80-odd counts in| defending himself against COPIUP=| yo oad ee ye a fa or? Seo -y tg e Ppt chairman, according to a Gallup poll sev- 
the AFL-CIO summary of charges, |40n charges he claimed for the Di cel hee a ar . ‘te me 4° rm J. f : oa ee eee eral months 280, favored halt- 
The ee ‘ ay ‘Beck-Hoffa group credit for the changed their proposal to limit/diately there after for Claude Light-| ing the tests if other nations, in- 
doubtedly ay Mey ts ) | union's achievements ih growth and - a yng ye . a en of Foot, Illinois party chairman. cluding Russia, did likewise. 

milked hundreds o Ae cas pera ; 5 and to. put forward candidates! Spalec . 7 eee , On the other hand, the i- 

ge Ae eget the economic gains. | : Scales and Lightfoot are appeal- n the other hand, the posi 
thousands of dollars in defense of — to purge all opponents. The plan ing sentences of ci arul Nags tion of the Administratoin has 
Hoffa, but the most informed opin- Add to this the fact that the js to have a smaller tightly-con-| eae: pps eee , .... | isolated our countrv and brought 
i Bek eB Berk. Hota eroun had hak.|s. RPT Nel respectively, Their cases were argu- ' ur Country and prougn 
JON 18 that he won't escape a prison’ a group had an unshak-| trolled rubber stamp in Jimmy/ed last fall but the court ordered| Upon it the moral censure of mil- 
term. The question of a president able bloc of votes from the 100-!| Hoffa’s picket. Yet on the RR ek she ment | Hons all over: the. world. 
will again face the union. odd locals under trusteeships (who the constitutional changes seem - gy sai ; ; In recent months Adlai Ste- 
+ are appointed by Becks and Hoffa’s!a concession to the rank and file On Tuesday a vital section of venson. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 

MORE IMMEDIATE is the| rns, running the locals) and|because they remove much of the |e, McCarran-Waiter law ‘will be Dr. Linus Pauling and ‘many 
question of relations between CPN ars Peay eure pone gr ag by| authority vested in the preeetes. Ae ene woe ee — other prominent Americans; 
union of 1,500,000 members and| appreciate res ET P gate ari, tranfer it to the executive walt “ ventless of ne te “é labor leaders like Walter Reu- 
the AFL-CIO. The leaders of the £1’ opponents came in "belatedly — . deme bend fro " Giuainies ¥ i : ther of the United Auto Work- 
letter have committed themselves| 4 ,) 00 clair ont Bon Pisme si 2 ) The most important point that ee ete a yee th ae ers, James Carey of the Inter- 
strongly for the expulsion of the his territory fe should be taken aero RerOw ast sa rsd ger “3 Set ceca ~.{ national Union of Electrical 
IBT if it doesn’t clean up. They are fe 4 _|the IB members ask “what next?”| i h C, ae once een! Workers,| Jacob Rosenblum of 
not likely to retreat. We may come!. = ry a Buon on court suit) is the-strong challenge to the Beck- |# 7 ack or oe PIR AnD Party.| the Amalgamated Clothing 
to a point sooner than we think _ ate mS ~ ork to ig the wer forces that has begun to et a 28 ae O Canteens Workers and Patrick Gorman 
when rival unions will vie for the Zoahtedl nes rs er “ne soe duild i oe the pear ba The sup- macs Wig. DO argue . Leading off of the Meat Cutters organiza- 
iiadeieith.” Aleandy seenn' wadoes — tedly valid ground that tlie|port for clean unionism reflected|Will be the appeal of Gil Green and] tions like the Board of World 
have “pai ta Nome among those op- ray we “e — were, eae in the convention was only as oot Winston, Communist lead- Peace of the Methodist Church 
posing Hoffa that if, the IBT is - 9p ocals, was more help to much as had broken through be-/€s, rom a 3-year sentence for con-| and the Federation of American 
ousted by the AFL-CIO they'll ask offa than to his opponents. Sena- latedly and despite weak leader- tempt of court. The sentences were} Scientists have urged U.S. ini- 
their locals to stay within the AFL- tor McClellan's last minute charge|ship. This is the first such chal- imposed on the ground that the two] tiative to achieve international 
CIO. ‘ he has material showing half the|lenge in the IBT’s history. In|failed to appear in 1951 for sen-} agreement on halting the tests 

=e ae delegates were illegally named,|view of the developments in the|tence under the Smith Act. In 1956] Just that as a beginning 

ack of unity has not only) was certainly more help to Hoffaj offing’ in th t head th luntarily s dered 
dates; it has also limited their pro-| more tl S lege ; eard}movement for democracy, unity The chief civil rights case will be] in the course of the UN debate 
Tenor wes iasle anciee the -}more than _oneanti-Hoffa elegatej and cean unionism is not likely|an appeal of the NAACP from an]. John Foster Dulles and his Back 
+ ag patie oh ae aay that McClellan will elect to subside vine tok climb upward.|Alabama injunction virtually Out-| Bay echo, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
“ob a Bate yor pos le | offa.” sty of corruption That is why the IBT’s convention |lawing the organization there. Simi-| will recognize the facts of life 
ee aes of p-;have impressed many teamsters,}'n Miami is by no means the final|lar cases: are pending in  Texas,) and start climbing down off that 
tion can havé on the union’s lead-'but _ they react t strongly’ decisi ir gini BY 7! & - 
| y most strongly Gecision, = ° Georgia, Texas and Virginia, ' limb. | | | 
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‘SHOP TALK) 3,000 Chi. Steelworkers 
Gti Bees Cut to a Four Day Week 


WILL THE TEAMSTER UNION EVER BE THE SAME? 

Last week’s convention of the Teamsters Union, held in Miami, 
probably marked a change in this union that will make it very diffi- 
cult for those who want to travel the old road of pure and simple busi- 
ness unionism. The election campaign, prior to the convention, add- 
ed something new to the recent history of this union. The rank and 


file played a prominent role in fighting for a change in the officers 
of the union. 
This was particularly true in the campaign around Tom Hag- | 
| 


2 
= Pees 
| ieee 
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CHICAGO. — Three _ thousand 
workers at the big U. S. Steel 
South Works plant in south Chi- 
c: go are now on a four-day week. 
‘Peter Tomczak, president, Local 65 
‘of the United Steelworkers of 
América described the current em- 
ployment situation at this plant as 
“the worst since 1954.” 

In addition to the workers on a) 
‘short week, there are 250 others | 
‘who have been laid off during the, 
‘past period. There is speculation) 
‘of additional layoffs in view of the! 
large number of workers on the! 
‘reduced work week. A total of! 
‘UM, 000 workers are currently em-/ 


ago, according to Iron Age, official|again for another drop. This one 
publication of the steel psey. the | jwas reported to be approximately 
mills in this area were operating at'78 percent. 
1102 percent capacity. It is expected that the reduction 
Last month this had dropped te!|in the work week at the South 
83.5 of capacity. Two weeks ago a) Works, will spur the stee] unionists 
further reduction took place and to press for a shorter work week 
production was at 80 percent. The! with an increase in pay in the next 
estimate for last © week _was once | contract negotiations. 


il the Gity Council 


i Keep Jim Grow Housing? 


| 
| Union officials stated that the| CHICAGO—Are the people of won out. Thus another battle 
company has given no indication|Chicago going to watch the City against integrated housing inthe 
of the future employment picture/Council play insidious games with citv of Chicago was won. 
at the plant. Out of the thirty-one|the housing needs ef Chicagoans, It is a fact that in Chicago, 
open hearth furnaces, only twenty|particularly these of the Negro spite of the difficulties presented 
are now in operation. The big hope’ people? Will we witn-: -»tby racists, 29 of the 30 of the 
that the company holds out for|ayound that became an all too fa- current housing projects of the 
Union No. 16, when the Webb-Linn Printing Co. last week recog- jtuture increases In me ment IS miliar scene in tue council during ——— 150 Housing Authority nave 
mized Local 16. The company failed to get an injunction. The com- an opturn: — eT | the early months of last year? — — —_ The Cay See es 
pany had imported out of state strike breakers. The solidarity of the | oe ee ee tonll As the “ounce 5 eee ro cmp mas bs rag 2 oe 
strikers was just too much for the company. This company which | ae a iy ¢* gn ag AE vote,on new sites for public hous- Pal “ “oo MOCKS MOM NAyOr 
had vowed never to recognize the ITU finally gave in after a three (PI MON AP eee ae : ’ A Ne; ing projects, it appears that the Valeys home. : 
month strike. The Illinois state Federation of Labor and many local basis for any rosy euUook. A year) Chicago Housing Authority will | Thus the only logical conclusion 
unions gave active support to this important strike. resubmit a number of sites that it that can be made of the motves 
One of oi those who oppose public hous- 


PACKING UNION MEMBERS STRIKE TWO PLANTS is previously suggested. 


€ r ha 
OuUnCI clIOn the reasons given by supporters of ing sites is their opposition to in- 
Two hundred and fifty Packinghouse Union members employed | public housing tor the propos: il of tegra! ted housing in these ATCAS. 
at two box companies are on strike for W age mcreases and improved e © the ready av: Lila . rhe four most articul: ite 
working conditions. These members of Local] 500 struck the Chicago i nii- las 


This would mean men in the council last vear against 
Mill and Lumber Co. Issues at stake are an across the board wage tearing down old the new sites were Aldermen Emil 
increase (company offered six cents), the union shop, vacation pay buildings and also would ease the V. Pacini 10th ward), Reginald 
and health and welfare plan. This company owns six other plants problem of fiinding new housing DuBois (9th ward), David T. Mc- 
in the South, including one in Arkansas. for displ: iced tenants. Kiernan (19th ward) who is now 
At the Rathburn, Hair and Ridgeway Box Co. the wage issue | CHICAGO.—Action on the saa The 8.000 new imits th it will deceased. and George J. Tourek 
and retroactivity are im dispute. This company also has a number of posed municipal non-discrimina- be come available, for new con-|{- 25rd w ard), 
southern plants, including one in Arkansas and another in Missis- ,. . struction, if the city solani in its * 
iene ca tion ordinance was postponed by °~. : | | ; — janet 3 ;, 
sippi. Bernard Lucas, is president of Local 500, UPWA. the Chicago City Council nail | ‘wisdom so sees fit to vote. should iy IS EXPECTED that the 
ANOTHER NEGRO ALDERMAN (24th) SOON? its Oct. 10 meeting. .The sponsor be ex: rr in line i what hi: ~ — eee: of oe — ns Si — +d 
% ' Ty 2 
With the elevation of former city alderman Sidney Deutsch to (Of the measure Alderman Claude opted nS cat meri is Bienes voted einais Ba the a serene 
the post of city treasurer following the sudden death of Morris B. Ww. Holman of the 4th ward, made, | * period. Hearings before the coun- 
Sachs, the question of what next in the 24th ward comes up. This the motion so that the text of IN FEBRUARY last vear the cil committee o1 planning and 
ward which is composed overwhelmingly of Negro. voters, is now (Dill could be printed in the SEA submitted eleven promeend|hboudiak: & expected ‘to be ad 
without representation in the city council, City Hall sources -are cil a : a. two —— sites to the po Fae Of - We six neunced shdrtly. } os 
talking about leaving the spot open until the regular 1909 election. Pe ted pein a ge at se were in predominantly Negro This fourteen man committee is 
There are now Six Negro aldermen in the council. The election Cont 19 nesting would onk communities. They were mainly chaired by Alderm in William T, 
Of another Negro from the 24th, which is almost a certainty, would os 4 # a 7 - there had 0M the south side. The remaining Murphy of the 17th ward. Alder- 
enlarge the Negro bloc in the council. Why the two year wait? hi naan coisa an ee five were in wards that, in the man Roman of the 30th ward is 
ahs city chamben? another voice in behalf of the Negro part of all council members. Some a were populated by 
, of the proponents of the measure WES. 
were of the opinion that this Here are the sites 
unanimous vote could not be, council turned down. 
achieved. | 1. From 87th Street 
St. near South Chicago 


the vice chairman ot the commit- 
UMW GAINS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
It is reported that at Demo- rhage . 
This is in the ]0th ward. 


tee. Other! committtee members 
are Harvey, 2nd; Despres, 5th; 
Reports from downstate are that members of the Progressive oe : Figg aor, 
Miners of America at two mines in St. Clair County have voted to 99nd, Coit _ a * I: Prusiniski, 
affiliate with the United Mine Workers. This just about wipes out | : oa R. ri te - th; Li maga ot 
the PMA in St. Clair county, once considered one of its strongholds, |Craue Caucus, Mayor Daley, urgpe a Fins Preps: ee, Al 
and ends the twenty five year division of the miners in that country, | that the measure be suppor ed| 2. South St. Lawrence Avenue and Crove, pand (ex-officio).] 
At the St. Ellen Peabody Mine, the step was taken by a vote of 288 and said that it had his approval. from 130th to Ictth St. This 5) 
‘to 47. At the Millstadt Peabody ,mine the vote was reported to be (It was also reported that a legal next to the Philip Murray Houses 
: opinion, upholding the constitu- and is located in the 9th ward. 
tionality of the measure, was pre-| , 3. Forty Fifth St. and Lavergne 
‘sented the coun- Avenue. This is located in_ the’ 


—, 


gerty for the international president spot of the union. His program, 
and the support that it received from rank and filers in many Chicago 
locals, as well as elsewhere, made this campaign a most interesting 
and important one. 

Leaders of Chicagdé Joint Council 25, found themselves pres- 
sured by rank and file petitions to the convention delegates. Bill Lee 
vacillated all over the lot on the Hoffa candidacy. Many of the old 
time leaders were furious at Haggerty for announcing his candidacy. 
The reason—Haggerty represente 1d the closest to a rank and file can- 
didate in the modern history of this union. So the rank and file 
which opened up during the campaign, we are quite sure, will not 
permit itself to be bottled up by the heavy hand of the top leader- 
ship in the future. 


WEBB-LINN RECOGNIZES TYPE UNION 


A signal victory was won by the International Typographical | 


in 


spokes= 


certain sites. 1s 


bility of land. 
‘less cost | in 


that the 


to S9th 


Avenue. 


unanimous. Hugh White, president of District 12 to the UMW made 
the announcement. 


THE HIGH COST OF LABOR DISUNITY 


The Workers at Cinch Manufacturing Co., 
side find themselves the target of a new raid. 
UE, Local 1150. 


workers were members of the 


on Chicago's west 
For many years the 
Three years ago the 


IAM, District 8, won an election and took over the bargaining rights. 


Now the IAM is the target of a new raid. 
Incisos Local 286 of the United Industrial Workers of 


This one is from Agelo 
America. 


This comes at a time when Inciso, who has been accused of racketeer- 
ing ur the past and is reportedly up for grand jury action at the pres- 
ent time, is trying oh-so-hard to become respectable. His new union 


‘paper is full of sweet talk for the bosse 8. 


ee Ne 


by. corporation 


sel, 
i ) 


SUPPORTERS of the _ bill, 
while expecting its passage, indi- 
cated that some councilmen may 
try to kill the measure with “tech- 
nicalities.” 
that “some aldermen know it isn't 
politic to vote against this meas-| 


‘some other way to beat the bill.” 


23rd ward. 


4, South Exchange Avenue from 


This 


126th St. te 130th Street. 
site also is in the 10th ward. 

9. South Morgan Street 
115th Street to 1!7th Street. 


* 


THE ALDERMEN of 


the’ se ‘lection of these sites 


from 
This 
The Worker was told'area is located in the 19th ward. 


these 


‘ure. They may very well try to find four wards fought bitterly against 
and their 
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Youth Delegate Calls Festival ‘Terrific’ 


(Continued from Page 12) 
pace. While still tar behind Pe 
U. S. on the question of a stand- 
ard of living, tne Soviet people, 
in Wolins’ opinion “are advanc- 
ing rapidly.” 


¥ 
THERE is a “massive housing 
program that is steam rolling’ in 


Moscow, Wolins described. He 
spoke of the great housing short- 
age that now exists. He described 
a million apartment project in the 
University area that will be com- 
pleted by 1960. This is the kind 
of progress, he felt, that would 
substantially raise the living 
standards of the Russian people 
in the coming years. 

Returning to the festival ac- 
tivities, the young clean-shaven 
28-year-old traveler, described 
the huge crowds that greeted 


the Americans on the opening 


day of the festival. He spoke of 
the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which the Russian people greeted 
the Americans. It took the Ameri- 
cans four and one-half hours to 
travel the short parade distance, 
because of interruptions and 
greetings from the happy Soviet 
people. 

* 

SPEAKING briefly of his two- 
week stay in the Czechoslovakian 
capital, Prague, he noted the new 
construction that is evident 


throughout the country. Describ- 
ing his train ride from the So- 
viet border to Prague he spoke of 
“the panorama of farms, much 
like Iowa,” that met the eye, 

In addition, new dams and 
factories were seen all along the 
route. “Half the factories looked 


brand new,” he told your reporter. 


This was particularly true in 
Slovakia and eastern Bohemia. 
The economic position of the 
people of Czechoslovakia was 
better than that of the Russians 
he stated, ,. 

Both in Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union many told Wo- 
lins they would like to travel to 
the western. countries for a visit. 
Some, in Czechoslovakia, com- 
plained that the government 
would not issue passports. A 
youth spokesman told Wolins 
that the need on the part of the 
government “to conserve hard 
currency’ made it necessary to 
limit foreign travel. 

In the Soviet Union many who 
desired to travel said that they 
did not have sufficient funds to 
make long trips, Wolins ex- 


“ 


pressed the opinion that travel 
restrictions in the Soviet Union 
were less severe than those in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Enditrg the interview, Wolins 
voiced the hope or many of the 
delegates, he added. in the wish 
that the next world youth fes- 
tal will beietaoinshrdJuetaoi 
tival will be held in “the west.” 
There were discussions on hold- 
ing the next meeting in Peking 
or Paris. This is scheduled to 
take place in two years, 

Chicago as the sight of a 
world youth festival, in the near 


future was talked about by some 
of the midwest delegates to the 
Moscow meeting. A aia youth 


festival in the U. S. would “bust. 


the cold war wide open from the 
viewpoint of the people,” Wolins 
concluded, 


Atomic Energy Poe Tes of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, held her last week. heard 
a call for |increased coverage by 
state workmen's compensation law 
of workers| in the field of atomic 
energy. 

The 


IAM, 


thirty-one alfiliates of the 
whidh represent werkeis in 
the atomic] energy field cortinuc d 
driv¢ for broad coverag 
‘They reported that thus far “et 
icen states| have enacted such leg- 
islation. 
] Illinois ig one of the states which 
nas so fat failed to adepuate! Vv 
cover the Workers in this field by 
state legiflation. IAM General 
Siemiller 


‘Vice-President P. L., 
chaired the conference. 
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LIGHTFOOT CASE 


| (Continued from Page 12) 


' necticut |Smith Act defendants. 
But there are still many other 
cases still perféling.” 

Katzen pointed out that his 
committee is still up to its ears 
in work.|| “We still have to raise 
funds to| cover the legal expens- 
es of the Supreme Court re- 
hearing.|| We are preparing im- 
portant |materials on 1 ob vio- 
lence and civil rights. And we 
need every kind of help--includ- 


icago Joint Defense 
office is at 189 W. 
| Madison, Room. 402. | 
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UAW on trial Oct. 29 


says rights attack 
DETROIT. — The trial of the 

UAW in federal judge Frank Pic- 

ard’s court for violation of the Fed- 


eral Corrupt Practices Act gets 
under way Og¢t. 29. The govern- 


the Corrupt Practices 
spending union dues for putting 
U. S. Senator Pat McMamara on 
TV in the 1954 campaign. 

The case was sent back to Pic- 
ard by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Picard had previously found no 
cause for action. 

Recordings of union broadcasts 
be a highlight of the proceedings. 

The union claims that its consti- 
tutional rights of free speech are 
being violated by the trial. UAW 
president Walter Reuther, Emil 
Mazey, UAW secretary treasurer 
and others are expected to take the 
stand. 


UPWA President Helstein 


CHICAGO. — Ralph Helstein, 
president of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, on:the eve of his union's 
national conference wired Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, congratulat- 
ing him for using Federal troops 
to enforce the law im Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

He blasted the action of Gov- 
ernor Faubus’ use of the national 
guard to enforce segregation in 
Little Rock’s Central High 
Schoel as “an invitation to law- 
lessness.” 

The national biennial confer- 


ence which was held last week 
discussed the union’s wage pol- 
icy, national affairs, political ac- 
tion and organization. 

Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Senator Wayne Morse were 
scheduled to address the conven- 
tion. The text of the telegram 
to President Eisenhower  fol- 
lows: 

* 
Dear Mr. President 

May I respecttully convey to 
you the support of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO on your firm and 


World Youth Festival Territic 
~ Says Young Chicago 


By SAM KUSHNER 

‘CHICAGO.—‘It was a terrific 
experience.” This was how Leroy 
Wolins, young Chicagoan, de- 
scribed his reactions to the In- 
ternational Youth Festival held 
this summer in Moscow. 

With a pile of Festival me- 
mentos in front of him, Wolins 
poured out his impresssions ot 
the month long stav in the Soviet 
Union and his two-week stop- 
over in Prague. It was quite ap- 
parent that many aspects of his 
trip intrigued him. While enthu- 
siastic about much that he ob- 
served he carefully spelled out 
his points of criticism of aspects 
of life in both the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Wolins has been secretary of 
the Chicago Council of American 
Soviet Friendship? for the past 
couple of years. He is a native 
Chicagoan, who graduated from 
the University of Chicago in 
1951. A two-vear hitch in the 
Army including service in Korea 
preceded his association with the 
council, 

* 

EARLY. last summer, desirous 
of traveling abroad, he applied 
tor a passport. The state depart- 
ment turned him down. After 
taking a leave of absence from 
the Chicago counci:, he made the 
trip to the festival without the 
benefit of an American pass- 
port. He said there is “nothing 
illegal” in what he did. He left 
for the festival tom Canada. 
The Canadian government re- 
quires no passports to leave the 


FESTIVAL REPORT 
AT OCT. 11 MEETING 


CHICAGO — Leroy Wolins, 
secretary of the Chicago Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, who recently returned 
from a month long stay at the 
Moscow World Youth Festival 
will speak this Friday evening, 
October I1 at 8:15 P.M., on 
“U.S.S.R. in Transition.” He 
will speak under the auspices of 
the council at a public meeting 
at 32 West Randolph St., Hall 
B-2. 

ln addition to Wolins’ talk he 
will show color slides which he 
took while in Moscow to illus- 
trate his talk. A fitty minute 
showing of the Oficial Festival 
Movie will also be part of the 
evening s program. 

Wolins, who has alsu been 
invited to speak in a number of 
other midwestern cities, stated 
that this meeting will ba his 
only public lecture on his trip, 
in Chicago. The council an- 
nounced that there will be a 
ninety cents admission charge. 


-———e 
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country. 

Wolins emphasized that he 
travelled abrvad as an individual 
and not as a representative of 
the Council. 

The one outstanding feature 
that impressed the American del- 
egation af almost 200 that at- 
tended the festival, was the de- 
sire of the Russian people for 


The Worker A ppeals 
lo Readers for Help 


HELP WANTED! This is the appeal of our paper, The Worker, 
and the Daily Worker. As you read in last week's: Worker our editors 
in New York could not send Virginia Gardner back to Little Rock 
Arkansas to cover the historic events in that area. The reason was 


quite simple, no money. 


The Worker now is forced to announce that it will remain at 
12 pages. With the historic developments in our country, we should 
be talking about enlarging the paper, not cutting down its size. In 
Illinois‘ we may be forced to reduce the state edition from its present 
two pages. Part of this may be caused by the general policy of re- 
trenchment. At a time when a half dozen stories each week are be- 


ing left out each week because of space shortage ( 


, 


dozens of people 


have urged more than two pages for Illinois news in recent weeks) 
the possibility of curtailment of the state edition is a most unwelcome 


one, 


Our coverage Sf Hlinois events is also cut down by a lack of 
finances. In Colp, Illinois a battle on desegregation of the schools 
is taking place. Even the question of fare to this town, 300 miles 
south of Chicago, is out of the question. 

Last week an old time friend of the Worker walked into our 
office with a $225 donation. It was most welcome, and was sent 


on at once to our New York office. There are many others who can 


help we are sure. 


Now is not the time to retrench. Now is the time to fight back 


all the harder. 


Illinois’ readers had a goal of $5,000 to send to the 


paper. We have raised a little over $3,500 of that sum. Please rush 


your donations, . If 


every Illinois reader would donate ‘one dollar we 


would just about reach the five thousand mark. Will you help? 


— 


‘tried to’ act in 


Delegate 


peace, Wolins said. “I would say 

that there was 99 percent agree- 

ment that the Soviet people are 

for peace. The Soviet govern- 

ment has not propagandized for 

war,” the youthful traveller said, 
* 

FROM every side the Ameri- 
cans were urged to “Tell your 
people we want peace,” by the 
Russian people. This Ss 
greeted the delegates, and as the 
last trains were pulling out cheer- 
ing crowds shouted the same 
message to the departing Amerti- 
cans. 

“In Russia some fear war,” 
Wolins said. “There are people in 
Moscow, who are misinformed in 
some ways about America. They 
don’t appreciate that there is a 
division of opinion in the U. S. 
The Russian press does not give 
its people a full picture of what 
is happening in America. Some 
fear that the American govern- 
ment will make a ‘sudden lunge’ 
at the Soviet Union. But all Rus- 
sians are convinced of the need 
for peace and that their govern- 
ment is for peace.” : 

The thirty-four thousand for- 
eigners who entered the Soviet 
Union were treated as guests 
and were afforded every court- 
esy. “Neither on the way in or 
out of the Soviet Union was a 
single piece of luggage search- 
ed,” Wolins related. 

7 


American delegates 
a provocative 
manner young Wolins said, but 
these attempts fell flat. “The 
provocations failed, not because 
they were suppressed, but be- 
cause the whole atmosphere 
of friendship and peace made 
such attempts seem laughable.” 

In speaking of free speech, 
Wolins made the point that “The 


SOME 


Hails Action in Little Rock 


ment charges’'the UAW violated: 
Act by: 


decisive action and forthright 
statement to the nation on the 
situation in Little Rock. 

We are certain that to the 
average American your step 
came as a relief to the conscience 
and will reaffirm conviction and 
confidence in the ability of a 
democratic society to function. 

The action of Governor Fau- 
bus in using troops to flout the 
law was an invitation to law- 
lessness, not only in Arkansas, 
but all over the country. Reali- 
zation that Fanbus’ act was taken 
in support of the indecent and 
undemocratic practice of segre- 
gation makes it all the more 


ugly. 
* 


WHEN violence can be used 
to maintain injustice, juveniles 
and adults, both, can assume that 
violence pays dividends. Vio- 
lence that succeeds In perpetu- 
ating injustice breeds cynicism 
and corrupts all moral values. 

Surely, the decent people of 
the South realize that the hor- 
rible indignities and fears to 
which nine Negro children of 
Little Rock have been subjected, 
will mark them for the rest of 
their lives. 

Surely, they will also undet- 
stand that at the same time a 
school house in Little Rock is 
being used to teach fear, hate, 
violence and prejudice to white 
children instead of the Way to 
become socially useful human 
beings in a society of decency 
and justice. We share your hope 
that the people of the South 
will recognize the evil of segre- 
gation and respond to your ac- 
t2n by making it clear to all 
demagogs that they require re- 
spect for the law trom their po- 
litical leaders. 

RALPH HELSTEIN, 
President, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 


Russians learned a lot about free 
speech during the festival,” Re- 
ferring te the discussions now 
going on in the Soviet Union, 
Wolins who spoke individually 
to hundreds of Soviet youth, 
said, “It was clear that there 
was.no real free speech in the 
Soviet Union for a long time. It 
(free speech) is being promoted 
today.” 

Noting the economic expansion 
taking place in the Soviet Union, 
Wolins said that one-received the 
impression of “A country econo- 
mically growing at. a_ terrific 


(Continued on Page 11) 


PACKING UNION PICKETS “ON THE LINE” 


Pickets at the Chicago Mill Co. Members of local 500 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America on strike 
for wage increases and improved working conditions. (Story 
in Shoptalk Column on Page 11), 


t 
| 


ACLU Hits U.S. 


Treatment of 


Hungary Exiles 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union said last week that the-Im- 
migration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice is “deliberating flouting” . the 
immigration law by deporting 
Hungarian refugees considered 
“subversive,” without hearings. 

Patrick Murphy Malin, ACLU 
executive director, in a letter to 
Lt. Gen. Joseph Swing, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, said in part: 

“We understand that approxi- 
mately 200 persons already have 
been deported n this manner. 


Gov't Squirms. 
On Lightfoot 
Case Hearing 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO.—A memorandum 
submitted by Solicitor General 
J. Lee Rankin on the eve of 
the re-argument of the Light- 
foot and Scales Smith Act 
“membership” cases acknow- 
ledges that both defendants are 
entitled to reversals on the basis 
of the Jencks decision. In both 
trails, the defendants were de- 
nied access to written reports 
admittedly made by FBI paid 
informers, which, as clarified by 
the Jencks decision, constituted 
a denial of a fair trial. 

The Justice Department mo- 
tion is apparently a despertae 
maneuver by the prosecution to 
stall off a directed verdict of 
acquittal; on basie legal or con- 
stitutional grounds, and to leave 
the way open for a new trial. 
It is doubtful, however, if the 
Supreme Court will grant the 
government's motion, since the 
Lightfoot and Scales cases were 
ordered held over for re-argu- 
ment on the same day that the 
Jencks decision was announced. 
Had the court intended to re- 
verse the case on these grounds, 
it would logically have done 
so at the time. 

The Solicitor General’s mem- 
orandum contains another mo- 
tion requesting the court to 
draw a distinction between “ac- 
tive’ and “passive” membership, 
to be ald in case of a re- 
trial. This seems to be-an effort 
to overcome the basic defect in 
the Smith Act which draws no 
distinction, and is now feared by 
the prosecution to be unconsti- 
tutional on its face. 

* 

IN THE opinion~ of Leon 
Katzen, chairman of the Chicago 
Joint Defense Committee, which 
has carried the burden of de- 
fense since the start of the case, 
the Justice Department is not 
likely to succeed, Rather, in his 
opinion, it exposes further the 
weakness of the government 
case. 

“There is not a shred of evi- 
dence in the Ligthfoot case of 
‘advocacy linked to incitation of 
violence’ which the Supreme 
Court declared necessary for a 
conviction under the Smith 
Act,” he said. 

Considerable confusion was 
created in the Chicago area by 
misleading headlines published 
in most of the metropolitan 
papers which gave the impres- 
sion that the case had already 
ended with an acquittal. Final 
disposition of the case will await 
the decision of the Supreme 
-Court following the argument 
on Oct. 14. 

4 . 


KATZEN warned against il- 
lusions that the battle for con- 
stitutional rights was over. “Tre- _ 
mendous victories are being 
won—witness the government 
throwing up the sponge in the 
Nelson case, and decisive 
ruling of the Second Circuit of 
Appeals in acquitting the Con-. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Milwaukee Meets 
Its First Series 


By JOSEPH NORTH \ 
LEVITTOWN, Pa.—The family of Mr. and Mrs. William Myers is still in their 
home in Dogwood Hollow. That is the main thing. But saying that you must say much 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? Shake- 


speare asked. 
. Plenty!—if your name is John 

Hay Whitney. 
Whitney is the multimillionaire 
who recently succeeded that 


other multimillionaire, Winthrop 
Aldrich as U. S. Ambassador to 
Britain—where names (and $$) 
count. | 

Cn Monday the New York 
Herald Tribune announced that 
Whitney had made “an invest- 
ment” in the paper. The invest- 
ment was evidently large enough 
to rate not only an announce- 
ment but a lead editorial. 


The Herald Tribune—like The 
Wor':er—has for some time been 
in financial difficulties. The onl 
ditference is that your name isn t 
John Hay Whitney. 

Yet you, ordinary working men 
and women, are the investors we 
count on to save this people's 
paper. . 

Believe us, it’s grim. We have 
not yet reached the halfway mark 
in our $100,000 fund drive. And 


SORRY, FOLKS, our dead- 
line makes it impossible to give 
you a World Series story this 
week. The Workers Chicago 
editor, Sam Kushner, is cover- 
ing the Milwaukee end of the 
Series for us. You wont want 
to miss his description, in next 
week's Worker, of how Mil- 
waukee reacted to its first World 
Series. Plus inside slants, play- 
er chats, Yankee and Brave 
dressing room stories. Today, 
read. Lester Rodney's column 
(Page 9) on two ball fields 
which have seen many World 
Series but will see no more. 


1,000 subs for The Worker and 


1,000 for the Daily Worker are- 


needed to keep us in_ there 


pitching. 

Whether or not you've already 
contributed, WILL YOU MAKE 
ANOTHER INVESTMENT TO- 
DAY? 

Make checks and money orders 
payable to Committee for a Free 
Press or Robert W. Dunn, Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 
3, N. Y. 


— 


Pressure 


Mounts 


For UN Arms Cuts 


By A. B. MAGIL 

A “ THIS IS where I came 
in” mood was undoubtedly 
prevalent among many Am- 
icans as formal debate got 
under way last Monday in 
the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission on the ma- 
jor issue before this years meet- 
ing of the UN General Assem- 
bly: disarmament. 

The debate was preceded by 
ten days of statements in the 
Assembly by the heads of vari- 
ous delegations — statements 
which ranged widely, yet in 
most cases focused. on the con- 
troversial issue of disarmament. 

The debate and the Assembly 
session had also been preceded 
by .more than five months of 
negotiations in London by the 
UN Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee without any agreement. 

Yet though the script and the 
actors are familiar, what is 
happening at the UN is no mere 
carbon copy of the past. The 
pressure for agreement on even 
partial measures has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year and 
is centering on the question 
of suspending a bomb tests. 


THIS PRESSURE — comes 
mainly from the peoples of the 
capitalist countries; from the 
socialist countries and from the 
Bandung bloc of Asian-African 
nations. But behind the scenes 
the State Department's allies, 
Britain and France, feeling the 
financial pinch on their econo- 
mies from the huge arms bur- 
den, are also trying to unfreeze 
the made-in-Washington West- 
ern position on disarmament. 

It's worth noting too that the 
Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, after a speech in 
the General Assembly in which 


he went down: the Dullds line, 


told a press conference that 
he favored bringing “new 
blood” into the Disarmament 
Subcommittee by adding new 
members. ‘This is precisely the 
proposal that the Soviet and 
Indian delegations have made, 
(At present the subcommittee 
consists of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France and Canada.) 

On the opening day of the 
12-nation Disarmament Com- 
mission debate the U.S. repre- 
sentative Henry Cabot Lodge, 
presented a six-point rehash of 
the Western disarmament pro- 
posals. At the London talks 
the Administration found it expe- 
dient to trim its sails to Amer- 
ican and worid public opinion 
by offering first a 10-month halt 
in the tests and then a two-year 
ban, BUT—made this conditional 
on accepting other measures 
about which no’ agreement was 
in prospect. 

* 

STATE DEPARTMENT eal- 
culations were disclosed by -the 
syndicated Washington column- 
ist,” Marquis Childs (New York 
Post, Sept. 9). who wrote: 

“If you deliberately want to 
prevent achieving any disarm- 
ament, he [Harold Stassen, chief 
U.S. delegate at the disarma- 
ment talks]. told at least two 
persons with whom he talked, 
then you do the following: 

“You make your proposals 
so complicated and so far-reach- 
ing that the other side is almost 
certain to reject them. 

“You impose on the negotia- 
tor the necessity to check and 
recheck and. check again with 
officials back home before he 
can advance another step in the 
negotiations. . . . 

“You tolerate—if you do not 
actively encourage—offcials who 

(Continued on Page 2) 


more. Drive by, and you see two gray-uniformed Pennsylvania State Troopers stand- 


ing nonchalantly on the corner. 
Across the street you see the six- 
foot high initials painted on the 
wall in thick red paint—K.K.K. 
Behind the home of the Negro 
family is a house on which a Con- 
federate flag hangs ominously 
in the Sunday quiet. The mis- 
named Levittown Betterment As- 
sociation is arrogantly aggressive. 

A Quaker in nearby Bristol 
tells you “They're trying to push 
the Mason and Dixon line to 
Philadelphia :and Levitttown.” 
Everywhere you go in these 
green handsome streets you feel 
a pall of apprehension after the 
residents talk to you. 

The rambler roses climb the 
walls, the delicate aster grows on 
‘he lawns, and before you have 
reached the street where the 
Myers family lives you know that 
a man emerged from the neigh- 
boring house that flies the Con- 
federate flag and he led a big 
black dog on a leash. “Here, 
N-----". he says to the dog, “Here, 

----- , and turning to the Myers 
house he calls in mockingly, “You 
don’t mind me calling my dog 
that, do you Mr. Myers?” 

You have driven here in a 
smooth, 45-minute ride from 
Philadelphia leaving William 
Penn's statute some 35 miles be- 
hind you. Before you finish 
brooding over the headlines 
about the surge of teen-age street 
fights between Negro and white 
youngsters in the Citv of Brother- 
ly Love you are.in the midst of 
this new community of 60,000 
which has such idyllic names as 
a Road, Seckle Pear, 
Snowball and Scarlet Oak 
Drives. 

In Philadelphia you talked to 
Negro and white parents, of- 
ficials, ministers, principals and 
Students in the high schools and 
the worry runs thick as glue. 
After I talked to many men and 
women in Levittown—folk of va- 
rious political and religious de- 
nominations—the same apprehen- 
sion comes through their words. 

“Nobody knows what's going 
to l.appen next,” a middle-aged 
lady who runs a_ luncheonette 
near Dogwood Lane where the 
Mvers live tells you. You hear 
that from many lips. 

Elsewhere on Page Two, I tell 
what I heard and saw in Philly. 
Here is the Levittown story as 
the dozens I spoke to tell it. I 
came back to New York knowing 
the Confederate idea—the Fau- 
bus deed—can be defeated, that 
the Stars and Bars can quickly 
"e brought down Trom the house 
next to the single Negro home 
in this reds, ee sprawling 
community of 60,000. 

But to bring it down requires 
an end to public apathy: that is 
painfully clear. First of all, to 
that of labor. The union men 
must become as vigilant and 
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Sen. Olin Johnston, South Carolina: “I'd proclaim a-state of in- 
surrection down there (in Arkansas), and Id call out the National 
Cuard, and I'd then find out who's going to run things in my state.” 


. 


— 


forthright on this issue, as, I was 

‘old by many here, the = 

Jews and Negroes have been, 
* 


IT REQUIRES -- the decent- 
minded residents in these ranch- 
type houses say—a decisive and 
energetic program of action by 
the police and township au- 
thorities to implement the state- 
ments of Governor Leader and 
Attorney General McBride. “The 
authorities are going through the 
motions,” a young World War II 
veteran said to me, his two-year- 
old infant sitting astride his 
shoulders. 

An example he gave: “Some 
davs ago the houses behind the 
Myers became a ‘clubhouse’ of 
those who want to push the Ne- 
gro out. The occupants played 
records day and night of songs 
like “Old Black Joe’, an obvious 


bid to drive the Negro family 
crazy:| Then| came various in- 
cidents like that of the man and 
the black dog. The authorities 
merely cited the owner of the 
house for violating a zoning law: 
“so the fifty or sixty who swarm- 
ed around the house reduced 
their numbers te half a dozen, 
but Jefferson Davis’ flag. still 
flies aver it.” 

Nog is that all: the searchlight 
of exposure has not yet fallen 
on the boycott scheme of the 
nod Levittown Betterment 
Assoqiation which members of 
the Friends Society told me 
about, “The baker and the milk- 
man, | ome said, “have been 
threatened by boycott if they 
continue deliveries to the Myers, 
and even of those who want them 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT EISENHOW- 


ER sought again—and lost—his 
quest for peace between the! the mob unrestrained in its obstruc- 


' 


Fisenhower Does it 
Again, So Do 


s Faubus 


only that he would remove the Na- 
tional Guardsmen who had pre- 
vented |the entry of Negro students - 
to Central High, but would leave 


Federal Covernment and the tion to the enforcement of the court 


State of Arkansas. Apparently /°rder. ‘i 
the President was willing to forego 
any pledges from the Southern 


governors to work for compliance 
with the Supreme Court's desegre-, 


gation decrees as the price o¥ 


peace, But Governor Orval 


Faubus refused to make a flat com-' 


mittment that he would respect 


! 


and enforce the orders of a Federal! 


Court to admit Negroes to Little 


Rock Central High School. 


The President promised, on his 
part, to remove the Federal troops 
now enforcing the Court's order 
and to turn the National Cuard 
back to the command of Gov. Fau- 
bus in exchange for enforcement 
n 
an escape hatch when he said that 
Federal cowt orders “will not be 


pledge. But Faubus insisted u 


obstructed by me.” This meant 


THE PRESIDENT had been 
burned /once but apparently he was 
still willing to play with the Fau- 
bus fire, He was willing to forgo a 
discussion of integration in gen- 
eral, a$| he had promised, and lim- 
ited his! remarks on the issue in his 
eibiaibes with the governors to 
ae his duty to enforce Fed- 
eral law. 

As ah indication of the position 
taken by the “moderate” opponents 
of integration, the Florida Legisla- 
ture while the President was meet- 
i the governors, including 
ernor of Florida, sent reso- 
to Washington asking Con- 
| bar pay to Federal troops 
a state without the consent 


Yontinued on Page 9) 
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1 Saw Them Frisk Negro Students Like Criminals 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA — [ at- 

tended a mass meeting in 

the Zion A.M.E. Church, 


one of the largest in this 
city’s great Negro commun- 
ity, which had been summoned 
by the Rev. J. L. Dandridge to 
discuss one of the most crucial 
matters confronting the City of 
Brotherly Love—“the series of 
racial incidents” that have kept 
the metropolis on edge the past 
number of weeks. 

Street battles between Negro 
and white teen-agers have made 
many a lurid headline in the 
city’s commercial newspapers. 
Negro parents have been hold- 
ing meetings, in 
in the 


their homes, | 
churches, seeking way | 


future inter-racial meetings 
would bring more whites. For 
the assembly had convened amid 
headlines of new fights; of the 
discovery of a scrawl of letters 
K.K.K. — defacing the — Broad 
Street side of the big school 
that houses some 4,000 © stu- 
dents. A Confederate flag as 
well was found at the scene. 
Dr. Rossi, as well as Scher- 
mer, urged the Negro parents 
not to credit “rumors” of as- 
saults on the Negro students, to 
“check” on all alleged facts. 
The Negro audience was asked 


. in various ways to exercise “tol- 


erence and _ understanding.” 
And the emphasis was placed 
on the admitted danger of “ru- 
mors” spreading the number of 
outbreaks. 


the Commissioner’s substitutes did 
not deny the order, they merely 
said ‘the order had not reached 
their ears, ” 

Then it was that a number of 
mothers, and several fathers, charg- 
fed that their children, and others, 
had been assaulted, and indieated 


their impatience with the “rumor 
‘argument, and the “pleas for toler- 
ance,” 


gro mothers rose to point out that/gun’s point, to stand with their| 


hands aloft. Enough such episodes 
were tald to convince anyone that 
too many of these “rumors” were 
truly “facts.” 

It was ironic, to this observer, to 
hear white officials asking Negro 
mothers and fathers to exercise 
“tolerance” and “patience” as 


‘though the Negroes constituted a 


majority in the city and the North. 


To exercise patience after Negro 


A slim Negro sophomore at the|newspapers like the Philadelphia 
school—an athlete and star student|/Tribune reported a multitude of 
& rose boyishly at the back of the|“incidents,” such as these in its is- 
hall to tell how he had been pur-jsue of Sept. 28: 

‘sued a number of times returning | “COP CHOKED WEST PHILLLY 


from school by a carload of white|GIRL” 
teen-agers “with guns”; that they/“PARENTS ASK PROTECTION 


had overtaken him once and beat 
him badly, and that the policeman 
‘refused to heed his plea to coop- 


FOR SO. PHILLY STUDENTS” 


Like these? “Girl's Neck Bruised, 


‘by Cop’s Grip”; “One Student's Jaw 
Fractured: by Brass Knuckles 


mc while using the stairways, 
rass knuckles have been used on 
some of them in the corridors of 
South Philadelphia High School.” 

Another particularly brazen and 
proven “fact” revolved around the 
episode in the 56th and Hunter St. 
area last Sunday when a 17-year- 
old Negro student, Miss Doris 
More was manhandled by police 
officers. Her mother, Mrs. Lucille 
Moore, swore that Officer 5271 
choked her daughter and a doctor 
signed a statement which said that 
she suffered “a traumatic myostis 
involving the neck, subsequent to 
being choked.” 

Miss Moore chanced to get 
caught up in a melee after police 
picked up two.Negro children upon 
‘the complaint of a white woman 
and her young son. Her younger 
brother was one of those held, and 


| 


she inquired of the officer why he 
was arrested. Angered, the officer 
cursed her, “grabbed her in a ham- 
merlock, choked and slapped her, 
swinging his pisto] meanwhile at 
the gathering crowd.” 

She was arrested by the officers, 
along with her father, William 
Moore and another neighbor, Wil- 
liam Blandin. Instead of being 
taken immediately to the Youth 
Study Center she was held with 
her young brother and 10-year-old 
Arthur Williams for nearly 12 hours 
by the police. 

Many such incidents were known 


The overwhelming Negro ons Jerattt i 
verous episodes idienee grappled earnestly with the! A mother told indignantly how 


| eres tate . she had been a witness of the brutal 
T | minal vt ad (problem initially stated by the She nadt a 3 brutal) 
tbe A omy Mcomeysnge hy e ‘Rev. Dandridge — whether the, anner in which policeman “frisk-|cluded these: at least a dozen Negra 


Negroes of South Philadelphia [news of assaults on Negro stu- ed’ Negro youngsters, one of them | boys have been _ beaten, other 
{ . ttend The h oe ‘dents. as the basis for the trouble.|/ess than fourteen, forcing them, at/“youths had books thrown on their 


church was jammed to the doors |‘’ST® “Fact or Rumor.” The Courageous i aes 


Beating.” : 
FACTS — NOT RUMORS — in- 


and means of ending the dan- 


ee a es) 


with Negro participants, but un-. | One thing _ know as a fact, 

fortunately scarcely a_ single | Negro parishioner declared dur- 

white attended aside from the /"8 the period of ume to queshon 

school and citv officials, These |the olicials present, that the po- 

included Dr. Joseph J. Rossi, prin-| lice have been given orders to 

cipal of the South Philadelphia get tough on the Negro students. 

. 

High School; George Schermer, 

executive director of the Com- THE PRESIDING ; 

mission on Human Relations; well as others spoke ironically of 

Re: ' = wae , . x P 3 ~ en ; . , 

ov Bae = sg of the the fact that Police Commissioner | | by the Negro mothers and fathers 

scenoois and a few nhewspaper- Thomas |. Gibbons failed to show : 2: . who came to the Zion AME church; 

men. | ‘ ee. ie ? ah. PE eS 
Perhaps that is @ reason these |"? pleading attendance at “a con- 3 that was et er Fo 

‘ , ‘ ‘ es. ‘ co ‘ -_ ’ " +P Hy ve , 

perilous episodes continue. ‘venient convention,” and that he ie sdilke iitadls elas saasmanen 
ry rm T , . . ct a 
THE MEETING was a be- sent two underlings instead. sainittin ie taal , 

ginning, the Rev. Dandridge de- These said the “order had not They hed Sects. apleuty 

clared, expressing the hope that ‘reached their ears.” Several Ne- , 


minister as 


Disarmament 


(Continued from Page 1) 
say publicly that there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a disarmament 
agreement and that an agree- 
ment would, in any event, be 
unworkable if not undesirable.” 

+. 

A FRESH EXAMPLE of this 
two-faced policy has come from 
none other than Secretary Dul- 
les himself. In his speech to the 
UN General Assembly on Sept. 
19, Dulles, while professing to 
support a two-year suspension 
of the tests, defended 
the tests as designed to 
achieve two humanitarian ends: 
“to eliminate the hazardous ra- 
dioactive material” and to de- 
velop “discriminating weapons 
suitable for defense.” 

In contrast to this doubletalk, 
the Soviet Union, India and 
Japan have introduced separ- 
ate resolutions at this UN ses-~ 
sion calling for unconditional 
suspension of the tests. 

* 


THE POSITION expressed 
in these resolutions is essentially 
the position of the American 
pr 63 percent of whom, 
according to a Gallup poll sev- 
eral months ago, favored halt- 
ing the tests if other nations, in- 
cluding Russia, did likewise. 

On the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the Administratoin has 
isolated our country and brought 
upon it the moral censure of mil- 
lions all over the world. 

In recent months Adlai Ste- 
venson, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Dr. Linus Paulirg and many 
other prominent Americans; 
labor leaders like Walter Reu- 
ther of the United Auto Work- 
ers, James Carey of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workérs, Jacob Rosenblum of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 


Teamster Outlook 


Still Uncertain 
After Convention 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

MIAMI BEACH~§As this is written. 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is still at the mid-| 
point and its main decisions are still to be made: but already’ 


Pp | 
the convention of | 


Er 


—The Dispatcher, San Francisco 


against i ffor 
the big question the delegates wil! te ce Mee shy 9 = en COURT WILL HEAR 
face a* home is “what next?” ership group, especially those who! ore ai _ ' . 

The man who is making the/©ome tots conventions. It seemed|~\ eo eo mealies >: Re ee hort; 
strongest bid for the presidency and|#S though they expected a miracle.| | }HE HOFFA forces have given} r “ Fagg * og h deat 
seems certain to win, possibly bar-|S0me had illusions a court order| thought to the future, Earlier in the }@@ Civil rights will be the domi- 


ring unity of the three running|“°! ) pe re . . “ 
ons reduced efforts for a more | /arge the general executive board |“upreme Court opening here Mon- 


against him, is likely to wind up|*™* : r a Md 
. . _\jeffective and positive program for| Dy six to a total of 19, planning;¢4v. 
fa at this mo-| P prog ito add enough of their people to} The first and second cases to be 


in prison. James Hof i 1 Hoff 
nt i de 1a indictme ) those who opposed Holla 
nen nder tw d $ an ‘d wi 
ment is under two indictments and nN | give them sure control. But when | heard will be the re-argument on 


heleed pangs Pr Bn long | HOFFA WORKED two angles:|# second vice-president, William|the s -called membership clause of 
ek ae bors O it ng. ke charand o le fawning athe _| Lee, entered the race and two the Smith Act. Former Brig. Cen. 
None of those indictments are for irged outside forces were in- . . . * Tr 
. ae oe Hediictan’ tn Of - > ees i more vice-presidents—Frank Brew-|Telford Taylor will appear on be- 
labor activity. They stem from his|terfering in the union’s affairs and ene Bs. h Div; S shelhalf of ae Cele Mi om 
numerous. “unethical” operations violated its autonomy; instead of Tea oe re satan ee " yP mmc OG, FN NP 
that ram to some 80.odd counts i,{defending himself: against -ederap- ‘in ye westem conference, e-/0 ina Communist Party chairman, 
the AFL-CIO « arv of charges (tion charges he claimed for the dorsed Lee, the Hoffa forces|and John J. Abt will argue imme- 
= iro summary © Ni] sa, |Beck-Hoffa group credit fox the | changed their proposal to Jimit/diately thereafter for Claude Light- 
ie 6 s treasi wil ) Paes ‘ ; iv f noi . a 
2S gt lg luio’s achievements in promt and care ard te taal of ot, ols party hainman 
thousands of dollars in defense of|°COPOME Bains. ito purge all pon “The es ee ae Lignttool 4 appeal- 
Hotta, but the most informed opin-' Add to this the fact that the js to have a smaller, ‘tightly-con-| "= a Mage as a rl sive se 
ion is that he won't escape a prison| Beck-Hoffa group had an unghak- | trolled rubber stamp in Jimmy|ed ‘last fall but p Raya 
term. The question of a president | #ble bloc of votes from the 100-) Hoffa's picket. Yet on the face, |<< a, nya 
\odd locals under trusteeships (who| the constitutional changes seem| . erent | 
* | are appointed by Becks anc Hoffa's! a concession to the rank and file ‘ — whore dF Nice section of 
MORE IMMEDIATE ‘js the Uustees, running the locals) and! because they remeve much of the|{!@; @cCarran- Waiter law will be 
pe toga om . |from other sources dominated by! authority vested in tl Jo ‘under argument when the appeal 
question of relations between this| uthority .vested in the president) _. ) 
union of 1.500 000 nit hers : )| tacketeer elements, and you Can and tranfer it to the executive|°! Charles Rowalt iS reargued., Ro- 
the AF L-CIO The w a : f re ‘appreciate their advantage. Hof-! board. ‘walt, a resident of Minneapolis who 
; te ay eacers OF MH fa’s opponents came in belatedly, 


r — re ‘came here from Germany many 
ktter have committed themselves| Ihe most important point that} y 
: . and to win they had eak : aken i Ye as Years ago, was order 
strongly for the expulsion of the| on territory y to break into|should be taken into account as S ed deported on 


ong}) | L« > ithe ground that he had once been 
TBYT if it déecn’t cle a oak | the IB members ask “what next?” , 
OW |)«6 The rank and file court suit! is the strong challenge to the Beck- | ™ember of the Communist Party. 


a — 


will again face the union. 


not likely to retreat. We may come 
to a.point. sooner than we think 
when rival unions will vie for the 
teamsters. Already some _ voices 
have been heard among those op- 
posing Hoffa that if the IBT is 
ousted by the AFL-CIO they'll ask 
mae locals to stay within the AFL- 


Lack of wnity has not only 
weakened the anti-Hoffa candi- 
dates; it has also limited their pro- 
gram to little more than an opposi- 
tion roll. They overestimated the 
influence that exposure of corrup- 
tion can have on the union’s lead- 


Hoffa forces that 
build up in the union. 
port for clean unionism reflected 
in the convention was only as 
much as had broken through be- 
latedly and despite weak leader- 
ship. This is the first such chal- 
lenge in the IBT’s history. In 
view of the developments in the 
offing in the months ahead, the 
movement for democracy, unity 
and cean unionism is not likel 
to subside but will climb sielined. 
That is why the IBT’s convention 
in Miami is by no means the final 


initiated in New York to stop the 
‘elections of officers on the un- 
'doubtedly valid ground that the 
elections of delegates were rigged 
in many locals, was more help to 
Hoffa than to his opponents. Sena- 
tor McClellan's last minute charge 
he has material showing half the 
delegates were illegally named, 
was certainly more help to Hoffa 
than to his opponents. I heard 
more than oneanti-Hoffa delegate 
say that “McClellan will dlect 
Hoffa.” Revelations of corruption 
have impressed many _ teamsters, 


but they -react most  strongly'decision. 


as begun to} 
The SUp- | 


On Oct. 21, a series of contempt 
cases will be argued. Leading off 
will be the appeal of Gil Green and 
Henry Winston, Communist lead-) 
ers, from a 3-year sentence for con- 
tempt of court. The sentences. were 
imposed on the ground that the’two 
failed to appear in 1951 for sen- 
tence under the Smith Act. In 1956 
they voluntarily surrendered. 

The chief civil rights case will be 
an appeal of the NAACP from an 
Alabama injunction virtually out 
lawing the organization there. Simi 


lar cases are pending in ame 
Georgia, Texas and Virginia, 


Workers and, Patrick Gorman 
of the Meat Cutters organiza- | 
tions like the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church 
and the Federation of American 
Scientists have urged U.S. ini- 
tiative to achieve international 
agreement on halting the tests, 
Just that as a_ beginning. 

It remains to be seen whether 
in the course of the UN debate 
John Foster Dulles and his Back 
B: y echo, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
will recognize the facts of life 


Ft start climbing down off that 


Pope 


- tle nation’s Constitution,” the del-| 


> 


~. 


What About the 


By ANNE B. COLEMAN 


FOR SOME time now Dr. Le- 
roy E. Burney, Surgeon General 
of the United States has been 
warning the country of the danger - 
of an epidemic of “Asian Flu.” Un- - 
der his guidance millions of shots 
of flu vaccine will be ready for 
this fall and winter. 


Only last month, however, the 
Advisory Committee to the NYC 
Health Department declared that 
it did not know enough about the 
effectiveness- of the “Asian flu” 
vaccine, “at this time” to urge 
its use by the general public. The 
result is complete confusion in 
the public mind about the con- 
flict between Dr. Burney and the 
Health Department. 

Despite the latter, the alarming 
fact is that all signs point to the 
danger of an influenza epidemic 
spreading throughout the country. 
There are already more than 
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Vaccine for Asian Flu? 
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150,000 known cases and the ex-| These are substances which attack) the host cells within which they|builds up an immunity which pro- 


ectation is a figure somewhere! 4} Jiying organisms. 
tween 25 and 40 million cases Tid ' 
by the coming winter multiply ofly in living things. They | 


: : «,....|have no known metabolism and 
The -misleading name ‘Asian| have no known n 


y10tiCs. 


Flu,” because it was first isolated | “ppeat to 


ever does not stop at the water $s processes to the production of | cHects Oli the patents. 
edge—it is not peculiar to any one| more virus. They have some! 
country, and it is not a 
tinable disease. The medical au-! jn certain cases some of the Prop- | (pandemics) 
thorities have isolated a substance, | erties which seem more appropri-| ae 7 
which they call “influenza A virus.”| ate to chemical substances. Viruses 
stances which exist in the border-| ple throughout the world. America 
line between life and inanimate! lost 850,000 of its population, Or- 
objects. 'dinarily people recover from in- 

In trying to destroy the viruses,'fectious influenza. The body 


what a virus is, is still unknown. 
* 
WHAT WE do know is some of 
the characteristics of a virus.’ 


* 


Influenza is the only disease) 
quaran-) characteristics of living things and’ causing world - wide epidemics , SWeeping the world a new variant: 
in modem times, The has appeared. It therefore seems 


so-called “Spanish Flu” of 1918 ridiculous for NYC Health author-' 


Unfortunately, the exact nature of! are sometimes described as sub-| brought disaster to 15 million peo-, 


They can) live are also destroyed by anti-| tects it against further attacks of 
Medical authorities have the same disease. 
cautioned against the use of anti-|true if the new infection is exactly 
biotics in cases of “Asian flu,” be-|the same as had been present. in 
become an actual part! cause the penicillins and sulfa' the victim's body before. 
in Hong Kong, has been given of the cells they attack. They live | drugs can produce little good and | vaccine or immunity dey eloped 1s, 
public acceptance. Influenza how-' within these cells, divert their life| Possibly inflict dangerous side- 


But this is only 


The 


‘very specific in nature. 
* 
IN THIS latest flu epidemic now 


ities to nothing 
about the new vaccine’s efective- 
ness. How could they? What is 
known is that vaccines prepared 


in such a manner in the recent 


say they know 


West Coast Labor Asks Action on Strontium 90 
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past ‘have been about 70 ‘percent 
effective. 

The new vaccine being pro- 
duc#d now for the shots was pre- 
pared from the throat washings of 
the flue victims in Hong Kong. 
These washings were flown to 
Walter Reed Army Hospital back 
in April. Under the direction of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
virus was isolated and then sup- 
plied to commercial firms for mass 
production. 

The vaccine is made by inject- 
ing the virus into fertilized eggs, 
where it multiplies. The virts-in- 
fected fluid is then drained off: the 
virus killed and purified. This is 
the vaccine, a weak form of the 
virus, which is then injected into 
the human organism. The body 
reacts to this weakened virus in- 
fection, should iét strike again. 
This immunity which is produced 
.in about two weeks will give 
the person protection for a period 
between 6-18 months. 

The Surgeon General’s office 
should be congratulated for its 
excellent job in warning the pub- 
lic, preparing the first vaccjies 
and mobilizing the pharmaceutical 
industry to produce the shots. 
‘However, all present indications 
point to a voluntary rationing and 
random distribution of the only 
60 million vaccination shots: which 
will be available by February. 

Black markets, exorbitant profits 
will flourish in this field of limited 
supply and limitless demand, un- 
less we insist that the health -of 
all of the people is and should 
always be the direct concern of 
government. 


OAKLAND. — The California, membership against further testing called upon to make a study of deadly cancer-producing Strontium) ‘Lucky Dragon’ were killed or poi- 


State Federation of Labor, which! and detonation of nuclear weap-' present and future dangers from ra- 
speaks for 1,250,000 union mem-) ons.” diation poisoning and... 
bers in the state, is insisting that; That was filed in favor of a mild- wards specific recommendations to 
“_from now on the public shall re-!er. but still noteable, resolution pre- the proper authorities to deal with 
ceive full knowledge of the radia-| sented by Retail Department Store such hazards. 
tion and strontium 90 dangers that) Employes Local 1100 of San Fran- 
confront. us.” 'cisce calling for “full knowledge” 

It believes also that “time has/0f radiation dangers and authoriz- 
now run out” for Southern states|ing establishment of a labor-fact “consistently underestimated the ef- 
that are defying the federal govern; finding committe on the subject. | fects of radiation” and declares 
ment on school integration and! The fact-finding committee from; bomb testing “.. . has been respon- 
holds that lack of decisive enforce-|the ranks of California labor will be! sible for loading the air with the 
ment action by that government | | wed Ties vee ; - ie | 
“can be interpreted only as weak-| 
ness.” 

Time, said the AFL leaders, is: 
also running out for President, 
Eisenhower and they went so far 
as to suggest his impeachment if 
he fails to face up to the crisis. 

* 

FINAL SESSION : 


“THERE is ample legal remedy; 
in the hands ef Congress to deal) 
with a President who fails to carry’ 
out his oath of office to uphold’ 


* 
THE RESOLUTION notes the 


‘Atomic Energy Commission has 


‘in the territories of the USSR, the 
USA, Britain and her possessions 
and in the Pacific, including Aus- 
tralia. 


A. A. Gromyko, head of the 
Soviet delegation to the UN's 
| General Assembly's new session 
delivered a major address which 
included mary important pro- 
posals for peaceful co-existence. 

Among the most urgent was 
his program for stopping atomic 
and hydrogen tests immediately. 
That section of the text follows: 


* 

WHY is it important to reach 
prompt agreement on the suspen- 
sion of atomic and hydrogen tests? 
First, it would make it possible to 
avert the harmful effects on human 
health of radioactive fall-out and 
THE question of stopping atomic! of atomic radiation. 
nyenes yepoived. _ fand hydrogen tests merits special) Second, the suspension of the 
- “We do not hesitate to ask Con-| consideration, The Soviet Govert-| tests would slow down the race in 
gress to use that remedy as neces-| ment associates itself fully with the’ the production of atomic and hy- 
sary. demands voiced by the parliaments drogen weapons, it would prevent 

The sharp warning to Eisen-|of many countries, including India,/the emergence of still more- de- 
hower was all the more significant| Japan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon,)structive weapons, for the testing 
because most of the federation’s! Yugoslavia, with the Colombo Reso-| of which the explosions are being 
leaders are inclined to support his/ lution of the World Peace Council, carried out. 
fellow Republican, Gov. Goodwin} with the yecent decision of the Brit- 
J. Knight, for re-election. 

This was the temper of the 
55th=and probably the last Fed- 
eration convention in session here 
Jast month. The 2,000 delegates 
comprising the largest state federa- 
tion of labor in the nation ap- 
proached somewhat cautiously the 
issue of radiation from atomic tests 
but left no doubt where they stood, 
on integration. 

This is probably the last Federa- 
tion convention because by this 
time next year it is expected this 
group will be welded with the CfO 
into an even larger amalgamation 
of some Lom members. 


TRADITIONALLY, _ this 
been a conservative body. 
This makes the action on bomb 


tests more significant. | 
Two resolutions were before the 


convention. : 

One, submitted by Painters Lo- 
cal 1348 in Los Angeles, called up 
the Federation to “. 5 . raise its 
mighty voice in the name of its vast 


opinion of outstanding physicists,| clear tests would be the first prac- 
chemists. and biologists of many tical step toward the main goal, 
countries who urge that the atomic 
and hydrogen test explosions be 
stopped without delay. The Soviet 
Government proposes that the ques- 
tion of stopping these tests be con- 
sidered as a separate item and that 
agreement be concluded without 
delay on the basis of the following 
provisions: 

1. The tests shall be discontinu- 
ed as of January 1, 1958, for a 
period of two to three years; 


2. To supervise the compliance 
by the states with their obligations 
regarding the suspension of the 
tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, an internaitonal commis- 
sion shall be set up, which com- 
mission shall present its reports to 
the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 


8. Under the guidance of the 
aforementionéd international com- 
mission, control posts shall be es- 
tablished on the basis of reciprocity 


has 


aim to- 


Gromyko’s Bid to End H-Tests 


90, besides other poisonous materi- 
ae 

The convention action, adopted 
unanimously, charges, “No govern 
/ment agency has been given the 
responsibility for regularly assessing 
the hazards from additional radia- 
tion which our bodies are absorbing 
from the foods we eat.” 
| It notes, “The public was not in- 
formed about these dangers, and 
until the Japanese fishermen on the 


on 


i.e., the full and unconditional pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen 
“weapons. 

Finally, who will deny that if 
the powers concerned were able to 
‘reach agreement on ending the nu- 
clear tests, that fact in itself would 
play a considerable part in making 
ithe general international political 
climate milder and facilitate agree- 
ment on the other aspects of dis-| 
armament. 

Only one thing is needed to end 
the atomic and hydrogéh tests, 
namely, willingness on the part ot 


: Third, — and this is particularly| 
ish Trade Union Congress, with the important—the suspension of nu-|used, because any nuclear explo- 


Gromyke at a past UN meeting 


the three powers possessing atomic 
and hydrogen weapons—the USSR, 


'the USA and Britain—to have the 


tests suspended. Furthermore, sci- 
entific progress precludes the pos- 
sibility of this agreement being mis- 


sion in any part of the world would 
(Cortinued on Page 10) 


‘ 


soned by radiation fallout, the ex- 
istence of fallout was not revealed 
to the public despite the govern- 
ment having scientific knowiedg 
of the fallout since the experiments 
at Almagordo, N.M., in 1945.” 

The action is the first taken by 
so large a body of labor in this 
field of protest. 

* 

THE CALL for “positive action 
in the constitutional crisis that faces 
our nation in conection with inte- 
gration in our public schools” was 
even more forceful. 

A special amendment to the civil 
rights policy statement of the Fed- 
erations Executive Council was 
presetited by the convention's reso- 
lutions committee headed — by 
Thomas A. Small, Bartenders Le- 
cal 340, San Mateo. 

The Federation declared that it 
“cannot countenance” use of the 
National Guard to prevent Negro 
students from shee se school, as 
has been the case in Arkansas. 

It called upon Congress when 
it reconvenes to adopt a law pro- 
hibiting public officials “from “so 
using the National Guard” and, 
pending Congressional action, de- 
manded that Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell “proceed forthwith” with 
power he now has to prevent frus- 
trations of federal court decisions 
in areas such as Arkansas. 

a 

At the same time the AFL 
members urged “our brothers and 
sisters in the troubled states” te 
refrain from participating in anti- 
Negro actions and to “cprlare 


'themselves” on the side of enforce- 


ment of decisions on integration. 

The statement was in addition 
to a policy statement adopted on 
civil rights that declared, “Califor- 
nia labor re-dedicates itself to the 
vital and historic) task of-extend- 
ing equal rights and equal oppor- 
— to every field of American 
life.” 

The. delegates reaffirmed their 
support of a national fair em- 
ployment practices law and _ re- 
newed their pledge to “. . . con- 
tinue to work cooperatively with 
the California Committee for Fair 
Employment Practices until suc- 
cess is obtained in. the enactment 
* such legislation on the state 
level.” 

These avtions, while taken unan- 
imously, ».*re weakened only by 


“he fact they stirred no voice of 


4elegate debate from the floor. 
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tating our State Department. 


small matter, when you consider how many peo- 
ple in so many corners of the earth do practically 
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a 
As They Say in Norway “Who?” 


NOW, IT IS the Norwegians who are irri- 


And this is no 


nothing but think up ways to annoy our Staet De- 


partment. 


The cause of the latest annoyance to the 
Department is the death of the Norwegian King, 
When the head of the state dies it is 
customary for other nations to name special rep- 
resentatives to the funeral as a mark of respect 


Haakon. 


to the nation. 


Immediately upon Haakon’s death, one coun- 
try after another named its envoys. 
tries named theirs—butsno word from the State 
ten—the Soviet 
named a delegation of five—sti]l no word from 


Department. Another 


the State Department. Thirty 


fifty—sixty. 


“WHO?” 


After considerable trans-Atlantic communica- 
tions with Washington, the American Embassy in 
Oslo came up with the fact that Roger S. Firestone 
was really Roger Stanley Firestone. 

‘ne Norwegian people, who should be a so- 
lace to our State Department as it tries to run 
the afiairs of the entire world, 


satisfied. 


They now insisted on inquiring who Roger 
To which the Embassy, 


Stanley Firestone was. 


At this point there were no more 
countries left and it is then that our State De- 
partment named our representative, a fellow by 
the name of Roger S. Firestone. 

Whereupon, the ungrateful Norwegians said: 


THIS SHOULD have been enough for the 
The fact that Roger is a personal 
friend of the President should be a guarantee that 
he will not walk off with any silver plate. 
sides, I do not see what business it is of the Nor- 
wegians whether Ike met Roger on the golf course 
at Burning Tree, Md., the course at the Newport 
Country Club, Newport, Rhode Island, the course 
at Augusta, Ga., or at any other of his executive 


Norwegians. 


Ten coun- 
offices. 


Union 


countries—forty— 


amon 


were not quite 


Levittown, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to remain.” 

[ MENTION no names in 
deference to the continued and 
growing threats of the “Better- 
ment” people, who are conduct- 
ing a vigorous recruiting cam- 
paign approaching everybody in 
the area to join at $1 a member- 
ship card. 

“It is hard for us at the William 
Penn Center’—a nearby institu- 
tion of the Friends Service Asso- 
eiation—“to believe our eyes and 
ears.” This southeastern corner 
of Pennsylvania has traditionally 
been Quaker country. 

“William Penn’s old home, 
which is now a. shrine—Penns- 
bury Manor—is near here,” one 
Friend told me. “This was an 
old Underground Railway Cen- 
ter.” Towns like Newton, Doy- 
lestown, Bristol, Croyden, Lang- 
borne, saw Negroes live next 
door to whites for generations. 
“We are proud of the tradition 
of our community, which was 
a haven for runaway slaves dur- 
me the Civil War. And 
Sow 6 

He said simply that men with 
beliefs like his—Jews, as well 
as Quakers—have constituted 
themselvec a volunteer guard 
which stands duty around the 
clock in the Myers’ home. “We 
will continue that,” he said, 
“until the law is re-established 
and the Myers family can live 
here unmolested.” 


He—and others—spoke warm- | 
ly of rabbis in the synagogues | 
ministers in the | 
who have | 


as well as 
Protestant churches 
preached sermons urging broth- 
erhood and an end to the dis- 
grace of Levittown. 

. 

THIS WRITER would like 
to report that Labor, likewise, 
has taken its stand for the Con- 
stitution here. But truth re- 
quires me to report that Local 
4889 in the big U.S. Steel mill 
employing 6,000 has done 
nothing since its officials origi- 
nally issued a statement against 
bigotry. In fact, I learned that 
some members were in the mob 
that raged around’ the Myers 
home in the early days of rioting 
and that no few belong to the 
“Betterment” association. 

And that, despite the fact 
that James Newell, the presi- 
dent of the Betterment Associa- 
tion continues his racist work 
aggressively and _ arrogantly. 
And that, despite all that has 
happened in Little Rock and 
elsewhere in the South, And 


3 ‘that, despite the fact as many 


here told me, they believe that 
Newell is heeled: by “outside 


— 


12 in a Row 


If after all t 


MAX 


after further queries to the State Department, re- 
i that “he is a personal friend of President 

isenhower's and a president of a large and suc-° 
cessful industrial enterprise, the Firestone Plas- 
tics Corporation.” 


* 


Furthermore, the State Department makes it 
explicitly clear that Roger S. Firestone is the 
president of a large and successful enterprise. 
After all, did the Norwegians imagine that presi- 
dents of small and unsuccessful enterprises were 
Mr. Eise 

All these facts should have been more than 
enough to satisfy the curious Norwegians. Never- 
theless, the State Department went out of its 
way to supply information on Roger Firestone’s 
parentage—his father being Harvey S. Firestone, 
president of Firestone Rubber (his mother evi- 
dently of no consequence since she is not the 
president of any corporation). 

his, the Norwegians still complain 
that it is the custom to send a public figure as 
representative of a country, they can be told that 
Roger S. Firestone is himself a man of seven or 
eight figures and this should settle the matter. 


wers personal friends? 


forces,” like the White Citizens 
Councils further South? “We 
have found their literature 
here,” I was told, “and I believe 
they are getting encouragement 
and outside aid from more pow- 
erful and sinister sources.” 


. 
ANOTHER World War MII 
veteran said: “Levitt himself 
is greatly responsible. He did 


not seli homés to Negroes orig- 
inally. And he has made no 
statement on the disgrace that 
is attached to this community 
bearing his name. I feel bitter 
about him.” 

This man in his early thirties, 
the father of three children, 
said the trouble as he sees it to- 
day can be summed up in one 
word, “apathy.” He _ believed 
the majority of — right-minded 
people want to see the Myers 
established peacefully in their 
home. “Yet they are strangely 
silent or almost so. But the Bet- 


terment crowd is noisy and ag- 
gressive.” 

But it is known, he said, that 
the Myers have, received hun- 
dreds of letters from all over 
the world congratulating their 
stand, and “wishing them the 
best.” Newspapers have report- 
ed that. And Newell’s crowd 
have received letters castigat- 
ing their bigotry and lawless- 
ness. » 

But, as one Quaker, a farmer, 
said to me: “We Friends have 
learned a great deal through all 
this turmoil. When you have 
beliefs you must stand up for 


them.” He said he hoped that 

the fair-minded public general- 

ly would “get off its haunches” 

and do something. He had a 

great deal more to say, he told 

me, but he didn’t have time. 

He had to get down to the | 
ee aed: Sie hie eae 8 
guard of their safety. 


by ALAN 
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AND STAND BESIDE THEM... 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWERSS latest conference with 
the southern governors concluded in another fiasco when 
Gov. Faubus reneged even before he agreed. 

These tragically ludicrous performances will never 
end the crisis. The delays of compromise and temporization 


help nobody but racists. As soon as the President allowed 
paratroopers to exchange sentry duty with the federalized 
Arkansas National Guard “incidents” cropped up again and 
Little Rock's Negro children suffered. 

So long as there is evidence of executive clemency to- 
ward Faubus’ defiance, racists take heart and the regional 
explosions continue: West Virginia saw white students mob 
a handful of Negroes last week: the teen-age war in Phila- 
delphia keeps the entire community on edge: in Levittown 
a small, noble contingent stands guard at the Myers home. 

Too many left-of-center organizations fail to crystal- 
lize their sympathies into action, and the old saw still holds: 
good intentions pave the road to hell. 

The answer lies in an immediate and many-pronged as- 
sault: political action, widespread public education to blast 
the shibboleths of racism and show the WHITE man’s 
stake in this fight (for his skin, too, is menaced). 

This should be a major activity of the trade unions 
constantly, for as the article on Levittown and news from 
elsewhere have shown, many in the labor movement suf- - 
fer from the racist virus. 

~ Only thus can we keep the faith with the Negro chil- 
dren about whom Prof. J. B. Rhine of Duke University 
wrote in Life magazine last week: “I cannot recall,” he said, 
“that there has ever been a more inspiring demonstration of | 
courage by the children of any race, in any age... .” 

And we wholeheartedly agree with his conclusion: 
“Their example is at least one redeeming feature in all this 
horrid chapter of our country’s history. Salute them and I 
- think others will take heart and go over and stand beside 
them.” 


TREAD-MILL 


THERE IS a difference between a squirrel cage 

and the race against inflation. The squirrel runs for exercise 
and can get off the rotor whenever he wants. The worker 
on the inflation treadmill, however, must run like you- 
know-what to stay in the same place, and he cant get off. 
Take Joe Average-Factory-Worker. In August his 
weekly take-home pay, to care for three dependents, was 
$75.13, compared to $73.06 in August 1956. The extra 2.8 
percent that he gets in take-home doesn't stay in his pocket 
long; in fact, his pay vanishes faster than last year because 
it cost him, his wife, and two children, 3.6 percent more 
to live this year than last. 
The President's only solution to the problem is to bar 
wage hikes. And, since Congress adjourned we have heard 
only the slightest whispers about the inquiries into the 
wage-price-profit relationship that the unions. pressed for 
in the spring. Each month that passes makes the over-all 
problem more pressing for inflation is the road to ruin. 


WILL UN HEAR? 


indicated, was that the bom 
the peaceful development of atomie energy! 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES and Henry Cabot Lodge 
have their ear-stoppers on, but will the United Nations 
hear the voices of more than 200 scientists from 33 nations 
who, at a conference in Paris, UNANIMOUSLY passed a 
resolution calling for a halt in A- and H-bomb tests and 
the production of nuclear weapons? 
Among the scientists were some from the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Hundreds of millions of ordinary 
people throughout the world have made similar appeals. 
The suspension of the tests is the first step demanded 
by world public opinion. If achieved under proper inter- 
national*controls, it could pave the way for banning the 
use and production of nuclear weapons as well as the de- 
struction of existing stockpiles. 
Yet the day after this resolution was passed, a repre- 
sentative of the United States government made a state- 
ment which underlines the Eisenhower Administration’s 
callous and cynical disregard of American and international 
public opinion. Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, now in Vienna to attend the 


first conference of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 


continued his campaign in behalf of the poisonous tests by 
telling newsmen that a “clean atomic bomb” had “interest- 
ing speculative applications.” 

What Strauss was trying to say, a member of his staff 
tests are needed to further 
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Pat Cush at 90 


Story of a Grand Old Worker 


By ART SHIELDS [superintendent first; however. For 

I DON’T know whether Pat! ll the Homestead pickets in the/big money was swallowing up 

Cush: ia the oldest veteran of Geet strike of 1889, when the America’s industries. John D.,. the 

worker movement in America, Pat) -@™megie Steel Co. was whipped.|oil king, bought the mill in 1892. 

will be only 90 tomorrow—Oct. 7.| Pat knew nothing of Socialism as} And John D. hated unions. So Pat 

But no other old timer bears more! yet. He had read Bellamy’s “1 ook.| was fired. And Wayland came to 
‘ing Backward” in his trade union see him the next day. 


World of Labor 
- Things Are Stirring 


In the Steel Union 
constitutional measures, to rally 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
kind of support the committee | 
‘S$. 


Last February’s hotly contested |e, 
election in the 1,250,000-member|” 


United Steelworkers of America running at only a little above 80} 


3 | 
ieee stirred consider: | ; Pag aot scars from the class struggle than)! | 3 - 
file initiativ peg rank nap owes ol of ts ee er the) pat Cush of Pittsburgh. And none| journal. But he thought it was just) “That visit changed my life,” Pat 
f ae ret? os ae Union. cag gr «Aig 7 1 ay wele the {Have more confidence in the victory} 4 good story. And he didn’t get a|told me. “I cam still see Wayland 
ey SuDSI1 oo so that even at reduced levels the glimpse of the Commonwealth of climbing the mesa to my little 

is movemen 


used to say. And he had charge of 


Currently the steel industry is: 


of Socialism than he. 


output is at a rate above 100 mil-| Labor that is to be until he went house,” he continued. “He came up 

is continuins lion tons annually, not far from the 

and = spreadin, top of several years back. But the 

in the locals. workers use this turned out with a 
One indica reduced force with many workers 

tion of it is the 


on four days or less. 
recent national At this moment of 
two-day con. 


fmence'in Pitts widespread layoffs, like 1,000 at 


burgh of some 

hundred _ dele- 

gates from locals of 16 of the operation. At the Edgar Thompson 
— > se = a the ‘Dues! Works (U.S. Steely of Bradock only 

is iis | | 

Protest Committee ld R: ‘111 of 16 furnaces are working. Not 
group that sponsored Dona a- B. NC 
rick as its candidate for the presi-/long ago 20,000 workers at the big 
dency and won 226,000 votes—39 Gary mill of U. S. Steel turned out 
percent of the tatal. Up to a yea! 106,000 tons weekly. Now 17,500 
such a conference was incon-|, 5000 bens with. ulaen 


| 
The very! 


ago : | 
jwable in the union. | 
ceivabl iwothode 


formation of the dues protest group, 
a year ago (in protest of a $2 raise| weekly. 
to $5 monthly) brought a threat 0! 


expulsion from the USW's admin- | | 
‘stration on ground of “dual union-|iion among the workers is also re- 
ism.” The group met this time, its | flected in the _many plant stop: 
program broadened, for a series of pages called wildcat” by the union 
constitutional reforms. democratiza- leaders. They are usually over 
tion and “honest unionism.” .work schedules because of short 


The conference called for a cut in weeks, layotts out of seniority and 
ie Cc ; | 


. oft ened by such issues mostly related to the 
a - - . . \ 9 > ' 7 
salaries otf officers now PI "ich pitbiem. A. rank.and file chove- 


David J. McDonald’s $50,000; #/ment can hardly limit itself only to 
cut in terms of office to two years; / constitutional reforms in face of the 
a cut in dues, provision for the other issues and struggles in the 
unbOn, 

Another noticeable development 
has been the rising struggle for Ne- 
vote by every local. : ‘gro rights in the union and industry. 

The committee was established Negro members have formed “cau- 
on a permanent basis for a CON-| ayses” oy “leadership groups” in 


You hear 


only four open hearths of 


getting only four days 


* 
THE WIDESPREAD dissatistac- 


right of all candidates to name bal-, 
lot watchers; publication of the 


tinual campaign with its‘ eye OM! many locals, according to reports. | 


the convention of the union next 
September. 

Another indication of a positive 
character was the resistance in the 
Pittsburgh conference to inroads} within union leadership. 
Republican politicians have been; In the Homestead mill, for ex-, 
trying to make to use it for their)ample, the caucus of Negro work- 
ends. There is some evidence the/ers, sponsoring a candidate for a 
Republicans in Pennsylvania tried) vacant trusteeship, won the post in 
to influence the “Rarick move-ja race of about eight, with 400 
'votes. He is the first Negro to take 


In Pittsburgh the Fair Share 
Group has been orgauized for more 
| 


OS and. 


Negro representation on jo 


ment.” , 
Thev sought its endorsement of a office in the local’s history. 
“right-to-work” type of program} In Houston, Tex, five Negro 
and gave it some legal assistance.;members of the union are suing 
One such legal friend, running for the union and company on grounds 
judge on the Republican ticket, ad-| that the promotion system is so rig- 
dressed the conference and-sought} ged by the union and management 
its endorsement. The idea was | representatives that a Negro is. 
withcrawn after- many: from the' doomed to permanently stay in the 
floor spoke against each entangle-| lowest wage category. | 
ment with politicians. The commit-} The Negro rights movement is 
tee also plans to publish a builetin. {}oth evidence of a higher stage in 
You wonder, however, as you)|the struggle against discrimination 
anticipate the problems the union;as well as the fact that in many 
will face in the year until its next! places even the union’s leadership 
convention, whether the leaders of| has to be fought for those rights. 
the Dues Protest Committee be-| re : 
lieve they can just limit themselves! YOU also hear of other types of 
to a struggle for democratic re- ]oca] initiative, including local offi- 
forms. cials, for struggles that are not 
Their own experience with the) necessarily prescribed from the gen- 
successful election campaign must/eral office. All those movements 
have shown them members want are manifestations of a more active 
democracy for a purpose, fora more mood and of a declining fear of 
effective organization to cope with| the union’s top bureaucracy. : 
grievances, automation, discrimina-| No doubt the current widespread, 
tion, job rights and such problems. ¢;,. upon corruption and bureau-| 
Surely in the now more advanced! ~ | 
cfacy in the labor movement has, 


stages of the movement, the pro- 
gram will have to broaden beyond| Somewhat loosened up relations in| 
the steel as in many other unions. 


People aren't afraid to voice their 
‘views and initiate new programs. 

This. situation presents the pro- 
gressive trade unionisis with an op- 
portunity to give life and substance 
to their work. They have an oppor- 
tunity to aid and develop further 
ALL the advancing movements, no 
matter whence their initiative 
comes. The Dues Protest movement 
is unquestionably a challenge to the 
USW’'s administration. And if as 
a result of this competition, good 
things will come from leadership, 
they should be no less welcome. 
The only real progressive guide- 
line is action against the companies 


| 
| 


| 


| 


. eee 


WN 


A g 


Za ey 


| Pat has gone hungry in many) yy, 
‘strikes in the iron and steel indus- ' &5* 

try. He was blacklisted often and) Pat had been fired in Home- 
'beaten with blackjacks by steel Stead for slugging a nagging boss, 
‘company thugs until his clothes| 4d gone to Pueblo, Colo. And the 
ked with blood. He was | 12-hour day didn’t last long in the 
olorado Fuel and Iron plant 
ait 


were soa ' , 
| arrested 14 times in the workers big C 
| struggle as well. But Pat never quit.|a!ter Pat went to work. For P 


’ 


< 


‘organized the first Rocky Moun- 
tain lodge of the Amalgamated As- 


' 
' 
' 


him my friend. 
| 
Most Work.-. 0” the prairie at night. 

And the work day .dropped to 


the leadership of 


of Pat's beginning. 
er readers know only his latter 
‘years. But men are molded in the pine hours under 
early formative period. And Pat 
‘grew up in the midst of struggles 


with the iron masters of Pittsburgh.’ BUT Socialism was still just a 
Pat came from revolutionary : 


‘Irish forebears. He was born into word to Pat until he met J. A. 
‘the labor movement as well. His Wayland, the future publisher of 
father, John Cush, an old iron pud-|the “Appeal to Reason.” 

dler, was a Civil War veteran andj. pat met John D. Rockefeller’s 
a member of the Irish Fenian sce | 

Brotherhood and a founder of the 
Sons of Vulcan, the first iron union. 
And he taught his boys never to 
run from a fight. 

Pat's first battle with the bosses 
came at 10. He was a child labor- 
er in %f@ Jones & Laughlin chain 
mill across the road from the ‘com- 
pany-owned house where he was 
born. The job Was hot and ex- 
hausting; the work day was long; 
the foremen punched and kicked 
the boys sometimes; pay was only 
10 cents a day. And Pat pulled the 
kids out in a fight for 50 cents. 

* 

THE KIDS didn’t win. But Pat 
was learning how to lead workers. 
And at 21 he was president of the 
biggest lodge of the Amalgamated 
Association of [ron and Stee! Work- 
ers at Homestead near Pittsburgh. 

Pat was the youngest union lead-| 
er in the industry at the time: He’! 
was a real ball of fire, old’ timers 


president Pat Cush. 
” 


; 


. - 
“ “ 
A 
‘ 


PAT CUSH 


like a man in a hurry. He was burn- 
‘ing with the message of Socialism, 
‘you see.” 

Pat was ready for the message of 
hope. The old way of life was play- 
ed out in his mind. He had just 
been served with an eviction no- 


U.S. Steel’s Duquesne mill with) For men like Pat are the salt “of brought the union with him. Sev- tice by Rockefeller’s agent. His 
12 in the earth. And I'm proud to call eral months after he arrived he, bride and he must vacate the little 


company house on the hill. And he 
was filled with hatred and despair 


I THINK I should say something Sociation at an open air meeting when Wayland came in. 


| The visit lasted for hours. Way- 
land had a cup of coffee, then an- 
other and another. He had come 
tor a story of the firing for “The 
'Iron Hand,” a local workers paper 
he was editing. But he stayed to 
ring Socialism to Pat. 
* 

THE Socialist movement was 
very small in “92. And Wavland 
didn't try to bring Pat into any or- 
ganization. But he left the Big Idea 
behind him: And from then on Pat 
saw the glorious future—the future 
when the Rockefellers would ride 
the backs of labor no more. And 
the working people would get what 
they produced. 

Pat never forgot that future in 
the dark vears ahead. 

It's hard for young workers to 
realize what the labor pioneers suf- 
fered in those dark decades. They 


iwere driven from job to job by 


blacklisting bosses. For the union 
was busted in all the steel mills. 

The turning point came when 
the Homestead lodges were busted 
by troops in 1892. Pat was in the 
West at that time. But his three 
brothers were in the thick of the 
battle when 300 Pinkerton gunmen 
invaded the town. 

The Pinkertons were whipped in 


(Continued on Page 8) 


SCAD, Muskie Reply to Worker’ 


Jimcrow Vacation Report Expose 


* @ 
ay . 
STATE OF MAINE 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Ad tcinvTa 


EOMUNOD S MUSKIE 
GOvteno 


23 September 1957 


Mr. John Gates, Editor 
The Worker 

35 East 12th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Dear Mr. Gates: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your recent 
letter relative to racial discrimination at summer 
resorts.- I appreciate your sending me the attached 
material for my information and for such consideration 


as it may be possible to give it. 
With all good wishes, I.am 


Sincerely, 


hun = 
, Edmund S&S. Muskie 


ESM/eb 


and in the interest of the workers. 


The reply from Gov. Muskie of Maize 


(By JACK STYLES 
| CHARLES ABRAMS, chairman 
‘of New York’s State Commission 
‘Against Discrimination (SCAD), 
‘has acknowledged receipt of this 
‘newspaper's recent exposure of 
\widespread discrimination against 
‘Negroes at a large number of va- 
‘cation resorts in the state. 

| In a letter addressed to John 
Gates, editor-in-chief of The Work- 
‘er, Abrams pointed out that New 
| York's anti-discrimination law clear- 
‘ly made the jimcrow practices un- 
covered by this newspaper illegal. 
| Gov. Edmund S. Muskie of 
‘Maine has also acknowledged re- 
ceipt of The Worker's investigation 
‘report and, in a recent letter to 
| Gates, expressed his appreciation 
‘at having the situation called to his 
attention. | 

| Muskie’s letter said: “This will 
 chgnndalan receipt of your recent 
letter relative to racial discrimina- 
(tion at summer resorts. I appreciate 
your sending me the attached ma- 
‘terial for. my information and for 
| such consideration as it may be 
possible to give it.” 

The communication from Ab- 
rams, written on behalf of the five- 
man commission, declared: 

“We acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated Aug. 7,1957, with ac- 
companying material presénted in 
support of your charges of dis- 
crimination based on color at vaca- 
tion resorts, including some located 
in the State of New York. There 
has also been forwarded to us your 
similar communication to Gov. Har- 
riman. D 

“The law against discrimination 
makes it an unlawful discriminatory 


_ (Continued on Page 8) 
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TV Views. 
Barker s Bugle 


By BEN LEVINE 

COMPLAINTS against commercials can by 
repetition become as tiresome as the commer- 
cials themselves, but something can still be said 
about more insidious forms of airwav advertis- 


ing. These appear at the start of every fall sea- 
son. when networks are as lavish with promises 
as politicians on election eve. 
especially are artists forced to be- 
come barkers and sandwichmen. 

A flagrant 


thinly disguised commercials was | 


At such times 


case of these 


the Steven Allen variety show, 
in which NBC’s most brilliant 
stars twinkled for brief moments 
in an hour of unabashed public- 
ily. 

~“Georgef Gobel and Eddie 
Fisher shook hands and vowed 
they would be an unbeatable combination. 

Gisele MacKenzie peeped coyly from a port- 
hole, and Dinah Shore and Rosemary Clooney 
let themselves be seen from head to foot, while 

-—Yennessee Ernie Ford threw in a cheery word 
for Channel 4. 

Cowboys and sheriffs, and one Indian chief, 
cast their shadows of the coming “adult” West- 
ems. John Payne of “Restless Gun,” Dale Rob- 
ertson of “Well Fargo,” and Ward Bond and 
Robert Horton of “Wagon Train” gave samples 
of scenes that were about as adult as diapers. 

And Bob Cummings shepherded six of seven 
diapered damsels whose forms waved on my trem- 
bling screen like the weary women trotted out at 
a Coney Island carnival to draw hesitating 
crowds. 

The FCC should order such shows to carry 
the warning label—Advt.” 

* 

ANOTHER SWINDLE, though a pious one, 
was NBC’s tribute to Ed Wynn, called Command 
Performance, which lured me with famous names. - 
Aifred Drake parodied Ralph Edwards otf “This 
Js Your Life,” and there were moments of pale 
pleasure. with such performers as Beatrice Lillie 
while we were taken through the highlights of 
Mir. Wynns 55-year stage career. Also it was 
good to hear mention of Ed Wynn’s role in the 
1919 Equity strike. 

But most of the hour was as lively as a col- 
lege commencement or an. Oscar presentation. 
* 

] WAS THE VICTIM that week of a third 
ious fraud, though perhaps | should have known 
Lae This was on a Sunday morning program 
called “Lamp Unto My Feet.” CBS had an- 
nounced that this program would present the 
liturgical music of Salomone Rossi, the Italian 
Renaissance Jewish composer, in Jewish High 
Holy Day services. 

I got up early that Sunday for the choir 
singing of Rosh Hashonah and Yom Kippur ser- 
vices was my earliest and remains among my 
keenest musical] pleasures. 

In addition 1 was anxious to hear the work 
of Salomone Rossi, the 16th century composer 
about whom I had read several years ago. He 
lived in Mantua, his work filled 13 volumes, 
and he signed his creations “L’Ebreo,” (Hebrew) 
for he was proud of his Jewish ancestry. 

In preparation for the “Lamp Unto My 
Feet” program I looked into Groves Musical Dic- 

tionary, where I Jearned that Rossi was amon 
the first to develop the “technique of vember, 
Variations. He introduced variations of Italian 
popular melodies and Jewish ghetto tunes into 
synagogue singing. 

In 1630, when the Austrian army conquered 
Mantua, the Jews fled the city, and Rossi's works 
were scattered. . His synagogue music fell into 
oblivion (orthodox teaders at that time frowned 
on using the contemporary madrigal style in reli- 
gious music) and it was only in-the late 19th 
century that his works were collected and pub- 
lished. Vincent d‘Indy was among those who 
helped in the publication. 

* 

ALL THIS and more I learned, and I was 
all set for the Sunday morning “Lamp Unto 
My Feet.” 

But I was cruelly disappoint. I was given 
a glimpse of a Rossi manuscript, I heard 
snatches of radiant harmonies, and some flashes 
of fine singing by Lawrence Davidson, Metro- 
politan Opera bass baritone, and the Raymond 
Rorter choir. But for the most part I felt like 
a small child unable to see a parade through 
a forest ot legs. 

The moderator stationed himself in the vesti- 
bule of a Jewish temple and insisted in filling the 
half-hour with pious rehtoric. 

We got oniy about five minutes of the 30 
for the promised pleasure of hearing Salomone 
Rossis music. 

I can only hope that moderators will learn 
something from James Macandrew, whose Camera 
Three program, an hour later, presented the. 
guitarists Rey de la Torre and Carlos Montoya. 
Mr. Macandrew gives the shortest of introductions, 
modestly. gets out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible, and ‘lets hear the artists. 

But Mr. Macandrew is an educator, not an 
advertising man. 4 i 
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‘Never Forget,’ John Brown Saic 


By ASTER LORD 


TIME: 1926; scene: the court- 
room of Judge Frank Murphy, in 
Detroit. On trial was Dr. Ossian 
Sweet, prominent Negro physician, 
arrested on a charge of murder. 
At his side was Clarence Darrow, 
attorney for the defense. 

Hysterti had swept over the 
city during the past few weeks. 
A white man had been killed and 
two others injured, and back of 
this there had been a growing ten- 


. sion in race relations for over a 


year in Detroit. Now there were 
those screaming for the death pen- 
alty for Dr. Sweet. 

They accused all the louder be- 
cause the tragedy had occurred 
when the young Negro had dared 
to move hig family into a white 


neighborhood. 

In the courtroom that: day Dar- 
row rose to begin the selection of 
a jury. Spectators crowded the 
room and stood against the wall in 
back; the atmosphere was electric 
with tension. The first prospec- 
tive juror was called. 

“Do you know anything, sir, 
about the history of the Negro 
people?” Darrow asked. 

* 

PROSECUTOR Robert Toms’ 
head came alert. What was the 
old fox up to? What kind of ques- 
tion was that? 


“No. I don't think sO. The 


juror was puzzled. He had ex- 
pected to be asked his views on 
capital punishment. He hadn't 
even realized the Negro people 
had a history, except for slavery 
and emancipation. 

“Have you never heard of Fred- 
erick Douglass?” The juror shook 
his head.. Darrow took a great 
many minutes to. explain who 
Douglass was and all he had done 
for America. “Have you ever 
heard of a Negro named Banneker? 
Or Sojourner - Truth?” - Darrow 
vent on-to enlighten the juror. 

“What do you know of the great 


work that the Natl. Assn. for the 


Advancement of Colored People is 
doing in this country? Do you 
realize the tremendous efforts this 
organization — and other organiza- 
tions and individuals—are making 
to promote education, build col- 
leges—" 

Prosecutor Toms was on _ his 
feet. “Your Honor, I object. Mr. 
Darrow is not asking questions; he 
is trying to instruct them.” 

Judge Murphy hdd already 
proved his courage in taking this 
case when his fellow jurists had 
been afraid to handle it; now he 
verruled the objection. “I see 
nothing wrong with what Mr. Dar- 
row is doing.” 

” 

FOR DARROW 
only moment of satisfaction he 
had known in the past terrible 
weeks. His whole case, he felt, 
hung on this: his education of the 
‘mors. He had, somehow, to instill 
in the minds of these twelve men 
to be chosen a sense of the great 
handicaps the Negro people faced 
and also their great, proud deter- 
mined struggles to overcome these 
handicaps of prejudice. 

When at last twelve men were 
chosen Darrow turned to his fellow 
defense lawyer, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, and gaid: “This case is 
won or lost now. The rest is win- 


cow dressing.” 


this was the 


* 

DR. SWEET was _ charged, 
along with his younger brother, 
Henry, with the murder of a man 
who had been found lying dead 


in the streets after the police had 
finally chased off the mob that 
had stormed the Sweets’ new home. 
Both of the Sweets had fired their 
guns, but over the heads of the 
mob. Other shots had rung out, 
in the street. In the confusion none 
could say who had done the kill- 
ing. 

Darrow made this point. He 
led Dr. Sweet, in his testimony, 
through the long history of vio- 
lence against other Negroes in 
Detroit, through the sacrifices he 
and his wife had made to save 
money for a nice home, their ef- 
forts to find such a home and their 
pride in fiinding one they liked ard 
could afford. 

Friends had helped the Sweets 
move their furniture and put clean 
paper on the shelves nek —s 
the trunks. The day had had all 
the joyful elements of a party and 
when, at last, they were tired, 
they sat around the table and 
drank coffee, laughing and talking. 
It was then they heard the noise 
outside, heard the angry, obscene 
words shouted, then the ro fs 
pelting against the walls and 
through the windows. ~ 

. ' 

ON THE WITNESS stand Dr. 
Sweet spoke of how he felt: 

“When I opened the doof and 
caw the mob I realized-1 was fac- 
ing the same mob that had hound- 
ed my people through its entire 
history. In my mind I was pretty 
confident of what I was up against. 
I had my back against the wall. I 
was filled with a peculiar fear, 
the fear of one who knows the 
history of my race. I knew what 
mobs had done to my people be- 
fore.” 

Darrow let Dr. Sweet's testi- 
mony speak for itself. In his sum- 
ming-up to the jury the defense 
lawyer ignored the facts of. the 
tragic night. Instead he went di- 
rectly into the history of preju- 
dice, the results of prejudice, the 
insanity of prejudice. He talked 
for eight hours. The courtroom 
was packed with silent, listening, 
astonished people. 

Darrow was nearly 70 years old, 
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Why This Longshoreman Stands with Sociaj 


and the othe ) 


By ARCHIE BROWN 


(San Francisco longshoreman and 
long a prominent Communist.) 


I FOUND my way to a be- 
lief in Socialism through a 
combination of self - interest 
and indignation. The ability 


of people to become indignant 
about social evils, particularly as 
it elects them, I believe is the 
guarantee of a better world. 

In late 1928 the newspapers 
in Oakland, Cal., cut. the work- 
ing force of their “newsboys” in 
half and cut the earnings on each 
paper sold at the same time. I 
was one of those who got it in 
the neck and took part in my 
first strike. A number ef other in- 
dustries were following the same 
procedure and a strike took place 
against wage-cutting and speed- 
up at the Chevrolet auto plant the 
following spring. The Commu- 
nists took an interest.in both the 
above (and other) matters and [I 
took an interest in the ideas of 
Socialism which they were preach- 
ing. , 

The working class gets the worst 
working over and therefore ex- 
presses its indignation most ofte 
and sometimes with considerable 
force. Karl Marx put it another 
and’ much more scientific way 
when he said that the class strug- 
gle is the motive force for the 
political development of society. 
Marxian Socialism proved such—a 
great attraction to me_ precisely 
because it was scientific, precisely 
because it was common sense. I 
found out that the workers and 
their allies, by combining their 
strength, could change the world, 
and it did not depend upon one’s 
Econ will” as to whether the 
ch 


ange would take place or not. 
* Hy eheee 


THE CLINCHER on my con- 


& 


Workingmen from many countries come to view Marx statue 


in London, 


version to Scientific Socialism 
came not. so much from books 
as from the living fact that while 
the capitalist world in the early 
Thirties was suffering its greatest 
depression, the Soviet Union, the 
one Socialist country at that time 


was forging ahead by leaps’ an 
bounds in production, welfare for 


things are really 


the people, in the fight for peace— 
in almost any field. . 
Things have changed since then 
and it looks like capitalism — has 
obtained ‘a new lease on life and 
boom so 
why- Socialism? Why ,not a re- 
formed or “people’s capitalism”? 
Particularly‘ since the Soviet Union 
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YOU think is your 
se? I have watched 
these black, tense 
crowded this court. 
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which must face this problem and 


face it fairly—I ask you, in the. 


name of progress and of the hu- 
man race, to return a_ verdict .of 


not guilty... 


THERE WAS a long silence. 
The faces.of the jury were the 
faces of men coming out of a 
trance; they. listened, vaguely, to 
Judge Murphy's quiet instructions 
and -then filed out to begin their 
deliberations. 

As Judge Murphy walked to his 
chambers he met a friend outside 
the door and stopped to say: “This 
is the greatest experience of my 
life. That was Clarence Darrow 
at his best. I will never hear any- 
thing like it again. He is the 
most Christlike man I have ever 
known.” 

But of what was Darrow think- 
ing sitting alone and waiting tor 
the jury to return? 

* 


THERE HAD ONCE been a 
small boy with a big problem, 

“Aw, come on,” the other boys 
had coaxed him, “stay out and 
play with us. You dont have to 
go in yet...” , 

Clarence wanted to stay. In the 
soft, warm Ohio evening there was 
still enough light left to throw a 
ball. He was the best pitcher and 
there just wouldn't be much of a 
team without him; it was tempting 
enough to make him want to stay 
away from the familys nightly 
“reading.” ‘ 

Should he go—or should he stay? 
It was an old conflict with him, 
young as he was: the desire to be 
liked and admired by his friends 
against the pull of those books 


stories and poetry, books from 
China and Europe, books in Latin 
and Greek. 

“Come on, Clarence, throw the 
ball!” 

The lit first baseman, hitching 
up his trousers with both hands, 


came over to argue it out with him. 
~ 


HOW COULD HE explain? 
The Darrow children had early 
learned to speak very little about 


the education they were getting at 
home. They had found that Ami- 
rus and Emily Darrow were called 
names and laughed at because 
they didn’t believe in religion and 
they did believe in science and 
because they didn’t go along with 
the rest of the village of Kinswan 
that one particular political party 
was sacred or that America was 
the best world that had ever been 
or ever could be built by man. 

“Will your paw give you a lick? 
Don't be scared. My paw licks me 
all the time... .” 

That did it. Never had Amirus 
Jaid a hand on him; he did not be- 
lieve in inflicting pain on any living 
creature, especially a child. Clar- 
ence Darrow tossed the ball-to the 


disgusted first baseman and tore olf \ 


for home. 

Both of the older Darrows had 
been well educated. The only col- 
lege Amirus could afford to go to 
was a theological school; when he 
was graduated he was offered a 
good church and a good salary. 
But both he and Emily had begun 
to doubt their faith and they agreed 
to give up this chance for success. 


*Instead, the husband built chairs 


for a meager living and the wife 
patched clothes until] they were too 
worn to mend any more and cook- 
ed meals that were the simplest 
fare. They were happy. They had 
their books, their freedom of ideas, 
their independence of thought to 


share with their children. 
* 


THE SMALL . Clarence _ ran 
home quickly. He opened the din- 
ing room door and slid through it 
and made his way, through the sud- 


! | ~ den silence of the room, to his chair 
about science and inventions and. 


next to Everett's. 

“Where’ve vou been?” his 
brother demanded. “You've been 
out playing—" 

“Never mind.” His mother’s 
voice was gentle but firm. “It was 
Clarence’s own choice to make: 
whether he wanted to play or come 
inside. We will all have difficult 
choices to make, all our lives. And 
no one can make them for us., Re- 
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China's Great Movies 


Singapore never saw anything 
like it. The Chinese movie version 
of Romeo and Juliet, “Liang Shan- 
po and Chu Ying-tai,” had a 105- 
day first run before going into the 
neighborhoods. 

This is not an isolated example. 
An American movie man looking 
over the Chinese productions in 
Asian theatres said “great produc- 
tion values and technical retine- 
ments.” In 1956 the Chinese film 
studios, then located mostly in Pe- 
king, turned out 80 feature films. 
This year the total is closer to 200 
and Europe. is starting to applaud 
them too. 

Like everything else in Peoples 
China, movies are growing better 
and better. A modern studio has 
just been completed in Canton, 
costing millions, with full provision 
for wide screen techniques, anima- 
tion, and the dubbing in of other 
languages for export. Agreements 
have been signed with French and 
Italian producers for joint produc- 
tion of some films, and negotiations 
are under way with India, which 
has a long history of predominance 
in the Asian movie field. 

In Thailand, the first products of 
the Chinese studio were shown two 
years ago, sponsored by the Navy. 
There was an overflow. sellout 
crowd in Bangkok for weeks and 
Chinese movies have been tremen- 
dously popular there since. In Cam- 
bodia, Chinese films have now 
moved up close behind the tradi- 


tionally leading Indian films, leav- — 


ing the French and American prod- 
ucts far behind im popularity. . 


IT IS said the secret of their suc- 
cess is that they have the social vi- 
tality of the early Soviet movies, 
while being technically among the 
very best, plus more variation in 
theme than the early Soviet films. 

Movie people are frankly amaz- 


ed that a country with no known 
background jin movie’ making 
should blossom out with such mag- 
nificent products in a relatively 
short time. 

When the artificial State De- 
partment curtain in Washington fi- 
nally comes down, they see great 
interest in an interchange of movies 
between China and the U. S. 

Many of the Chinese pictures 
have romantic themes. “Marriage 
of a Fairy Princess” broke all prev- 
ious Hong Kong records, playing 
to 350,000 in two theatres, Some 
other titles: “Double Wedding,” 
“Mrs. Li Gets Married Again,” 
“The Love Episode,” “Woman En- 
ginepr. 

Within the past year, ‘a total of 
151 Chinese pictures have been 
shown in 51 countries. Exchange 
agreements have been made with 
many countries, including Japan, 
Pakistan, Thailand, India and 
Burma. Nine Chinese film studios 
now employ a tetal of 7,300 work- 
ers. The new one at Canton will 
make 20 full — features a 


yyear, 26 scientific shorts, 25 docu- 


mentaries, newsreels, and dub pic- 
tures in various foreign languages. 
The Shanghai studios are being di- 
vided into five parts, three for mak- 
ing feature films, one cartoon and 
one for the dubbing which helps 
makes the export products so popu- 
lar. 
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“Don't Let Wars 


‘Solve’ Problems” 
NEW YORK 
To The Editor: 

It has been widely acknowl- 
edged that the Soviet Union's 
new long range missile under- 
mines the U.S. “position of 
strength” policy and emphasizes 
the necesity of solving all ques- 
tions on the basis of coexistence, 
of negotiation. 

The development of the mis- 
sile is not simply a quantative 
but a qualitative step forward. 
In technical spheres, including 
armament technology, the So- 
viet Union started from a point 
far behind the United States. 
But in armaments, particularly 
super-weapons, the S.U. is now 
forging into the lead. The Pen- 
tagon, the Atomic Energy Coin- 
mission and other top agencies 
present the situation as being a 
neck-to-neck race. 

This ignores the fact that the 
basic conditions which have en- 
_abled the S.U. to outdistance the 
U.S. in missile production will 
continue to operate to widen the 
S.U.’s lead even further. Some 
of these conditions are: the larg- 
er number of scientists being 
trained in the S.U. and the great- 
er concentration on research. 
There are substantial reasons to 
conclude that the S.U. is well 
on the way to securing the per- 
manent military preeminence in 
unconventional weapons  (H- 
bombs, missiles, etc.), that it 
has for some, time attained in 
conventional armaments. 

This development is creating 
a situation unique in history. 
Never before has a nation con- 
sistently devoted to peace. pos- 
sessed permanent military pow- 
er. In World Wars I and II, for 
example, a capitalist power (Ger- 
many) having superior military 
might sought to seize the re- 
sources which its wealthier and 
weaker rivals (England and 
France) possessed. Today the 
situation is basically different. 
The increase in the S.U.’s mili- 
tary might is not to acquire the 
resources of others, but to safe- 
guard the peaceful utilization 
of its own and other countries. 
Far from the American or other 
peoples having cause to fear So- 
viet military advances, they are 
—for instance—for the democratic 
movement in the U.S. a powerful 
assist mm weakening reaction. 

Blocking the U.S. ruling class 
effort to solve internal contra- 
dictions in a war will help ma- 
ture the conditions for the 
achievement of an anti-monop- 
oly coalition. 


The augmenting strength of 
the S.U. and its peace policy 
does not mean others can_ ride 
along on their coat-tails and 
need make no contribution of 
their own. Peace is not yet se- 
cure and progress toward that 
end will require (among many 
other changes) much greater 
unity and organization of the 
peoples of the world, especially 


in the U.S. 


- Ps ° 


There Is a “Simple 


Solution” to H-War 


Dear Editor: 

I had imagined that William Z. 
Foster's article on the subject and 
also some letters that appeared 
here and elsewhere had laid to 
rest Anna Louise Strong’s proposal 
to eliminate the fight for socialism 
as a way to fight for peace. 

But Mike Gold’s mention in his 
column that Norman Cousins, edi- 
tor of Satuday Review, seriously 
proposed to a Moscow newspaper 
that the Soviet Union (mind you) 
“liquidate” the U.S. Communist 
Party as a basis for finding world 
peace, seems to make my imagin- 
ig premature. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores. 
While poor black cheruhs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 
COUNTEE CULLEN. 
° « 2° 

I was living in France at the time when the 
mob attacked Paul Robeson’s concert in Peekskill, 
N. Y. I am sure you and everybody else in the 
world have not forgotten that inglorious battle of the 
cold war on freedom. 

Under the benevolent eyes of snickering police 
and state troopers, the local goons 
and small town fascists threw 
rocks at others, including babies 
m arms. 

The mobsters howled with glee 
all the while, as though they were 
winning a great victory. But it was 
really a serious defeat for Amer- 
ica, the land they professed to 
love. 

As I have said, I was living 
in France and could judge of the 
effect on such people as my 

French mother-in-law. A delightful little old Jady 
of some 83 summers, Grandmere was very gay, very 
artistic and cultured and very confused, politically. 
In her youth a militant Drevfusard amd sogialist, she 
had drifted along with her class into a sort of gaga 
and confused fascism. For twenty years she had been 
reading the journal “Action Francaise,” an organ of 
royalist-fascism edited by Leon Daudet and Charles 
Maurras. : 

GRANDMERE had for years been assuring us 
that Mussolini was the greatest pacifist in the world, 
Do you know why? It was because he loved Art so 
much, He was the greatest art lover in the world, 
and would make any sacrifice for peace in order to 
avert the possible bombardment of Italy’s art treas- 
ures. 

And so forth. Grandmere was also an American- 
phile of sorts forever speaking highly to me of James 
Fenimore Cooper and Mark Twain. Then came 
Peekskill with outraged first page headlines in all 
the French press, including the extreme right. 

The old lady read the shocking news and blew 
her top. She loved music, and she had long wor- 
shipped. My wife was brought up on Robeson rec- 
ords. These things are regarded seriously in 
France. The old lady could conceive of no greater 
crime in the world than to attack a divine artist like 
Paul Robeson. 

I found myself arguing with her, in defense of 
the American people. I tried to show her that it 
was only a small bunch of police-protected hood- 
hums and saloon riff-raff that had committed the 
crime. It was not the people, really, but the scum 
of America. But Grandmere could not be appeased. 
She was typical of milifons of French persons of 
every class. 

Such eposides flash like lightning and light up 
the moral landscape of a civilization. They are never 
forgotten or forgiven. The Czar of Russia really 
lost his throne on that Bloody Sunday in 1905 when 
his Cossacks shot down a crowd of simple people 
led by a priest who were kneeling in the snow be- 
fore his palace. The image of the crime was never 
forgotten. Such memories build up into the great 
prejudies of the world. For millions today America 
is only the land that has persecuted Pau] Robeson. 

* 


Let America be America again 

Let it be the dream it used to be. 

Let it be the pioneer on the plain 

Seeking a home where he himself is free 

(America never was America to me) 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
¥* 


MOST of the world now has heard of the 
struggles for school integration now sweeping the 
South. 

They have seen those remarkable and unfor- 
gettable photographs of Negro teen-agers walking 
through crowds of howling white savages. They 
have seen the soldiers with guns and bayonets 
guarding the high schools against Negro children. 

That shifty little political opportunist, Governor 
Faubus of Arkansas, may have guaranteed himself 
the Klan vote at the next elections. But he has dis- 
graced America before the world. He has emptied 
more of the vital stuff in the reservoir of world good 
will that America once enjoyed. 

The Colkk War Siacmads mills of America, 
located among the advertising lie factories on Madi- 
son Avenue, grind out their products dav and night. 
These American masters of the great lie are clever 
as Goebbels and scientific as Mephistopheles. They 
have one major fault that destroys everything they 
can accomplish. They rely entirely on words. They 
think you can do anything with semantics, you can 
sell anything if you put on a good show. 

I remember in Europe listening daily on radio 
to “The Voice of America” our chief salesman over 
there. The geniuses of Madison Avenue had the 
cleverness to use Robeson records almost daily on 
their at, Som It was to demonstrate that America 
is a paradise for the Negro, | suppose. But what Eu- 
ropean doesn’t read the newspaper accounts of Little 
Rock and Charlotte, N. C.? 

The faces of those Negro teen-agers. How proud, 
how serene, in the midst of terror. They, assure the 
Negro future. bt a ween eins 


Mary Wollstonecraft 
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By ERIK BERT 

The Response of Industrialism 
by Samuel P. Hays 
The University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50 
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given in the word “industrialism’| \ea}th.” Hays argues that this was 
in its title. ‘ inot the “unifying theme” of the 
x 11885-1914 period, that it is a “far 
ONE CONSEQT ENCE of his foo simple explanation.” 
choice of “industrialism” is that the “The social, economic, and po- 
So ial context within which indus ‘litical movements of these thirty 
trialism developed—that iS, capital- vears,” he says, were “more varied 
ism, monopoly capitalism, and int-| than an attempt by the dispossessed | 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


the writing and publication of her 
classic work—A Vindication of the 


Were 


this period that she wrote her great 
book, 

After-its publication she-went to 
Paris, the center of the French 
Revolution. There she met Gilbert 
Ilmay, an American, a businessman, | 
one-time soldier in the American: 
War of Independence. They lived 
together and a daughter—Fanny— 
was the result of théir union. IIl- 
may, often away on business for 
long periods, neglected her, quickly 
tired of her, and indulged in nu- 
merous affairs with other women. 
Deserted, Mary became distraught 
and heartbroken. She tried to com- 
mit suicide by throwing herself in 
the Thames, but was rescued by 
friends. She took up her pen again 
to earn a living and to provide for 
her child. F 


SHE MIXED with the most. ad- 
vanced radical thinkers, writers 
and poets of her time, all of them 
deeply inspired by the French 
Revolution. It was thus that she 
met William Godwin, the author 
of Political Justice, one of the great- 
est radical books Mcrae in Eng- 
land at the time of the French Rev- 
olution, and one which influenced 
and inspired a whole generation olf 
socialist thinkers. 


Inspired by Her 


women, the right to lead their own 
lives, the opening of trades and 
professions to them and especially 
common education for men and 
women in co-educationai schools, 


» 

SHE ATTACKS with great 
bluntness the “double standard” of 
morality, the “blind eye” to mascu- 
line fraility and the harsh con- 
demnation of any feminine fault so 
prevalent in her, and in our own 


—_ -_ —— <— 
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They lived together and were 
ideally happy, combining, a blissful] 
joint life with the fullest individual | 
independence, both having their 
separate friends, interests and ac- 


arilicm—t<c re e Je - rr {ight ot Woman One of the most 
“\ = > | . . ; . | *T 1e% * UTA C i.e | 
Te 'prised a reaction not against the eee os 


Is it sound, for example, to say) corporation alone but also against Lees 25 
‘industrialism: and the many ways| Its greatness must be measured 
‘in which it affected the lives of, against the background of the times: 
she lived in and the ideas, then 
* ‘prevalent, of the place of women 
THESE ARE straw men. They in society. A Vindication of the 
‘serve only to divert Havs from see-| Rights of Woman was written in 
| ) yeriod of great political | 
struggle inspired by 


Americans. 


ing the long-range primacy of those 1792 in the 
“responses” which, whether the upsurge anc 


French Revolution. 


ion Aug. 30, 1797. 


tivities. A child was born to them 


named Mary and was later to be- 
come the wife of the great Shelley. | 
Ten days afterwards the mother; 
died, aged barely thirty-eight. 

In her book Mary Wollstonecraft 
took the great liberating ideas of| 
the French Revolution and its fa-| 
mous watchword—“Liberty, Equal- 


She too was’ 


day. And she raises the banner. of 
women’s rights, not in any ultra- 
feminist Pi a but as part of her 
conception of free men and women, 
equal companions in the great, 
common adventure of life, love and 
parenthood. Freedom and _ eco- 
nomic independence for women, 
she asserts time and time again, 


‘is the prime condition for virtue, 


happy marriage and real fulfilment. 

She was right, and generations of 
women inspired by :her ideas have 
entered the fight to secure their 


——_———S—o—— 


SCAD, Muskie 


(Continued from. Page 5) )\ 


practice for a place of public ac- 


ity and Fraternitvy’—and asked why |realization in practice. British wom- 
conclusions or rong ones, were Nevertheless, even in that great jthese did not apply to, or include, | en can commemorate a great wom- 
directed at the relations which und- time the fact that a woman had ac-|women. In brilliant fashion she as-jan, a splendid pioneer for women’s 
‘tually written and published a book,'sails and destroys all the argu-jrights, by intensilying the ficht for 

Hays contends that the response,and that about women’s rights, was|ments and ideas which in her dayjall the causes she held dear. Above 
|to “industrialism” is more “funda-! itself an event. ‘justified the subjection of mee: for the cause of peace—woman’s 
;mental” than the response to capi-| Even forty to fifty years later the|She demands political rights for greatest right. 


italism. This is the point at which talented Bronte sisters had to as-| | Pe eee sos TH Neate eA ee 
Story of a Grand Old Worker 
2) 


ithis reviewer parts company from sume masculine names in order to) 
‘secure the publication of their) 
~' novels, and Mary Ann Evans had to’ 
om y octyl Googe am a (Continued from Page Nor of his visit to the Soviet Union 
the famous Battles of the Barges as a member of a workers dele- 
on the river banks, with dead on gation in 1927. 
iboth sides. But. 8,000 soldiers oc-! That visit to the USSR and its 
icupied the town. And the strike! steel mills was a landmark in Pat’s 
hed in five months. life. He came home saying he had 


ipersons involved drew the right the great 


’ 


erly our social development. 


him. 


probe. To date, no word has been) 
received from the chief executives, 


and during the best part of the 
19th centuries, the prevalent view 


commodation to refuse, withhold! 


from, or deny to any person any 
of the accommodations, advant- 
ages, facilities, or privileges there- 
of, because of his race, creed, color 
or national origin. The law further 
provides that any person claiming 


to be aggrieved by an unlawful dis-. 


criminatory practice may make, 
sign and file with the Commission 
a verified complaint in writing. 

“It any person has applied for 
and been refused accommodations 
in violation of the law, he has the 
right to file such a complaint with 
this Commission. We are enclos- 
ing a copy of the law for your in- 
formation.” 

* 

IN A statement on receipt of the 
letters, Gates declared: “We are 
happy to learn of the interest and 
concern shown by Goy. Muskie and 
Mr. Abrams. We trust that they 


of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con-} 


‘was that women neither possessed — 
- cae < > * 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 


* i 
. . 7. Fr } “Wy k — R } lic” . pa 
needed minds of their own. | ‘Seen the Workers Republic in ac- 


AT THE end of the eighteenth 
DEMOCRACY was then driven tion. And he gave all his time to 


Jand and Vermont, all of whom re-| 20" 
iceived copies of this newspaper’s 
isurvey together with documentary 
evidence of discriminatory prac- 
tices by resort hotels’ in their re- 
spective states. 

The Worker's investigation into 
the vacation retreat Jimcrow net- 


‘work appeared in the Aug. 4 and 


‘Aug. 11 issues of this newspaper. 
The survey covered some 75 re- 
sorts in nine northeastern states. 
It revealed that only 15 of the va- 
cation spots queried maintained a 
forthright, non-discriminatory pol- 
Icy. 

| Included among those which 
‘barred Negro vacationists were 
some of the swankiest, most famous 
holiday retreats in the country—in- 
cluding the Concord Hotel, Mon- 


tauk Manor, Green Mansions and'5 


They were regarded as playthings| 
and as children. Their function was) 


’ 
: 
’ 


’ 


rights at all. A wife had no say 
ithe disposal of her own propert 


to “please” their lords and masters. 
As to rights—they were thought in- 
capable of exercising them. 
British society obligingly deprived 


them of any vestige of human rights’ 


| 


‘those days. For the 12-hour day 


whatsoever. 

In the eyes of the law the wife 
was regarded as the chattel of her 
husband. Women had no political 
n | 
‘A 
Violence on the part of the husband’ 


It was against this state of af- 
. . ' 
fairs thta Mary Wollstonecraft rais- 
ed her powerful voice. “It is time,” | 


‘ . . a 
he wrote, “to effect a revolution in 


. |panv 
So|! 


imen were 


out of all the steel towns. For the 
towns were governed by steel com- 
.pany stooges. The cops were com- 
strikebreakers. And union 
hunted down, fired and 
evicted, and sometimes beaten or 
killed. 

Steel . workers died young in’ 
had spread through the mills, with 
the me toiling 24 hours eve 
other Sunday. 

But Pat didn’t die. Nor did he 


lose his love for his fellow work- 


against the wile was defended DY | ers nor his hatred for their oppres-| 
the law and the rights of the wife’ 
‘as a parent were flouted. 


sors. And he led many little strug-' 
gles, that sometimes won some- 
thing for other workers, though the 
leader’s job would go in the end. 
One might mention one batt! | 
among many. Pat hada good job at’ 


Saranac Inn, all in New York. The !emale manners, to restore to them Jast. It was in iron, not steel. He 


’ 


; 


ry 


the 
that. 

Pat was 60 now. But his energy 
was abounding. And he led hunger 
marchers and _ steel organizing 
drives for several years.. In fact Pat 
was national president of the left 
wing Steel and Metal Workers 
Union that paved the way for the 
CIO. And it was Pat who got the 
CIO steel workers to erect that - 
monument to the 1892 martyrs 
later. 


progressive movement after - 


* 

PAT is still much concerned 
with the welfare of the steel work- 
ers, and the rank and file move- 
ment in the present big union. He 
as always been opposed to high 
salaried officials. And he believes 
the steel workers will win their 
union democracy campaign. 


will use the full power of their! plush Lake Tarleton Club in New their lost dignity-and to make| was a roller for the Monongahela 
positions to confirm the results of Hampshire, Chaltonte-Haddon Hall) them, as part ol the human species,|Jron Co., a little firm outside of! 
our investigation into this situa- jpn Atlantic City, and the Sea Crest| labor by reforming themselves to Piftsburgh. And he was rolling the 


Pat was still active in the early 
1950s as chairman of the “sedition” 
trial detense committee. 


tion and that they will take the 
appropriate legal action to guaran- 
tee that these disgraceful practices 
will be immediately discontinued. 


“We recognize that the present 


| 


Hotel in Massachusetts were also reform the world. 


among those which practiced Jim- 
crow policy. 


‘ 
' 


* 


iron that came out of nine puddling: 
furnaces. | 


I consider Pat one of the grand- 


MARY'S LIFE was one of hard- | The nine puddlers were skilled est old men in America. And I be- 


‘ship, struggle, betrayal, personal 


THE WORKER survey was con-| tragedy, combined with an all too 
law in New York State ‘severely ducted through two couples, one|brief personal happiness towards) them. His scales were crooked. An 


aid by| 


Seati by 


Negro workmen, who were 
the ton. But the boss was c 


lieve there ll be a statue to him in 
Pittsburgh some day, But sad times 
have fallen on this magnificent vet- 


curtails the independent investiga-| of whom identified themselves as| the end of her life. She was born} Pat—the white roller—went out on eranfl For he gets no Social secur- 
tory powers of the State Commis-| Negroes. The couples both wrote to) in 1759; her father was a drunken’ strike with his black fellow work-|ity in spite of his half century in 
sion Against Discrimination. We)all 75 resorts at the same time with] er-do-well, from whose brutish|ers, and the scales were corrected, | the mills. And he’s spending his last 


therefore urge the New York State 
Legislature, at its next session, to 
enact legislation designed to 
strengthen the enforcement pow- 
ers of SCAD so that the ugly sore 
of Jimcrow can be rooted out 
wherever it may be found.” 
«x 


EARLIER, Govs. Averill Harri- 
man of New York and Lane Dwin- 
ell of New Hampshire had raspond- 


‘roughly identical letters. Results of 
‘the poll were determined on the 
basis of the response to these two 
inquiries. 

Among the resotts which re- 
spoaded in a clear-cut manner to 
both inquiries, indicating that they 
maintained a non-discriminatory 
policy, were such places as C:ros- 
singers,' the Laurels Hotel and 
Country Club, the Fallsview and 


ed to The Worker's vacation hotel 


a 


| 


Flagler, all of New York. 


violence Mary frequently had to 
protect her mother, His fecklessness 
imposed on Mary the task of help- 
ing to bring up both herself and 
her sisters. 

She had to earn her own living 
from an early age. She thus learned 
at first i | the difficulties facing 
women in their search for a liveli- 
hood. She was in turn governeés, 
then she ran her own Bir and 
later became a translator, It was in 


and the victory won. 

Pat was fired soon after, and the 
Negroes wanted to go out on strike} 
for their white brother. But Pat) 
wouldn’t let them. .,They had big 
families, and he got a job in an- 
other town ates ; 


I HAVEN'T space to tell of Pat's 
uséful work in the great steel strike’ 
of 1919. Suffice it to say he was 
one of Bill Foster's best volunteers. 


years in the county home for the 
aged near Pittsburgh. 

It's a crowded, cheerless place, 
and I hope something better can 
be done for him soon. 

Meanwhile friends can send 
birthday wires and cards and let- 
ters to him. The more the better. 
They may be sent through Steve 
Nelson (3120 Iowa Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa.) or through this 
writer in care of this paper. 
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by lester rodney 


Some Day .... : 


WHEN AND IF the Series cg 
_ throbbing Milwaukee, those luc 
smart enough to stay out of the traffic mangle will pass a subway 
station bearing the legend “Polo Grounds.” The reference is to 
a large oblong-shaped pigeon sanetuary down below Coogan's 
Bluff. Soon the signs will come off the subway station. Maybe 
whatever is ultimately built on the spot—and lets hope it is at 
least low cost housing and not high cost housing—will contain a 
little bronze marker telling folks that the Giants once played here 
until a man named Horace Stoneham decided to take them to 
San Francisco in search of California pay TV gold. Mr. Stoneham 
is the man several thousand folks gathered —— under the club- 
house after the last game referred to with thir folksy chant—“We 
Want Stoneham, With a Rope Around His Neck.” 

Ebbets Fields did not have any. such clean cut, defined finish. 
The Dodger brass technically was still not committed to moving 
to L.A. so when the last.out was registered against the Pirates 
that dispirited Tuesday night at Ebbets Field none of the 6700 
customers started busting up the joint for souvenirs as did those 
at the Polo Grounds finale. Though it was observed that the 
small crowd milled around a little longer than usual after a night 
game, and one middle-aged woman was seen to walk out quickly 
behind second base, bend down, scoop™up a little of the infieid 
dirt with a tablespoon, deposit it in a little container, and hurriediy 


walk off. : 


back to New York from 
ugh to have tickets and 


>» 

MAYBE IT WAS just as well there was no announced finale 
at Ebbets Field. While some of the reports trom the Polo Grounds 
were eloquent and even moving, thefe tended to be too much 
attention to the doings of youngsters responding as youngsters 
will to the oddly uninhibited moment which comes with the end 
of an era and the self-consciousness of .modern publicity. The 
real tears tend to get lost in that kind of shuffle. 

Not, mind you, that just because I have more memories, I 
deriy.the youngsters the right to be sad, of even demonstratively 
sad, over the passing of their team. From my own youth (dimly 
perceived down a lengthening corridor!) 1 know well enough 
that you don't have to share your father’s endless memories of an 
earleir era to be passionate about your own very first baseball 
Seroes. The grief of a 13-year-old for the moving of Willie Mays 
to fogland or Duke Snider to smogland: can be real enough, though 
chances are. they ll recover faster from ‘the feeling of bittersweet 
nostaligia than someone much older. 

For myslf, I am not at all ashamed to say New York will never 
seem quite the same+to me without the Dodgers and the Giants, 
and if I ever move away from here I wont be wrenching free of 
quite the same New York. 

Baseball is not “everything” to any adult, not even really to 
a red hot fan with few other apparent interests in life. Yet it can 
be considerable. To some I know it is not anything at all, and 
that is certainly their privilege: They tend to see the commer- 
cialism that sits on the back of a beautiful sport and thats ail. 
Then there are those who just hooray and boo hoo for “their” 
team (the only plover from Milwaukee in.the World Series is Tony 
Kubek. He’s on the Yanks). That is certainly THEIR privilege 
in the same way. They see the sport as it ought to be, and not 
the dollar bill which rides it, sometimes right down to the ground 
cruelly as when an O'Malley pulls a civic institution out of Brook- 
lyn to make more profits. 

Well, we are what we are in the meanwhile, and what we are 
is a lot of good being partly- despoiled by something lousy. Is it 
unreasonable to think in terms of some day getting that spoiling 
dollar sack off a game's back but meanwhile cherishing the nice 
and exciting thing the dollar sack is spoiling? 

* 


MY OWN Polo Grounds interest is tied up mainly with visits 
there py the Dodgers. Long before I incredulously watched Bobby 
Thomson's thrust trom the press box, I would “accompany the 
team’ from Brooklyn to the enemy ballpark. The elevated tracks in 
Manhattan ran west along 52nd Street, then curved uptown on 9th 
Avenue, rising high to bypass the local stops, and 1 think about 
110th Street reaching a truly dizzy and dangerous looking height 
fiom the open platform between cars, with the outside train rail 
right on the edge of the old wooden ties. 

Some kid my age who was for the Giants and exchanged jeers 
with me during the raucous practice time must surely now be a 
man iceling sad. 

To jump back to Brooklyn on that last Tuesday night, when 
it was over the owners of the ball. club said nothing, arranged 
—— so the players, with a little sense of sadness and history, 
said what little was said. Roy Campanella bought a mess of crab- 
fingers for the fellows in the ciubhouse—“there has to be SOME 
kind of farewell I was thinking . . .” Carl Furillo, in total con- 
iusion, bluited out “How about juvenile delinquency? What are 
all the kuls who came in here in the knot hole gangs and all going 
to do next season when theres’ no game?” It was a man from An- 
dezson, Indiana, Carl Erskine, who said softly “All through the 
game I kept thinking, this may be the last double at Ebbets Field, 
the Jast fly bali, the last this, the last that .* .” 

This is not a very sentimental way of life, this get-yours ar- 
rangement. Most anyone can discern there is something wrong 
with a setup where one man holding the purse strings can do this 
thing to millions in Brooklyn in the quest for bigger personal profits 
even though he’s made good money every darn year in Brooklyn. 
Few as yet know, or are looking, for some different, some better 
way of doing things. | 

I think it is a fair promise for one to make to Campanella, 
Furillo, Erskine and the saddened Giant fan I don’t know that some 
day when profits for the rich no longer come first in our lovely 
land, the tradition of the Polo Grounds and Ebbets Field will be 
yeverently recreated as best as physically possible, with apologies 
for the crass interruption. Nobody can really be sure by what 
name this new way of things will be called here, but what it will 
be will be something better than anything the world has yet seen, 
American Socialism, and it will have lots of room in it for genuine 
sentiment, 


lke Did it 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of a governor. The Legislature fur- 
ther demanded of the President 
unconditional withdrawal of Fed- 
eral troops from Arkansas. All of 
which indicates that the issue be- 
fore the President and the south- 
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A gain, So Did Faubus 


An Important Political Survey 


WE BELIEVE Worker readers will be interested in an im- 
portant series of articles on questions now being discussed on the left. 
Entitled “I Take a New ‘Look,” the series, by Alexander Bittel- 
man is now appearing in the Daily Worker. Bittelman recently con- 
cluded a prison term on the Smith Act frameup and this is his first 


| 


ern governor is much broader than 
the troops in Little Rock. 


BUT WHILE the President and 
the Southern governors were talk- 
ing, Americans interested in pro- 
moting respect for law in the Deep 
South Fe pons ae else were 
wondering about what would be 
done in Little Rock and after. T ne 
“Baltimore Afro-American,” reflect- | 
ing Negro sentiment on what's to! 
be done, put it this way in a full-| 
column current editorial: 


public writing since then. 


The topics include evaluation of the Communist Party crisis, 
the Welfare State, peaceful competition, and the relation of Marxism 


to the labor movement. 
Worker readers can obtain-a 


for 50 cents by mail during the Bittelman series. 


week's issue. of the Daily Worker 


o 


then involved) applied to every) 

part of every state. The law was 

repealed before the issue was 
joined. Now it has arisen again. 

* | 

THERE SEEMS to be no such 


The interpositionists have more 
than one weapon to be used against 
enforcement of the desegregation 
rulings. They have tried armed 
force in Arkansas and failed. In 
other places they have retarded 


“How long will the troops easy way out with the Supreme/compliance through futile, time- 


stay? 


cause we withdrew our tr 
too early from Germany. .. . 


“The government withdrew its 
troops too soon from the South 
after the Civil War and the Ku 
Klux Klan undid much of the 
work of Reconstruction. .. . 

“We hope that the President, 
having made one mistake (fail- 
ure to give the Supreme Court 
desegregation his full support), 
will not make another by with- 
drawing troops before it is firm- 
ly established that peace and 
order will prevail. 

* 
THE AFRO editor does not 
think the President has evaluated: 
correctly the mentality of the Sou- 


: 
-—*4 


|thern governors who are pledged! 


} 


' 


to preserve segregated schools. 
Their bible, he says, “is interposi-' 
tion, pupil placement, gradualism,| 
and the Southern Manifesto preach-| 
ed by Southern congressmen, gov- 
ernors and big businesmen who 
flitted around the President on his 
Georgia vacation trips.” 

Even in the face of federal troops 


at Little Rock the jimcrow-forever 


politicians are fighting for the right) 
of interposition, placing state whims 
abeve federal laws.-¢In Arlington, 
Virginia, a community which wants’ 


to integrate its schools, state of- 


ficials have won a stay in the fed- 


eral courts. But they went beyond 


this by conducting a witchhunting 


“investigation” of the NAACP in 


; 
’ 


' 
; 
' 
' 


| 


} 
; 
| 


; 
; 
’ 


| 


| 


; 
; 


' 
, 


’ 
’ 
’ 
' 
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Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, Texas, 


an attempt to weaken the ability 
of Negro parents to pursue their 


complaints in court. 

Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.) 
sent a message to Gov. Faubus of 
Arkansas counselling open rebel- 
lion against federal authority. 
Johnston's advice was to arrest the 
soldiers who had carried out fed-’ 
eral orders against mob leaders 
seeking to stir violence. 

And Gov. Marvin Griffin refused 
to meet with the President because 
he “couldn’t undertake to discuss 
with the President the operation of 
the public schools of Georgia.” 

* 


THE DOCTRINE behind Grif- 
fin’s resignation from the Southern| 
governors’ committee is held by 
the state governments of Alabama. 


Virginia, Mississippi, South Caro- | 
lina and North Carolina. This doc- 
trine holds that the federal Con- 
stitution is a compact between sov- 
ereign states; that each state has’ 
the right to nullify laws based upon 
the Constitution, or to interpose the’ 
power of the state against the en-| 
forcement of such laws as the state’ 
may find unacceptable. 

President Eisenhower's action in 
Little Rock has met this doctrine 
head on. Indeed, for the moment, 
the doctrine of interposition has 
been shattered there—except, of 
course, that part of it held in the 
head of Gov. Faubus and in the 
memory of his supporters. 

It is this issue which will have’ 
to be fought to a conclusion before 
there can be a final resolution of 
the present desegregationecrisis. It 
is the same issue which was raised 
in the 1850's by John C. Calhoun 
in South Carolina.~ Calhoun was 
chastised sharply by then President 
Andrew Jackson who reminded the 
South Carolinian that the United 
States was a nation and that federal 
law (it was a federal Tariff Act 


tion of world history and national 


President Eisenhower—or some oth- 


deal with the issue. 

And once it is resolved not only: 
wil] the schools be open to children 
on thé basis of vetlr ability and 
residence, but soldiers of the Unit- 


sidered an “Army of Occupation” 
when they are ordered to enforce 
federal law. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF | 
AUGUST %, 191%, AS AMENDED BY | 
THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY | 
2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR-| 
CULATION OF THE WORKER, PUB- 
LISHED WEEKLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 


OCTOBER 6, 1957. 


1. The names and adaresses of the pub- 
lisner, editor, managing editor, and cusi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Publishers 
New Press, Inc. 35 E. 12th &t., New Yorr, 
3. N. Y.: Editor,. John -Gates: Executive 
editor, Simon W. Gerson, 35 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. Business manager— 
none. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora. 
Lion, its name and address taust be stated. 
and also immediately thereunder ihe 
names and addresses of stockholders own | 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of tota! 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners mst be given. If owned | 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name ard address, as well 8s) 
‘hat of each individual member, must be | 
piven.) | 

Publishers New Press, Inc., 35 E. 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.; Charles J. Hendley, 
3210 Fairfield Ave., Bronx, N. Y.: Grace 
Hutchins, 85 Bedford St., New York 14, 
N. Y.: Helen Alfred, 230 Riverside Dr., 
New York 25: Ann Rochester, 85 Bedford’ 
St.. New York 14, N. Y. | 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning ofr 
holding 1 percent or more of total amonnt 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: <«If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person, or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each. 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, | 
through the meila or otherwise, to paid | 
subscribers during the 12 months preced- 
ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly. 
semiweekly, ana triweeklvy newspepers 
only) 10,202, John Gates, Editor. 

Sworn to and sibseribed before me this) 


28th day of September, 1957, Carl Brodsky 
Notary Public, State of New York, No 


30th day of September, 1957, Carl Brodsky 
Cert. filed with N.Y. Co. Reg. Commuis- 


Court's desegregation rulings. They| wasting litigation as in Virginia 
“We had World War II be- (Cannot be repealed, and the direc-|and Florida. Now they are being 


forced back to their last defense 


policy is not toward less desegre-|line—closing the public schools, 
gation but more. Sooner or later Faubus is flirting with this notion. 


Griffin and a number of other gov- 


er President—is going to have to ernors, armed with enabling laws, 


have declared themselves ready to 

tree public compulsory education. 
No what agreements 

were the Presidential 


matter 


reached 


in 


ed States Army will not he eon- conference with the Southern gOv- 


ernors, the road ahead is certain to 
require thought, planning and firm 
action. 


a re —_- eS 


Hiroshima Letter 
HARRISBURG. Pa.—A letter 


from five members of the YMCA 
in Hiroshima has reached the local 
YMCA pleading that its members 
fight “not only for no more Hiro- 
shimas but also for no more (atom- 
ic-bomb) tests.” 

The letter, which was on the of- 
ficial stationary of the Japanese 
YMCA, declared: “It is a well- 
known fact that-the H-Bomb which 
the world powers are now testing 
in the open air permits no compari- 
son with the A-bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima in size as well as deadli- 
ness, and that it contains numerous 
radio-active substances far more 
dangerous and exerting far more 
detrimental influences on the future 
hapiness of mankind.” 

An editorial in the Harrisburg 
Evening News contrasts the im- 
pression made on the world by the 
U.S. disarmament proposals with 
those by the Soviet Union. 

The Hiroshima YMCA members, 


it stresses. “are not anti-American 


rabble-rousers. They are not Com- 
munists. And yet thev are deeply 
convinced that the Soviet Union is 
right in its disarmament approach 
and the U.S. is wrong. 

“They are not alone.. They are 
but a handful of the millions 
around the world who must be- 
lieve that way. “The ‘end all bomb 
tests appeal by the Soviet Union is 
meeting with massive success 
throughout the world. Against this 
simple slogan the Western disarma- 
ments proposals — comprehensive 
and complex as they are—are fall- 
ing flat.” 


——— ooo, — 


NORTH STAR Book Shop— 
Minneapolis, announces its re- 
opening with a Foruam—on Fri 
Oct. ll; 8 PM; in the Book 
Shop at 1769 Colfax “Ave S. 
Come and hear Hyman Lamer. 
noted Marxist economist, speak 
on “Present wave of rising liv- 


sion. Expires March 30, 1859. 


ing cosis.” 


’ 
‘ NATIONAL STANDING-—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 


as of week ending September 30, 1957 


WKR 
GOAL 


STATE 
150 


Conmiecticut -......s..206 
Colo., N. Mex., Wyom.. 
Illinois in hls 
Indiana 

Iowa odode ow és k ch ene 
Maryland-D.C.  ..... 6.46 
Michigan Fro Pee ees 
Minnesota-Dakotas .... 
Missouri th av bhow’ 
Montana, Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

Ohio Ae teas bw 
Oklahoma, Arkansas ... 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 
Western Pennsylvania 
RE, rh, wc ately le 6s 6 oi 
West Virginia ........ 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous ........«« 
TOTAL soutside N.Y.).. 
NEW. YORK STATE 


TOTAL USA. .... 


1,000 
50 


© 


TO 
DATE 


FUND 
TO DRIVE 

DATE GOAL 

$750 


5,000 
750 


D.W. Raised 


GOAL 
75 


200 
25 


- wR 


. BE. 888. SBBz3 


we 
=) — 
— a 
4 ; 


2,010 $100,000 $46,242.42 
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due to mechanization cutting 
down on the need for manpower. 

In the-past year or so the: num- 
ber of production workers dropped 
from 17 million to 16 million de- 
spite the tremendous increasés in 
goods produced. This means, ol 
course, that young people, the 
most wwe age oat are finding it 
increasingly difficult to get jobs. 
This threat of unemployment 
hangs over every worker's head, 
and together with the pitifully 
small “share” of benefits from the} 
speedup in production it is no won-| 
der that the workers are cynical 
and reluctant in accepting the 


ence of organized Marxists among. “glories of automation.” | 
their ranks and that working; Common sense would dictate 
properly the majority of workers|that the wonderful new machines 
could be won to an understanding and: methods of work should be. 
of the need of Socialism. welcomed and put into operation 
* Hin the most efficient way. And! 
THE FACT that capitalism it is precisely because the big 
made a “comeback” (as unstable as monopolists are really the chief, 
it might be) has had its effect, beneficiaries of automation that 
on the militancy and class under-|common sense does not operate. | 
standing of the workers through-| It will take a socialist system with 
out the country. | common ownership of the main 
Furthermore, the cold war dam-| means of production to permit 
aged the fighting.spirit and spread: common sense to apply. | 
confusion in maritime as _ else- * 
where. The movement towards 
Socialist thinking received a great 
setback. And yet, basically, none 
of the workers’ problems are 
solved and a large amount of dis-| would benefit from the introduc- 
satisfaction with the status quo tion of new and better machin-| 
exists. ery. | 
Two examples will point up — 
the incapability of capitalism to 
solve the workers’ and people's: 
problems. For the past 10 months 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced a climb in consumer 
prices. Inflation makes it impos- 
sible for families to “balance their 
budget” and drives the heads of. 
families to seek overtime and cre-| 
ates the need for two or more! 
people working in each family.| 
And there _—— to be _ end it Our United States with its huge 
em to the — inflation. +] productivity and skilled workers 
ie rea cy oF oe eon At would really show the rest of the 
eo newsagent aac! a) world how to live. People would 
deflation that many fear will HO Saeey Sian, 108 en 
suit in: ebeesien. “t-te of and the necessity tor boot-licking 
ave ia Be gers Hoge on evstem| Would disappear. Helping one’s 
will “stabiliee” selhas taka “few | Beighbor would be commonplace 
0 Se Pe ewntion i ag and the } dogjeat-dog” attitude 
x ie treat OF IMSCCUT-| would disappear as everyone 


(Continued from Page 7) 
much more evident in the y 


following the °34 strike an 
through the war years. 

I saw a practical example of 
how when the workers are stirred 
and inspired they go beyond their 
immediate narrow interests and ex- 

ress those of all the people. The 
bests for this strength was the 
rank and file control over their 
affairs and the kind of leadership 
which encouraged rank and file 
control while showing the way 
to further progress and victories. 
I was all the niore convinced that 
workers benefitted from the pres-| 


ears| 
up 
4 


’ 


ONLY UNDER a socialist sys- 
tem can the proper penning pene 
place whereby all of the ple, 
and particularly the workers, 


* 
JUST IMAGINE what a great. 
difference would take place. In- 
stead of the greater part of a 
persons life being spent in mak-. 
ing a living, the most time would 
be devoted to really living. Hours, 
of work would be cut to the min- 
imum; recreation, study, extend- 
ed vacations and participation in 
a full cultural life would be the 
order of the day. 


ity unf€er capitalism is always 


WHY | AM FOR SOCIALISM 


progress in wiping out racial and 
national discrimination and bigotry, 
in having no peer in the advance- 
ment of women in all phases of 
life, in the bright new world it 
lays before its youth and in the 
development of science and tech- 
nology. 

Above all, Socialism has meant 


jend nuclear tests was recognized, 


(Continued from Page 3) 
be immediately detected and re- 


cor 


: 


* 
HOW did the Governments of 
the USA and Britain respond to our 
proposals? In words the need to 


but in effect they frustrated agree- 


Gromyko on H-Bombs 


this demand was nothing but a pre- 
text to delay agreement, because 


even without any special interna- 


population, and particularly the 


| countries. 


‘in the United States will also take 


that all the formerly downtrod- 
den and exploited segments of the 


working class, now are becoming 
more and more the masters of 
their own lives. 


THE OVERWHELMING proof 
of the superiority of Socialism is 
the ability of the socialist coun- 
tries to openly acknowledge and, 
correct their mistakes before the 
entire world and to grow stronger, | 
not weaker, thereby. So over- 
whelming is this superiority that 
the idea of Socialism is spreading 
throughout the world—in colonia! 
and former colonial countries, in 
semi-industrialized countries and 
the highest developed capitalist. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


member that.” 

“You missed Father's telling us 
about the Underground Railway,” 
Mary, his sister, chided him. 

“What’s the Underground Rail-| 
way?” Clarence had vaguely heard 
about it: it had something to do 
with Negroes and the war against 
slavery. 


hand on your sleeping head and! 
said to you: “Remember, son. The' 
Negro has toe few friends; you and| 
I must never desert him.’ And you! 


nodded your head, Clarence, as 


ment. True, we were recently told) | ob he meetes eheheiiiialn 
in the subcommittee that the USA’ - rapes. h Lee m Neer ie 
and Britain could initially agree to|° "] mp rs ble — 
suspend the tests for a period of | CASHy, Goreme. 
isle dieeieldGd But it would pans 4 now, 
This proposal is rather ironical, a — gag seu gr de aan a, 
because the period indicated is ap- aah shanal 2 leone ali al 
proximately equal to the amount of tT obstacles removed to agreement 
— needed a op * “ “af test. on the tests. But in reality this is 
ut agreement even to this was) : j 
made cobieet to conditions which) PY pyr work oy ee 
would deprive it of any significance. .~ Aan 4 = gr ! 
The Western Powers maintain that mS: g i 
in general the prdblem of endin There are peo le, of course, who 
whe tests cannot be pore. would have no objection to the Se- 
‘separately, but should rather be an Viet Unions discontinuing nuclear 
integral part of a general agree-| tests while the others would go on 
ment on disarmament. with theirs. But few people are 
Thus, one outstanding question) %4!Ve enough to believe seriously 
is tied to other outstanding ques- that one of the powers possessing 
tions, which, however, have no nuclear weapons would take such 
prospect of solution in view of the|@ step unilaterally and thus place 
Undoubtedly it will take time,|refusal of the Western Powers to| itself in an unequal position as 
hut as the Socialist countries “live 4#ccePt ‘the prohibition ot nuclear, Compared with A others. Natur- 
a ~ —. |weapons. ally, the Soviet Union cannot put 
down”—that is, correct—their mus-| All this shows that the USA and) #4 security in jeopardy. 
takes, as they begin to overtake’ pritain simply do not want 4gree-| We want the USSR, the USA 
the capitalist countries in one field | ment to stop nuclear tests. This is and Britain to put an end to all 
after another. the working class | also seen this yesterday $ state- atomic tests simultaneously. I re- 
ent by Mr. Dulles who in effect peat—simultaneously. In our view, 
. defended the need to continue the/only this approach can be called 
more and more to the ideas of So-| tects and further to perfect nuclear honest and sound. After all, only 
cialism. Socialism is really the} weapons. ithose who are opposed to stopping 
coming thing. IT should be noted in passing| the nuclear weapons race and who 
° : EAE ) x — are deliberately setting the sights 
for atomic war would stand to lose 
John Br own and Dar r Ow by the suspension of nuclear tests. 
We would like to hope that the 
just as he was about to go the door/Governments of the USA and Bri- 
opened—" ‘tain will modify their positions on 
“Yes?” the young Darrows were|this matter. The General Assembly, 
breathless, waiting. i ‘for its part, should raisé its voice 
“The door opened and a little! authoritatively in favor ef immedi- 
boy came in. He had waked up ately halting the tests of atomic and 
and he had come out to see who| hydrogen weapons. 
was talking. You don’t remember it, | 
Clarence, but it was you. And John 
Brown leaned over you.and put his' LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 7) 
It seems to, me, we are so close 
to certain simple facts that would 


. 
WASN'T a real railway, 
his father explained. “But 
more important than an railway. 


“ry 


son.” 


there. 
* 


THE SECOND example reveals 
the main contradictions and 
weaknesses of the capitlist system 
precisely at. the point at which 
it is supposed to be the strongest.| 
Ever since the war, investment in 
capital goods, new machinery and 


' 


learned to work cooperatively. . . . 
* 


A LARGER? number of people 
than ever petore no longer accept 
the idea ’that wars come from 
people being uncivilized and na- 
tions hating each other. A still 
larger aalbed of people are COon- 
vinced that another war just must 
not take place, as it will result 


plants has gone ahead full speed 
and the soy of capacity has 
brought about the huge jump in 
productivity. 


in such devastation that civiliza- 
tion will be thrown back centuries 
and maybe even the human race 


ee _  |will be eliminated. ... 
Mechanization and automation, | — 
it is cléimed. is the basis for « Wars come about because: im- 


heretofore unimagiied highes perialist capitalist and feudal coun- 
standard of living and for “peo-| tes need sources of raw materials, 
ple’s capitalism. ‘And yet the | markets for their surplus goods 
workers are very reluctant about|#"4 spheres of influence. Since 
accepting this utopia—because it the world is only so big, the capi- 
ain’t at all like thev ‘sav. | talists of each country challenge 

In the maritime industry me-|0M¢ another in every corner of. 
chanization up to present has the non-socialist world and try 


brought increased pressure on the ' Overcome their differences for 


workers as the cargo moves much # united attack on the socialist 
faster. In some instances it has| rd. Theretore there is always 


relieved hard work. and undoubt- the threat of war under capital- 


edly #5 additional machinery and '*™- 

new methods of work are increas-| A socalist country not only has 
ingly used, more of the muling and) no need for wars but actually 
back-breaking nature of the work! is held back by wars. Peace is 
will go. However, the speed and the only climate in’ which social- 
pressure of the faster tempo will ism can effectively grow, 

continue to take its toll. ~ | " 

An examination of several new THERE IS ALWAYS the ques- 
operations will show that produc-; tion—will it work? For me. this 
tivity has doubled and even quad-| question has been answered in the 
rupled—but in no instance was the|affirmative and confirmed by the’ 
number of men increased, and in’ experience observed in a number 
many instances the number of of socialist countries and above 
“men was decreased! Not one all by the experience in the So- 
worker received a dime to com-'viet Union. Nor do the ugly 
pensate for the increased produc-'and bad TEMPORARY develop- 
tivity. At the best there was ments that have taken place detract! 
some relief from the toilsome work from the FACT that socialism can 
while having to work at a faster) and does work. | 
pace. ._ It would work even better for 

* ithe United States, because if only’ 

LONGSHORING does not lend! willing we can learn from the 
itself as readily to mechanization! mistakes of the others and, of 
as do some other izdustiies, where course, we would do it differently 
like with the auto workers “auto-|as each country must find its own 
mation” has resulted in huge lay-| path to Socialism. 
offs and long periods of unem- * 
ployment. - DESPITE ALL the mistakes, 
_ While no longshoremen have|socialism has demonstrated its su- 
ween thrown out of work, it should] periority over capitalism in its 
also be noted that next to none tate of economic growth, in its un- 
have been added ‘to the industry,| paralleled fight peace, in its 


; 


' 
' 
| 


‘ 


/ 
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it was the route—and there were| 
many of them—along which the’ 
Negroes fled to safety in the North 
from slavery in the South. It was a! 
very dangerous and difficult way;) 
it had regular stations and we all) 
knew what we were to do when 
word reached us that passengers 
were coming along to us.” 

“We?” the small boy's 
widened. Had his gentle, _—. 
father, his mother, been mixed up 
in something sO dangerous and he 
had known nothing of it? 


“Yes. We—your mother and a 


eyes 


though you understood just what 
he was saying to you.” 
+ 
THE JURY was filing back into 
their places. The courtroom had 
filled up, quickly, as soon as word 


completely expose the absurdity of 
this bit of liberal confusion, that 
they may not immediately come 
ito mind. 

Permit me to enumerate four of 
these facts. 


1. The first and only uses of 


had spread that a verdict had been| 
reached. It had been three hours' atom bombs in war, were by one 


that Clarence Darrow had sat,| Capitalist nation against anether 


waiting. 
Judge Murphy took his place on 
the bench and leaned forward. 
“Have you arrived at a verdict?” 
“Yes, Your Honor,” and when 
the judge asked for it, the foreman 


were station agents. We couldnt’ 


tell you children because you might; 
have said something without mean- 
ing to. But now the war is over and 
you should know about it.” 


“Oh, tell me.” 
) * 


EVERETT nudged him with 
with his elbow. “It’s too late. 
We've already heard the stories. 
The Negroes were hidden in a 
barn near here and Father drove 
them in a cart, covered with straw, | 
twenty miles north to the next 
station and sometimes they were 
stopped and once there was a 
fight—" 

Clarence was sick with disap- 
“Please «tell me,” he 


| 


pointment, 
beseeched. 

“Even though you have missed 
the rest, I have kept the best story 
for you,” his father smiled. “You 
have heard me speak of John 
Brown?” 

Indeed they had. They all knew 
the story, by heart, of this man and 
of Harper's Ferry. 

“Well, one night a_ stranger 
came, after dark to this house. | 
was expecting someone, to bring 
me new instructions, but I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
who it was. A great, tall man with 
a white beard and eyes that blazed 
with fire and passion. It was John 
Brown. In this very house. We had) 
to talk very quietly because if some 
of the people in this town had 
known he was here would 
have tarred and feathered him. But 


answered: “Net Guilty!” 

There was pandemonium in the 
room, but Darrow just sat slumped, 
exhausted. He was an old man. The 
case had taken a frightful toll of his 
strength—but it might have taken 
the life of Dr. Sweet and Darrow 
regretted not one moment of the 
struggle. 

* > 

ALL OF HIS LIFE had been 


who had 
defending 


struggle, against men 


threatened 
unpopular causes, against frameups 
that might have sent him to prisor 
along with his clients. Always the 
greatest struggle had been the one 
that had started in his childhood: 
between the Clarence Darrow who 
liked popularity, liked friends, 
liked an audience to praise him, 
and the son of Amirus Darrow who 
must have courage to giwe up the 
world for what he believed: He had 
been brave. He had not always 
been wise. 

But in one cause he had never 
faltered. The only organization he 
had ever joined was the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The only truly, 
completely single-minded principle 
in his life was his hatred of prej- 
udice. He had never forgotten the 
John Brown who had saved him 
from a scolding and all his life he 
had tried to live up to those 
words: “The Negro has too few 
friends; you and I must never de- 
sert him.” 


him for 


capitalist nation, namely, by the 
'U.S. against Japan. 

| 2. If by some unbelievable mira- 
cle or disaster, the idea of and 
science of socialism were te be 
 poitmensatly eradicated from men’s 
minds and as a way of life, there 
‘can be little doubt, that the profit 
‘motive under capitalism being 
what it is, capitalist governments, 
‘unless halted by their peoples, 
would continue to use atom and 
‘hydrogen bombs as weapons of 
war. 

3. With certain notable excep- 
tions, such as the Quakers and 
| pacifists, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the powerful, courageous, 
and effective torces in every coun- 
‘try (especially in those that have 
ithe _— have been those 
forces which are fighting for so- 
cialism and also for peace and 
against use of the bombs. As-an 
example of the effectiveness of 
‘such voices, can be cited the hor- 
‘ror which was aroused against the 
use of germ warfare, and ap- 
parently the fact that it has been 
eliminated as an instrument of mil- 
itary policy. 

4. The only possible way to 
'eliminate the threat of nuclear 
destruction from the world, for 
‘all time, permanently, would be 
'the elimination of the private prof- 
‘it motive, or capitalism, and there- 
by, eventual elimination of com- 
petition for personal gain, 
also imperialism and the “neces 
sity” for war. Socialism, and co 
operation among nations, would 
make unthinkable, the use of this 
weapon of mass destruction. 


It’s as simple as that. 
—SAUL GROSS. 
9/22/57 


| 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


The Flynn Campaign 
Needs Everyone's Help 
To the Editor: 


MEMBERS and friends of the 
Communist Party have ‘been 
celebrating the completion, of the 
signature campaign for Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn. They have 
cause to celebrate. It was a fine 
achievement. 

The campaign committee, so 
ably led by Evelyn Wiener and 
Albert Blumberg, the active 
workers, the East Side stalwarts 
and all who participated in the 
signature drive merit the warm- 
est praise. 

We can be sure that Eliza- 
‘beth Gurley Flynn, will give a 
typically spirited account of her- 
self in presenting a Communist 
point of view to the people on all 
vital issues of the day in the 
course of the campaign. It will 
be a heart-warming experience to 
jom with Elizabeth im her return 
to the hustlings as she speaks on 
the street corners, addresses mass 
audiences on radio and television 
and participates in customary 
elections forums. This is her na- 
tive working class milieu and 
battleground, bless her. 

* 


CERTAIN questions arose in 
the course of the signature cam- 
paign that call for critical com- 
ment. It was difficult to do this 
earlier since it might have di- 
verted from the task at hand. Let 
me deal with one question. 

In The Worker of Sept. 15, an 
article appeared by Phillip Bono- 
sky entitled “They Knock on 
Every Door on the East Side.” 
For the most part it is a lively de- 
scription of the canvassing activ- 
ity in the community. Toward the 
end of the article, however, Bono- 
sky apparently felt it necessary 
to comment on the internal situa- 
tion in the Communist Party. 
Thus: 

“In time, they (the people) will 
learn what Communism is. Mean- 
while, they are learning that this 
party, which has been attacked 
from without and within, is alive 
and at werk. 

“And those buzzards sitting on 
a dead tree, and those under- 
takers waiting in the parlor, and 
the crepe-hangers, and those 
thinking of jumping ship—don't 

gamble that this party will go 

a as long as there are peo- 
ple who are fighting like those 
fighting to put Gurley Flynn on 
the ballot. 

“To them my advice is simple. 
Don’t croak like the raven, 
Nevermore! Go down-and get a 
signature to put Gurley Flynn, 
Communist and great fighter, on 
the ballot.” 


APART from Bonosky’s under- 
standable ‘emotion about the 
Communist Party and its work, 


his heavily loaded and astic 
not 


approach | to those who 


-_—— * a te 
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Sunday Manhattan 


SOCTALIST UNITY Forum presents « 
public discussion—“Hungary in Retrospect,”’ 
a dicussion of the lessons of the uprising. 
Speakers: Herbert Aptheker, historian, lec- 
turer and journalist. Sun. Oct. 6, 8 p.m. 
Great™Northern Hotel,.118 West 57th St. 
Contr. $1. 


Coming 


COCKTAIL PARTY for Fanny Golos, Sun. 
Oct. 27, Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 
57th 8t. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


GRANCO FM RADIO Interference, free re- 
ception, 7” Oval Speaker. Reg. $42.%, 
SPBO. $31.95. Sthndard, Brand Dist., 14: 

Fourth Ave., (bet. 13th and 14th Sts. ) 

GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, lonk distance pickw: 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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share his sentiments was hardly 
calculated to persuade people to 
join in the campaign, but rather 
the opposite. There is something 
here, however, infinitely more 
important than the negative ef- 
fect of an article on a particu- 
lar campaign. 

Of whom is Bonosky speaking? 
Does he by any chance include 
among the “buzzards,” “under- 
takers’ and “crepe-hangers’ those | 
who have recently left the party? 
According to the national com- 
mittee of the party, this would 
embrace about 45 percent of our 
recent membership. If he did not 
mean these, why did not the au- 
thor specify to whom he was 
attaching these fanciful and vi- 
cious labels? Bonosky perhaps 
knows that there are many in 
our ranks who condemn all who 
left as deserters, renegades, etc. 
Lenins statement made in an 
early period of the Bolshevik 
Party, “better smaller but bet- 
ter,” is oftimes misused to justi- 
fy an attitude of good riddance 
and, if possible, a wholesale 
purge. 

At any rate, it is clear that the 
reference to “buzzards” is not to 
the class enemy and not alone 
to those who are outside the 
party. In the previous para- 


graph he reters to those who at- | 


tack the party from WITHIN as | 


well as from without, and then 
he proceeds to link the “buz- 
zards' to those who have not 
even left the party but may be 
considering such a move. He 


then concludes by giving the | 


“buzzards this comradely ad- 
vice: “Don't croak like the rav- 
en. G6 down and get a signa- 


> 


De 5 Vs 4 
* 


NOW isnt all this a trifle ar- 
rogant? We look to talented writ- 
ers like Bonosky to provide a 
deeper insight into people, es- 
pecially Communists who have | 
dedicated their lives to the class 
struggle and to the cause of hu- 
manity and the future. Is this 
how he would sum up the thou- 


sands of devoted people who | 


with the rest of us have ex- 


perienced and suffered profound | 
personal, moral and _ political 
crisis in the past period? Forty- 
five percent left, thousands more 
require the collective wisdom of | 
all of us to clarify the path 
ahead if they are to remain. Is 
“buzzards” the approach to save 
what exists, to save the party? 
Or might it not plunge it into a 


deeper crisis and perhaps destroy 
it? 

- I grant Bonosky the custom- 
ary liberty of writers to drama- 
tize ideas. Granting this, it is 
impossible to justify what was 
said. 

At the last meeting of the 
Communist Party's National 
Committee the main report was 
made by Sid Stein, on the recon- 
struction of the party. It was a 
fine report, the first of its kind 
since the national convention 
that promised a forward and con- 
structive implementation of the 
policies adopted there. A very 
important feature of this report 
was the approach outlined and 
overwhelmingly approved with 
respect to a positive, sympathetic 
attitude to people who have left 
the party or who are on the fence. 

This question of attitude to 
such people is not an isolated 
segment of the party crisis. It is 
related to the problem of what 
kind of atmosphere exists in the 
party for the free discussion of 
ideas. It is related to the ques- 


tion of democracy within the er- 


In Loving Memory 
of our mother 


BESSIE 
who died Oct.“4, 1950 
—Evelyn & Jim 


WASHINGTON — Riacricans for Democratic 
“marked failure of leadership” during the recently-adjourned first sesion of the 85th Con- 
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ADA Finds Leadership 
Absent in 1957 Congress 


Action said last week there was a 


‘gress. The ADA made the statement in releasing the records of Senators and House mem- 


bers on key votes on liberal issues. 


ADA said the absence of leader-|past session was 
‘is the Washington story of 


sip 
1957.” 


“The President, having won a 
second term in November of 1956, 


withdrew more and more from ac- 


Ograms, 
‘tive participation in national af-|P'°8 
“Congress, sharp-|™ 
artisans Camps,| program, 


fairs,” it added. 
ly divided into two 
we ‘as the pawn of the personal am- 
bitions BY ae leaders.” 


complishment” 


ADA said the “single positive ac- | 
of Congress in the mates of the liberalism of senators 


the first time in more than 80 years) 
of a civil rights bill.” 

“On all other fronts—notably, 
support of existing government 
initiation of new ones,’ 
maintenance of a sound foreign aid 
and = civil 
‘Congress acted irresponsibly,” it 


added. 
The organization based its esti- 


PITTSBURGH The 


Little Rock, Ark., 


“It is no small —_ 
stouter than their Sunc 


“really 
school struggle are, 

in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, (Sept. 27) 
colored, who have shown exemplary courage.’ 
for colored children, armored in nothing 
ay-go-to-meeting- best, 


= 


EDITORIAL PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO CHILDREN OF LITTLE ROCK 


outstanding figures’ in the 
according to an editorial 
“the children, white and 
Says the editorial: 


to brave a hostile 


mob as did nine Little Rock youngsters prior to the time they were 


given troop escorts. 


“Nor is it easy for a white child, 
subject to the taunts and reprisals of racists to turn his or her back 


nurtured on segregation and 


on social] tradition and accept with good grace what some of the 
towns adults refuse to countenance. 


“But there are many of those 
These are considerations which in the excitement, become 


obscured or are overlooked altogethr. .. . 


“Courage is not confined, of course, 
It is also being shown by some public officials and others 


School. 


involved. 


out. 


in a position to influence public opinion. 
people, along with the bad ones, in Little Roek as everywhere else. 
“But it seems to us that the courage of the children stands 
They are acquitting themselves honorably on the firing line. 
When their faith and courage inspire a sufficient number of their 


in Little Rock's Central High 


to the high school youths 


There are many good 


“bene reason and law will prevail in Little Rock.” 


PITTSBURGH PUPILS WRITE 


TO LITTLE ROCK STUDENTS | 


| PITTSBURGH — A group of leading Negro and 
izens, who constitute the Lay Citizens Advisory Committee of the | crate but no Republican voted for 


liberties—the 
it gressmen have voted increasingly 


white cit-| 


“the passage forjon 12 key senate votes including 


those on civil rights, foreign policy, 
public power and public housing. 
In the House, it said, its estimates 
were based on nine rollcalls on 
civil rights, domestic economy, for- 
eign policy and school construction. 
In the past 11 years, ADA said, 
it has noted that Democratic Con- 


‘more conservative and Republicans 


‘more liberal on key issues. 


| Nevertheless, it added, Demo- 
cratic Senators averaged a 55 per 
cent “liberal” vote on the 12 roll- 
calls during the past session. Re- 
publican Senators averaged a 46 
|percent vote. 

It said Senate Republican leader 
William F. Knowland (Calif) aver- 
aged a 58 percent liberal vote, with 
his Democratic counterpart, Sen. 
\Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex), averag- 
ing 54 percent. 

The ADA said that its records 
show that nine individual Demo- 
cratic Senators voted as ADA 
‘would have them vote on all 12 
rollcalls. No Republican Senator 
fell into that category. 
| It identified the nine as Sens. 
John a (Colo), Joseph S. 
‘Clark ( Paul H. cag, +e (TIL), 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo), Hu- 
‘bert H. Humphrey (Minn), Pat 
McNamara (Mich), Matthew M. 
‘Neely (WVa), Richard L. Neuberg- 
ler (Ore), and Stuart Symington 
(Mo). 

ADA said seven Senators—three 
‘Democrats and four Republicans— 
-_ |voted against what it regarded as 
—/ 'the liberal position on al] 12 issues. 

It identified them as Democratic 
Sens. Harry’ F. Byrd (Va), |. Allen - 
|Frear, Jr. (Del), and A. Willias Rob- 
extents (Va), and ge many Sens. 
Styles Bridges (NH), Barry Gold-— 
water (Ariz), George W. Malone 
— fe John J. Williams (Del). 

In the House, it said, 39 Demo- 


Hervea Hill Junior High School here. have appealed to the white | the so-called liberal position on all 


students in the public schools to write letters of “ 
the student body of Little Rock, Ark., Central High School. 


| These letters would inform the ’ 


reassurance’ to 


boys and girls there that integra- edge off the whole situation.” 


‘tion does work to the advantage 
‘of both white and Negro pupils' thusiastically embarked 


habe find it possible to “work, play letter-writing plan. 
are Negroes. 


‘land study together.” 
Thé committee sought the coop- 


| 
| 


fve high schools here. 


igaret Lampkin, committee chair- 
man, explaned: 
a language of their own. 
‘a few 


a 


ganization and to our attitude to 
non-party Marxists and our readi- 
ness to work with others on ev- 
eryday issues and for socialism. 
Is it possible to condemn Com- 
munists or former Communists 
as “buzzards” 


eration of the principals of the , 
Mrs. Mar-| 


| 


Maybe) 


| 


and at the same | 


time give enthusiastic support to | 


the effort to broaden our relation- 

ships? I dont think so. 
Neither can it serve to rebuild 

party cannot be built with self- 


and consolidate the party. The | 


isolating concepts. In short, I be- | 
lieve the position reflected in | 


Comrade Bonosky’s article 


is | 


harmful. It runs counter to the | 


spirit and main direction of the 
national convention. I hope that 


Comrade Bonosky, with all his | 


enthusiasm for the party, will 
consider whether his approach 
promotes the realization of the 
aims he so ardently seeks. 


GEORGE BLAKE CHARNEY. 


Dear CELIA & MANYA 


We mourn with you the loss of 
your’ 


BROTHER & UNCLE 
Fagel, Gertrude, Liza, Anna 


Hill students en-! 
on the 
Most of them 
They said they! 
commend the’ 


The Herron 


would “especially” 


le Rock who entered the school 
there for the “bravery, poise and 
dignity with which they had borne 


“Teen-agers speak. the whole integration crisis.’ 


Committee members hope this| 
warm and friendly words letter- “writing suggestion will 
from other students will be all)“catch on’ 
that is needed to take the serious letters w 


and that thousands of, 


‘boys and girls over the rest of 
ithe country. 


—w a " — 


nine Negro boys and girls of Lit-| 


ill come from high schaol|} 


issues. ADA said that 26 House 
| Republicans and 20 Democrats op- 
posed the liberal view on the nine 
| key roll-calls. 


—_— ee — 


| SOCIALIST UNITY 
FORUM 


presents 


“Hungary In Retrospect” 


a discussion of the lessens 
of the uprising 
SPEAKERS: 


HERBERT APTHEKER 
Historian and author 
F G. CLARKE 
Socialist lecturer & journalist 


SUNDAY, OCT. 6, 8 P.M. 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 Ww. 57 St. Contribution $1.00 


I ——— 


a 


Nathan, 


ham, instructor—7:15-8: 


Each Course: $7 50 


Make checks or money orders 


THE SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


(Sponsored by the Committee for. Socialist Unity) 
Presents 


A Program of Socialist Studies 


Five 6-week courses on economics, philosophy, history and world 
polities. Beginning the week of October 20 at ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. (Near 14th St.) 


Tuesdays (beginning October 22) 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY—Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, 
instructor—7:15-8:45 p.m. 

KARL MARX AND CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM—Dr. Otto 

instructor—9 :00-10 :30 

Wednesday (beginning 

FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY—Barrows Dun- 


THE CHANGING FACE OF AFRICA AND ASIA—Kumar Coshal, 
instructor—9 :00-10:30 p.m. 


Thursday at 8:00 p.m. (beginning 
TRENDS AND LEADERS IN THE U.S.S.R., EASTERN EUR- 


OPE, CHINA—F. 6. Clarke, instructor 
» 
Special Rates to Students 


c/o Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue N.Y.C. 
Office at above address will be apen for registration Oct. 1418 
For additional information telephone GR 3-6264 * 


Oct. 23) 


45 p.m. 


Oct. 24) 


Single Lecture: $1.50 


payable to Socialist Unity Forum 


—N 
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HELEN SOBELL 
ON ‘NIGHTBEAT’ 
NEXT FRIDAY 


Desegregation Is 
A Dominant Issue 
In Gty Election 


By MAX GORDON 
' JT 1S PERHAPS natural, in the light of the national 
crisis over desegregation, that this issue should emerge as 
a dominant one in New York City's mayoralty campaign. 

School: desegregation is one as-;~ A EL Aa Rg ene 
pect of the issue here. But since 


this depends a lot on neighbor- 
hood integration, housing desegre- 


Fiynn Campaigners 
Push Registration 


MAJOR ATTENTION at the Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
campaign headquarters on the lower East Side will be de- 
the biggest possible registra- 


, 


voted this week to encouraging 
tion in the area. ; 

Beginning Monday there will be 
a distribution of leaflets stressin 
the importance of registration. Vol- 
unteers can obtain leaflets at any 
time beginning Monday. 

A program of intensive activ- 
ity for the final four weeks of the 
campaign will be initiated Mon- 
day night at a meeting of vol- 
unteers at Alhambra Hall, 15 
Second Ave., second floor, 8 
p.m. 

Participating in the meeting 


em — 


ership thas successfully shelved 
the measure so far, while constant- 


ly portesting its attachment to it. 
* 


gation has become the chief aspect. 
Neither major party can avoid it. 
And both are in trouble over it. 
Mayor Wagner and the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the City Coun- 
cil are committeed verbally to pas- 
sage of the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey 


AS REGARDS the Republicans, 
they, too, have their associations—| 
even more direct than the Demo-! 
crats—with the realty and financial 
interests of the city. And so their 
mayoralty candidate, Robert Chris-| 
tenberry, even apart from his own) 


HELEN SOBELL 


Mrs. 
guest on John Wingate’s TV 
program “Nightbeat” next Fri- 
day, Oct. 11 at 11 P.M. 


Helen Sobell will be a 


will be Miss Flynn, Arnold John- 
ison, newly named campaign man- 
‘ager, Miss Evelyn Weiner and 
‘Dr. Albert Blumberg, co-chairmen, 
and volunteer workers. An invi- 
tation has been extended by the 
committee to all volunteers to at- 


bill to ban segregation in private 7 | 
family homes in developments of embrace the bill. | 
less than ten. The bill was sup-| At the same time, however, the 
posed to have been acted on by the; GOP, both nationally and in the 
City Council last June, then July,| state, is making a major pitch to 
then August, and now before Elec-| win the support of the vee peo-| 
tion Day. ple and is thus taking on the man-| 


But the Mayor and City Coun-| tle of champion of integration. — | ye 
cil Leader Joseph Sharkey have! - In New York, there is sharp divi- s pel b, q % | 
been hedging, squirming, evading Sion in its ranks on the bill. Coun-) ' F d hy vag e a new P 
under the pressures of the scores|Cilman Stanley Isaacs, GOP Coun-) [08 freedom: ased on a Supreme 

der, is a sponsor and battler) ©ourt decision of last May. His 
petitiag for review comes before |depends upon registration.” 


tend. 
* 


IN A MESSAGE to all persons 
who signed the petition which 
placed her on the ballot, Miss 
Flynn, candidate for City Council 
on the People’s Rights Party ticket 
said: 
| “Don't forget to register this 
‘week. Regardless of what ticket 
‘you vote for,-your right to vote 


_ Mrs. Sobell is the wife of | 
Morton Sobell who is now serv- | 
ing a S-year sentence on 
trumped-up espionage charges. 
She will be questioned about 
her husband’s case and about 
the case of Ethel and Julius Ro- 


es a eB 
Oo”. Dee 
: “Ze oe aon 


ARNOLD JOHNSON 


“While we criticize lawless mob 
action in the South against Ne- 
‘gro children going to school, let 
‘us cleanse our own house here 
in New York City....° 


I 


of major civic, religious, labor or-| cil lea 2 
ganizations who have been de-|for it. His lone GOP Council . Hieh C Ae | rade ae Registration 
aps" : é . - ' | the High Court which opens its | | r letter Miss Flynn thank- 
manding. its passage. It is obvi-|Colleague, Robert Barnes of) & | | In her letter ynn thi 
Os. they no. alld ing, hoping to| Queens, is. against it. Christen- Fall Term Monday. _ ed the 4,036 signers and called | WOU Continue 
escape consideration until after| berry is known to be opposed to) zs , on them to support the campaign 
i bin Day. The suspicion is the bill. His running mate, Mrs. the failure of the City Council for “prompt passage of the Brown.-|~ ® Oct. 12 
growing they figure on scotching Caroline Simon, nominee tor City thus far to pass the bill, and | Sharkey-Isaacs Housing Anti-Bias| NEW YORK’s first registra- 
it altogether once the election is; Council president, is reported to be | neither will help push its passage. Bill.” She said the City Council) tion period under the Permanent 
out of the way, or at least headg-|for it. ‘It would appear to be the func- has “stalled in a shameful manner” | Registration system is now un- 
ing it with dangerously limiting) AT THIS writing, Christenberry 08 of sg or orga bien ne the bill for the last six months. der way, and will go until next 
ainendments. appears to be fishing for a formula 7 ou Cia . ‘haul = Beye Saturday, Oct. 12. 
* which would make him appear a oh mf ge 4 7 ay, Michigan 6 Seek Ordinarily, in a mayoralty 
THEIR ATTITUDE toward the\champion of integration, and~ at °** A eR % ae y | A ital Verdict election, about 2,500,000 to 
bill appears to be based on two/the same time imply he is azainst| P©OPre cae ‘silly x x ae 4 equi a eraic 3,000,000 sign up. It is possible 
factors: the bill but without directly eo ny + etagu dove egg lta “5. DETROIT — Sparked by victo- this will be exceeded this year 
°F 1y Peta: ner will be unable to evade. If | ‘Se of tannin ‘stra. 
ixtremely powerful financial posing it. Is ‘ries in Smith Act appeal cases. paar eS 
interests, some of them close tol Speakng at a Brooklyn Rotary <° Pass@Be may be forced before/'* s | tion, which means you will not 
City: Hall, are dead set against the|Club raily Wednesday, cs at-| Mlection Day. ae | ektsbarge and Connecticut), the, have to register again to vote 
bill. The Metropolitan Life In-| tacked Wagner for falure to de-| “Miss Flynn has indicated she is Liberties Appeal Committee aid- unless you move or fail to vote 
surance Company, for instance, | velop integration in public hous- Planning to center her attention ON jing six Michigan Smith Act de-| two years in a row. 
still maintains segregation in its|ing projects, and charged him with this. While she is running only ' fendants here is stepping up moves’ An added factor in this year's 
huge Parkchester development ina “bombastic and insincere ap-0ne district, if she gets radio and ae “ttal | registration is that voters state- 
the Bronx despite widespread pres-|proach.” His speech was plainly 'V time, she can make her pitch y omhagiige. erarths | wide will vote in November for 
sure. The Brown-Isaacs-Sharkeysintended to make him seem like to the entire electorate a | Efforts are being made to reach) or against a state constitutional 
bill would make this illegal. Met-|« supporter of integration and to) At the same fine, the various many prominent citizens asking convention in 1959. Labor, lib- 
ropolitan Life has several directors suggest a cislike of the Browr-)™4)or groups fighting for the bill, them to express an opinion for! erals and others have been press- 
and influential in City Hall. Isaacs-Sharkey bill, which the including the Liberal Party, are acquittal Also UAW locals whia! ing for such a convention in the 
© The real estate moguis have| Mayor has embraced in public. |!" 4 Position to make ita campaign, ~~. 1 fall the US. § | hope it will end the extremely 
done an effective job i mobiliz-| His speech did hit at two highly|issue in the Councilmanic contests,| Previousty * le \-o. oupreme’ lopsided system of representation 


° << ) ° bd ° % i ,C - > P P , “<o i. eo , " . . # 
whip up fears of the “dangers in-| Administration's record; namely, | st, Chey do not appear to have others are now being approached under-represented in the legisla- 


volved in having Negro and Puerto|its failure to handle adequately ™oved in that direction. —__i[to call for acquittal. | ture. 
prominent in the city’s civic life|the relocation of low-income fami- | Expensive preparations are part} Republican leaders, big busi- 


Rican families moving into the lies from sites where swank hous- of any appeal and the a ness groups, and such reactionary . 
‘one is no exception. Jack Ras in, | sheets as the Daily News have 


OEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC 


neighborhoods, and getting lettersing would be built under Title I 
written in opposition to the bill.|housing, and the blocking of cer-| 
Supports of the legislation have|tain public housing projects be- 
not been as effective in reaching! cause they would bring integration 


RIGHTS! 


chairman of the Liberties —— 


‘Committee 


is urging friends of 
democracy and foes of thought 
control legislation to send dona- 


“ 


been calling for defeat of the 
constitutional convention. 

The polls will be open for reg- 
istration in New York City this 


Monday through Friday. 5:30 to 
10:30; and Saturday, 7 a.m, to 
10:30 p.m, 


the rank-and-file of the city’s citi-|to the neighborhood. 
zenry. Hence, City Hall mail is: . | 
running against the bill. | THUS, NEITHER major party 
nd so the City Council lead-'spokesman is making an issue of 


tions to the Liberties Appeal Com- 
mittee, P.O. Box 715. Linwood 
Station, Detroit 6. 


—— 
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Parents Riddle Jansen’s School Integration Claims 


Segregation, the delegation said, 
|was advancing in New York more 
iswiftly than integration. Mrs. Ella 


Why has segregation in our'in the drive to bring New York’s|schools affected by the ‘belated!answer that. We're working on 
public schools increased rather|public schools into line with the transfer program from overcrowd-'this.” o 
than decreased?” Supreme Gourt desegregation de-|ed, jimcrow, inferior schools, now) The parents took vigorous ex- 
“When are _ underprivileged cision of three years ago: has more than 15 percent NON- ception to Jansen’s statement that! J: Baker of the NAACP asked for 
schools going to get the experi-| On Sept. 19 a 500 strong parent white students. more services have been rendered|@_ full accounting from the Board 
enced teachers they've been prom-|Picket line at City Hall emphasized| Asked while giving this report “difficult” schools than those “in| of Education on the implementa- 
ised?” 2 the growing cditicism of Jansen t, name the schools where the re-|higher socio - economic areas.” tion of educational stan ards and 
These were two of the questions\for “dragging his feet,” in the ‘Challenged to cite one specific ex- curriculum. Jansen promised one 
hurled at New York Superintend- words of Councilman Brown, on| Ported itis sane Rae: being made) aple he could not. Confronted| before the end of October, saying: 
ent of Schools William’ Jansen by|integration. When Mayor Wagner in integration, Jansen answered in by eS aggering statistics that “This will show exactly what we've 
Negro and Puerto Rican parents mvited 21 of the picketeers inside, |a way that could be interpreted as the city spends an average of $7.6 been able to do sO far. 
an dcommunity leaders last Mon- 


: they asked for a conference with! jgoking for toruble where none ex-|on each white child to $I on each} The New York Teachers Union 
day. Unanswered except by vague 


him and Jansen. Wagner agreed,| INe | Oi nlios: «Miia canet. 
es gner agreed, | 4, gro and Puerto Rican child,| newspaper, eacher News eX 
generalities they exploded the pre- uted: He declined to ‘name te : pressed strong dissatisfaction with 
tense of Jansen’s 23-page report 


and last Monday’s meeting with Jansen did not dis he fi 

y! | es ie | | . pute the hgure, 

e Jansen was the result. schools, saying: “To publish the} at tried to “explain” it by saying the Jansen progress report. Its 

opiate made the previous headline: “Jansen Report Indicates 
Gay. 


In the meanwhile, Jansen, prod-|fact that these schools are being it ingluded money spent on build- 
ded by the protests, issued the made more Negro or Puerto Rican) ings, laboratories, equipment, cam-| Token Gains in Integration.” 
The questions were asked by : Untouched by the Jansen report 
fifteen parents, along :with City 


seport citing some progress in,might stir up some feeling that cras etc, but not on what he 

: moving Negro and Puerto Rican|could hurt our effort. called “instructional” material.) were such key questions as the chal- 
Councilman Earl Brown, repre- 
senting the Parents In Action Vs. 


Educational Discrimination. -Re- 
flecting the reaction of the Negro 
community to the two hour meet- 
ing at City Hall, the Amsterdam 
News this week headlined its story 
“Jansen Takks 2 Hrs, But «Says 
Nothing.” 


This is the sequence of eyents 


children to formerly all white ele- 
mentary: and junior highs. High 
schools were not affected. The 
report gave statistical confirmation 
to the change in Manhattan’s pop- 
ulation, citing the school children 
for that borough as being 34,5 
percent Negro, 33.5 percent white 


On Monday, the 15 parents 
meeting with Jansen, fired specific 
questions at him. Speaking of the 
inferior teachers in the schools 
with mostly Negro and Puerto 
Rican students, Mrs. Gloria Carter 
asked: “When are wegoing to get: 
our fair share of experienced 


and 32 percent Puerto Rican. Yet 
none of the former all - white! 


, 


teachers?” 


Jansen © answered: - 


The delegates failed to grasp the 
distinction. 

When the progress in taking 
some children to formerly all white 


schools was cited, one of the dele- High 
gates wanted te:know why it took 


three years to begin to obey the 


. Supreme Court decision. The an- 
can’t'swer was “better late than never.” 


lenge to the artificial zoning. sys- 
tem by a Negro mother, Mrs. Mae 
Mallory, who wants the right for 
her 13 year old daughter to go to 
partly integrated Joan of Arc Junjor 
instead of Jimcrow Junior 
High 88 in Harlem, just one mile 
away. A Worker reporter gomg 
through P.S. 88 found not one _ 
white child, 


